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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS valuable Treatiſe has many years been 
very ſcarce, although ſeveral times ſtrong- 
ly recommended by the beſt junges and writers 
o Trade; and univerſally all;wed to be wie, of 
ihe moſt intereſting books en that ſubjeft. The 
principles upon which it was written continue, 
with little variation. The great number sf very 
beneficial, neceſſary, and praficable improvements 
in Trade and Commerce, which the writer had 
anch at heart, and which he has thereſos e earne/tly 
recommended, have, unhappily for our country, lain 
elmoſt neglected; owing, mo? probably, to the 
wars and confuſions of the times, when the book 
was eaſy to be obtained. Put ſince the reftpration 
of peace, the mints of men have been turned t5- 
wards the ſecurity and increaſe of Commerce ; and 
many capital queſtions upon the great and impor- 
land ſubject of Trade, have been lately agitated ; 
and ſeveral others are expected to come under Par- 
tamentary conſideration very ſoon , moſt of witch 
Mr. GEE having explained and illuſtratid, upen 
general principles, in ſo very able and judicious 4 
manner, as to occaſion a new edition of his book 
4% be earne/lly wiſhed ſer, by many perſons. 76 
this „ uſeful Notes are added, together 
with an Appendix ; which the reader will find 
particulariſed in the Contents. And it is nat 
diulited, but that @ wirk ſo extremely intereling, 
end which has alt eady acquired ſuch an univerſal 
ahhrobation, will now meet with that attention it 
has long deſerved, | 
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R E AD TE 


HE printing the following Diſcourſe was 
not with a deſign to publiſh it, much 
leſs to preſume to preſent it to the 

. King, but to put a few of them into the hands 
of ſome of the Miniſters of State, and other | 
great men, to ſhew the wounds our trade and 
manufactures have received; and thoſe reme- 
dies which may very ſoon and eaſily be obtain- 
ed; that they might repreſent them to our le- 
giſlators, who have it in their power to make 
us a rich and flouriſhing people. 


After I had delivered a few of them, I un- 
derſtood, by ſome great perſons, that a dii- 
courſe upon Trade would be very acceptable 
to the King“; who was pleaſed with every 
opportunity of demonſtrating his care and af- 
fection for his people; and that it would alſo 
be acceptable to the Queen and Prince +. 


It was much to my fatisfaClion that I had 
touched upon a ſubject ſo agreeable to their 


* GEORGE II, 
F Queen CAROLINE, and FanDeRICK Prince of 
Wales, 
44 ſenti- 
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ſentiments ; I thought it therefore my duty to 
_ preſent this Treatiſe to their royal hands. 


It ſoon got abroad that I had writ a Diſ- 
courſe upon the Trade and Navigation of Great 


Britain, and was informed, if I did not per- 
mit it to be publiſhed, it would fall into ſuch 


hands who might print it, and alter my ſenſe 


and intention. And, as it was the ſentiments. 


of thoſe perſons who had read it, that pub- 
liſhing it would give gentlemen an opportu- 
nity to ſee how foreign nations grow rich by 
the employment we give their poor, while ma- 


ny of our own are deſtitute, and in a miſerable. 


condition; I therefore conſented to its publi- 
cation. SR Dp” | 


I muſt confeſs, the poverty and neceſſity in 


which I have ſeen the poor in ſeveral parts of 


the kingdom, has touched me very ſenſibly ; 
and J have ſpent a great deal of my time from 
the ſervice of my family, to find out ſome me- 
thods for promoting ſo public a bleſſing, as 
turning the employment we give the poor of 
foreign nations to our own. | 


If this ſmall performance of mine can any 
way contribute thereto, it will be a great ſatiſ- 
faction that I have done my duty. 


JOSHUA GEE. 
THE 


NO OO = = 


THE 


OM E perſons of diſtinction, in the 
8 late reigns “, having deſired that I 

would give my thoughts on naval 
ſtores, and divers other ſubjects in trade, 
I wrote my ſentiments thereupon ; ſome 
of which are contained in the following 
tract. It is not therefore to be expected, 
that a diſcourſe wrote upon ſo many occa- 
ſions, and at diſtant times, will bear rea- 
ding like one regularly purſued, but will 
be interfperſed with repetitions, if they 
are not taken in different. views, accor- 
ding to the ſubject treated on: and as 
theſe repetitions are chiefly upon ſuch 
weighty matters as materials for employ- 
ing our poor, it is to be hoped it will 
not- be deemed a fault that they are {0 
often mentioned; becauſe, if they fhould 
eſcape the reader's notice in one place, 
another may gain his attention, 


"* Grorcs I, and Queen Axxx. 
"A Each 
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Each ſubject is put into a diſtinct chap- 
ter, that the reader may turn to ſuch as 
he pleaſes ; and thoſe who do not care to 


read them through, may turn to the con- 


clufion ; where they will find ſome men- 
tion made of the chief heads of what 1s 
more particularly treated in the reſpec- 


tive chapters ; and alſo the arret of the 


French King, of the 27th of January 


1726, by which they will ſee the care 


that nation takes to improve their com- 
merce : and it was upon the ſight of that 
arret, which was publiſhed in the Daily 
Courant, that ſome merchants, and other 


gentlemen, perſuaded me to print ſome 


papers which I had formerly written on 
the ſubject of trade, to try whether this 


example of the French might not excite 


ſome public ſpirits to enter into the con- 
ſideration of the many advantages which 
might accrue to this nation, by a pru- 
dent regulation of our trade, and of our 
foreign ſettlements, and to repreſent and 
recommend the ſame to the care and pro- 
tection of the government, 


As I have had occaſion to diſcourſe of 
many ſubjects in trade, and more parti- 
cularly to enlarge on that of our Planta- 

5 tions, 
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tions, and the great profit this nation 


might draw from them, theſe papers have 
ſwelled beyond my expectation : if, there- 
fore, the reader ſhould think I may have 
been prolix, or ſhould not perhaps agree 


in the ſame ſentiments with me, I hope, 


however, that he will put the moſt fa- 


vourable conſtruction upon my good in- 


tentions; and be aſſured that I had no 


other deſign but his information, and the 
public good, in which I deſire to be a 

ſharer with him: and if he cah add any 
thing towards carrying on ſo neceſſary a 
work, I hope he will have the goodneſs 


to communicate his thoughts with the 


{ame freedom I have done mine. 


The profits our Plantations may yield 
us, by raiſing hemp, flax, ilk, iron, pot- 
aſh, &c. may not perhaps be let in fo 


clear a light as they would bear, nor the 


methods laid down how to proceed regu- 


larly thereon ; but that may ſoon be done, 


if we find great men will engage them- 
ſelves in the work, and make proper en- 


you ies. 


The Spaniards and Portugueſe have no 
other ſource of their riches but their co- 


. lonies, their wines and fruits with which 


they 


to put others on the work : and the na- 
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they ſupply England, &c. excepted ; and 


though they buy the manufactures of all 
nations in Europe to tranſport thither (ha- 
ving none of their own) we ſee what a 


mighty treaſure is brought into thoſe 
kingdoms, and how rich and powerful 
they are made thereby. If they draw 


ſuch riches from their mines, and mer- 


chandiſe fo diſpoſed of, what a boundleſs 


wealth might be brought into this king- 
dom, by ſupplying our Plantations' with 
every thing they want, and all manufac- 
tures within ourſelves : but more eſpeci- 
ally if encouragement was given to ſuch 
multitudes of people, who are uneaſy un- 
der their preſent circumſtances in the ſe- 
veral parts of Europe, and would be glad 


to be under the free government of Great 


Britain, 


Several paragraphs have been inſerted 


in the public news papers, ſhewing the 


application of ſome foreign princes for 
promoting the manufactures and trade of 
their reſpective dominions; and it would 


no leſs become us to be as diligent in en- 


quiring into ſuch matters : but concerns 
of this nature muſt firſt be eſpouſed by 
great men, who have power and influence 


tion 


tion is greatly obliged to a noble Lord , 
who, notwithſtanding the high ſtation 
which he has ſo long and fo worthily 
filled, is ready to lend his time and at- 
tention to ſuch gentlemen as have any 
thing to communicate for promoting our 
trade, manufactures and colonies. 


We are indeed very happy in the con- 
ſtitution of our legiſlature, who have 
made many excellent laws for ſecuring 


our liberties and properties; but we fear 


our parliaments have ſometimes been miſ- 
led, when matters relating to trade have 
been brought under their conſideration ; 


for as the two houſes conſiſt of ſo great a 
number of noblemen and gentlemen, 
- whoſe education has been quite different 


from the ſtudy of ſuch improvements as 
might be made by manufactures and 
commerce, it is not to be expected that 


they ſhould form a right judgment there- 


in, without having matters relating to 
trade explained unto them: I was there- 
fore willing to contribute my beſt endea- 
vours to ſet thoſe things in as clear a 


light as I was capable, that the members 


* The Earl of Sunderland, who preſided at th 
Board of Trade. | 
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of both houſes might plainly ſee the 


improving and encouraging our manu- 


factures, commerce and Plantations, is 


improving and enlarging their own 


eſtates; and as commerce flouriſhes, 


lands riſe in value; and as the inhabi- 


tants of towns and cities increaſe, con- 
ſequently the conſumption of proviſions, 


which is the ſupport of the landed inte- 
reſt; and doubtleſs as gentlemen come 


to ſee, that in the turning the wheel of 
commerce they muſt have their ſhare of 


the profits, they will ſoon find how ne- 
ceſſary it will be for promoting their 


own intereſt to put their hands to ſo good 


a work. Indeed, hitherto it mult be 
_ confeſſed, moſt of our improvements, 
both at home and abroad, have been pro- 
jected and ſet on foot by private perſons, 
with very little encouragement from the 


public, except in Queen Elizabeth's 


time; whereas our neighbours have had 


the happineſs of great men and miniſters 


of ſtate to aſſiſt them, not only in impro- 
ving their infant undertakings, but in aſ- 


fiſting them with money to carry them 
on, Which has enabled them to outdo us 
in many things, to the great prejudice of 
our commerce, and the advancement of 
tear own. 


It 


It is wonderful, that ſo many fine Eng- 
liſh gentlemen, who have travelled over 
France, Italy, &c. capable of giving a 
large account of the rarities of thoſe 
countries, and of their diverſions, are yet 
ſtrangers to the trade of thoſe parts, and 


the advantages they might have collected 


thence for the good of their country. I 
muſt confeſs, very little has been writ to 
put them upon thoſe enquiries ; and it 
will be much to my ſatisfaction, if any 


thing I have been able to offer in the fol- 


lowing Treatiſe may have weight enough 
to incite them to ſo laudable and profi- 
table an inſpection ; that ſo their great 
.expence and travels may not be thrown 
away upon the gaieties of thoſe nations; 


but that they may alſo inform themſelves 


of their political maxims and rules, by 
which their great men have raiſed them- 
ſelves, and made their names honourable 
to ſucceeding generations for ſome valu- 


able improvements they have gained to 


5 


their country. | 


I I know it has been a received notion by 
many perſons, that it has been below the 
character of a gentleman to become a 
merchant or trader; but this notion ne- 


ver 
K ; 
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ver obtained with wiſe men : the late Lewis 
XIV. was fo apprehenſive that it might 
injure the trade and merchandize of his 
kingdom, that to cure his fantaſtics of 
that diſtemper, and that it ſnodid not de- 
rogate from the honour of any noblemen 
or gentlemen in his kingdom to tranfadt 
in thoſe affairs, he ſhewed particular 
marks of favour to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed 
their genius for trade and merchandize; 
and the fame has been done in Piedmont, 
and other principalities in Italy; ſo that 
even Counts or Earls have become fabri- 
cators in the ſilk manufacture. 


It has, indeed, been a common notion 
with ſome, that trade can never thrive 
under an abſolute monarchical govern- 
ment; and though it muſt be admitted, 
that the greateſt part of the trade of the 

world was eſtabliſned and carried on to 
a great height in free cities before it be- 
gan in monarchies (as we ſee that the 
free cities of Phœnicia enjoyed it long 
before the Iſraelites came out of Egypt, 
and were grown ſo rich and powerful by 
their trade and navigation, that Joſhua 
could not conquer Tyre, Sidon, and ſe- 
veral other cities; ) yet we muſt not from 
thence conclude, that it will never be- 
| cOme 
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come conſiderable any where but in re- 
publics; for penetrating wiſe princes 
came to ſee into the fruitful womb of 
trade, and in thoſe ancient times, Solo- 
mon in particular, made a very great pro- 


greſs therein, though it is plain he did 


not. underſtand much of the practical part 
thereof himſelf; and therefore he entered 
into a ſtrict amity and correſpondence 
with the Tyrians to gain the art of trade 
and navigation from them: and as he 


comprehended every thing, tis no won- 


der that he got into the ſecret of merchan- 


dize, and that by his fleet, and his land 


traffic by caravans, he heaped up ſuch 
immenſe riches, which he gained by the 


Indian trade. Alexander the Great had - 
alſo the advantage of trade in view, to 


which end, after the deſtruction of Tyre, 
he built the famous city of Alexandria 
in Egypt; by which canal the goods of 


India were conveyed into the Mediterra- 


nean, and thoſe of Egypt drew a prodi- 


gious treaſure; for *tis ſaid Ptolomy Eu- 
lates received ſeven millions and an half 
from thence yearly. 


In the beginning of the empire of 
Rome, their great treafure ſprang from 
their conqueſts, and the vaſt riches and 


tri- 
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tributes they drew from ſeveral parts of 


their dominions: but when they got poſ- 


ſeſſion of Egypt, they began to think of 


a more ſure and peaceable way, which 


was by all manner of arts and care to 


augment their trade, wherein they ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that the great trade car- 


ried on between the Indian and Mediter- 
ranean ſeas, brought them in vaſtly more 


than any of the Egyptian kings ever re- 
ceived before them. 5 


But when the Goths and Vandals over- 
turned the Roman empire, that com- 


merce through the Red-ſea, by Alex- 


andria, ceaſed, and was. afterwards car- 


ried on by way of Trebezon, Damaſcus, 
and Aleppo, which increaſed the trade of 
the free cities or ſtates of Venice, Genoa, 
Piſa, &c. and thoſe goods were not only 
vended in all the countries bordering upon 
the Mediterranean, but were ſent to Eng- 
land, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
and all over the Baltick, which gave en- 
couragement to the traffic of Bruges, 
where the commodities of the North, as 


corn, naval ſtores, &c. were lodged in 
the Summer, and where thoſe ſhips took 
in the commodities from the Levant back 


again to the Hans-towns, and thoſe ſhips 


that 
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that came from the Levant, tranſported 


the northern goods from Bruges into the 
Mediterranean. 


This traffic rendered thoſe citizens im- 
menſely rich, and made them grow above 
their buſineſs, and thereupon this trade 
was removed to Antwerp, which grew fo 
rich and opulent, that ſhe became the 
miſtreſs of Europe in trade, and continued 
it till the Duke D*'Alva's time; after 
which the perſecution begun by him, 
drove away the people, ſome to Amſter- 
dam, and other cities of the United Pro- 
vinces, which laid the foundation of that 
flouriſhing and powerful republic ; others 
fled to England, and eſtabliſhed the wool- 


len manufactory, and were received by 
Queen Elizabeth, with the utmoſt encou- 


ragement; and we have felt the benefit 
of their ſettling among us ever ſince. 


I mention this to ſhew trade will not 
remain long in any place where it meets 
with coldneſs and indifferency; but thoſe 
governments which embrace it with the 
greateſt chearfulneſs, and give it the moſt 
encouragement, ſhall have it. A 


In 
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In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
alſo of Henry the fourth of France, there 
ſeemed to be a ſurpriſing ſpirit for impro- 


ving trade, manufactures, and navigation, 


in England and France, whether from 
emulation or a benevolent inclination in 
thoſe princes to promote the welfare and 
proſperity of their ſubjects, I ſhall not 
determine. The Queen encouraged the 
diſtreſſed Walloons, and other artiſts, to 
ſettle here, and endowed them with many 
privileges, and enabled them to make a 


very great progreſs in carrying on the 


woollen and other manufactures. She 
alſo ſettled a trade with the Grand Signior, 
and with the Czar of Muſcovy, opened a 
trade to India, and begun foreign Plan- 
tatzons, wherein ſhe had a miniſtry no leſs 


ſolicitous than herſelf to carry it on. 


_ Henry the fourth of France, did indeed 
wonders for that kingdom, by fettling 
the filk, linen, and other manufactures; 
all which have been happily improved by 
the care of the memorable Monſ. Colbert, 


who, under the late Lewis XIV. has not 
only eſtabliſned every thing that remained 


imperfect, but alſo gained, by art and 
management, not only Fiſheries and Plan- 
tations, 
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_ tations, but a proſpect of every other im- 


provement ; by which means that prince 
was able to maintain a war againſt the 
moſt powerful confederacy that ever for- 


med in theſe latter times, to ſurround his 


kingdom and frontiers with the ftrongeſt 
fortreſſes in the world, to maintain an ar- 
my of above three hundred thouſand men 
during two long wars, and to diſpute the 
dominion of the ſeas againſt the United 
Powers both: of England and Holland; 
an expence ſuppoſed to be three times 
as 1 as ever that kingdom was capa- 
ble of ſuſtaining before. 


The example of Lewis the XIVth ſo 
far opened the eyes of the princes of Eu- 
rope, that moſt of them have put the 
ſame methods in practice, and the Em- 
peror of Germany, Czar of Muſcovy, 
and ſeveral other princes, ſee the way to 
make themſelves more confiderable, is to 
eſtabliſh manufactures where their reſpec- 
tive dominions produce materials for car- 
rying them on: upon this baſis is founded 
the power and ftrength of thoſe empires 
that begin to make ſo great a figure in 
Europe: how much the Engliſh com- 


merce, by the conſumption of the manu- 


factures of thoſe countries, has contribu- 
| ted 
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ted thereto, is worth enquiring into. Tis 


certain, princes who make ſearch after 
able men to regulate and improve their 
trade, will carry it away from thoſe that 
diſregard or neglect it. We lee that in- 
genious and penetrating prince the Duke 


of Savoy, though he has ſo ſmall a terri- 
tory, and as it were, but that one valu- 


able commodity of ſilk produced in it, 


has, by encouraging his ſubjects in the 
cultivation thereof, ſo much encreaſed 
and improved his revenues, that he is 
now able to maintain an army of thir- 


ty thouſand men, better, and with more 


eaſe to his ſubjects, than he could here- 


tofore maintain ten thouſand. 


But we have ſeen one inſtance in our 


time ſurpaſſing what was ever attempted 


before by any prince, for the improve- - 
ment of his country and his people, in 


the perſon of the late Czar of Muſcovy, 


a great and abſolute prince, who left his 


own kingdoms and grandeur, and travel- 


led incognito, like a private gentleman, - 
through a good part of Europe, to pry. 
into the arts and induſtry practiſed by the 


more civilized nations, for the gaining of 
riches and power, and condeſcended ſo far 
as to turn Mechanic, and work himſelf 

. with 
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eſpecially that of ſhip- building, that he 
might make himſelf maſter of the my- 
ſtery and ſkill requiſite in ſuch works, 


and be able effectually to carry the ſame 
home to his own country; to which end 


he ſpared no coſt to engage the beſt arti- 


zans of every kind to ſettle in his domi- 


nions, whither he alſo tranſported the arts 
and ſciences, and every thing needful to 
ſet up profitable manufactures, and cul- 
tivate his own unpoliſhed people, and ſet 


them upon gaining riches by trade, 
which he had found to be the chief ſource 


of wealth and power in England, Hol- 


land, and their neighbouring nations; 
and we fee how great a progreſs he made 


therein in a ſhort time, and that he has 


left a miniſtry no leſs {edulous to carry on 


his noble deſign. 


As materials are the firſt principles and 
foundation of manufactures ; and as the 


ſilk and linen are eſteemed as profitable 


as the woollen; I am thoroughly perſua- 
ded the methods herein propoſed will 
render the raiſing theſe materials both 
practicable and eaſy in our own domini- 
ons; and ſo very cheap, that it gives us 
a fair proſpect of out-doing any nation of 

Europe 
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with his own hands, at ſeveral trades, 
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Europe in carrying them on; which, with 
proper care to regulate ſuch underta- 
kings, will unite all his Majeſty's domi- 
nions into one intereſt, by ſettling ſuch a 
circulation of commerce among them, 
that one part ſha} be dependent on the 
other, and every part neceſſary to ſupport 


the whole, and more to the advantage of 


every particular; and get more by ſuch a 
circulation of trade, than they could have 
done by any contrivance of their own, 
even though they had been able to carry 
through the whole buſineſs within them- 
ſelves; and thoſe: who may have a mind 
to fee what I have propoſed: upon this 
head, may turn to the 27th, 28th, 29th, 
and zoth chapters, where they will find 
what I have written in ſeveral letters upon 
this occaſion, as well as ſome hints there- 
of in other parts of this Treatiſe. 
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N I. 
The ftate , the Trade of the nation: _ | 
| the ſame from the time of William the | 
, Conqueror to the acceſſion of Queen Eli- | 
| zabeth. In her time plantations diſco- 
J vered; fome ſettlements begun; trade 
a opened to Turkey, Muſcouy, &c, Ma 


nufatures improved and. eucbarcged Ly | 
King Wi iam. bl 


HE Engliſh nation. remained. much 
| in the lame ſtate, reſpecting Trade 
and. Navigation, from the tune of 
William the 8 to the acceſſion 
of Queen Elizabeth to the crown of Eng- | 
land, which then conſiſted chiefly in 25 j 
orting tin, lead, wool, ſame leather, iron, | 


7 ! 


4 other productions ſufficient to pur- 


| 
hafe what, foreign commodities. they | 
E. A anted, | 


B King 


1338, the tranſportation of wool out of 
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King Edward the third was the firſt 
prince from the conqueſt to his time, thai 


we find took any notice of Trade ; tor, in 
the parliament held at Weſtminſter in 


the kingdom was prohibited ; and, for 
the encouragement of foreign cloati- 
workers and other manufacturers to come 
and ſettle here, a great many privileges 
were granted, and an allowance from che 


king till they were fixed in a competent 
way of living; and it was enacted, that 
no ſubject ſhould wear any foreign cloth T 


for the future. From his reign to tlic 
acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, we do not * 
find any one prince, during that ſpace of 
time, had much regard for Trade, except. 

what was done by Henry the ſeventh, !“ 
which looks rather like policy of ſtate for ** 
cruſhing Perkin Warbeck; for though he N 
removed the mart from Antwerp to Ca- e 
lais, yet two years after, the prohibition le. 
was taken off, and the Trade was again 
opened to Antwerp, as formerly. About 
ten years after a law was-made, prohi- 
biting the importation of manufactures o 
ſilk wrought by itſelf, or mixed with an 
other thread. This (ſays Lord Bacon: 
© points at a true principle, viz. Wel 


foreign materials are but ſuperfluitic 9m 


foreign manufactures ſhould be prob. 
„ E bites 


k 
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« bited ; for that will either baniſh the 


0 ſuperfluity, or gain the manufacture. 
5 In — Elizabeth's time, many and 
in grcat advantages were added to trade. 
of i in the year 1579, a Turkey e e 
for as eſtabliſhed. The ſame year Sir Fran- 
ch. cis Drake returned to England, after 
a three years voyage round the world, and 
oc; many wonderful adventures and diſcove- 
che tics. He arrived at Plymouth, bringin 
tent with him a vaſt quantity of gold and fil- 
that ver, taken from the Spaniards. In her 
joth! reign alſo a treaty was ſettled with the 
the Duke of Muſcovy for a Trade to Arch- 
not engel, in which ſeveral advantages wert 
e H granted to the Engliſh nation. 

ma | Sir Walter Rawleigh, and others alſo 
nch, in her reign, diſcovered the plantations ; 
e for ©! tho' the firit planters met with almoſt ' 
in he nſuperable difficulties, and were often 
Ca. forced to quit what they had already ſet- 
5itiondtled; yet the greatneſs of their ſouls ſur- 
ag mounted all difficulties, and tho' often 
boufſſÞaMed in their attempts, they renewed 
örohi tem again with indefatigable zeal and 
res offÞ.duſtry, till at laſt tobacco and ſugar 
h anfeme to be planted, a great many ſhips 
con nil, and in a ſhort time not only ſup- 
wheplicd ourſelves with ſugar and tobacco 
Uitie rom America, but with very large quan- 
proviſÞ'es to ſend abroad, and ſupplied the 


Baltic k, 
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Baltick, Germany, Holland, Flanders, 
and France, with thoſe commodities, 
which brought in very great riches to us, 
and by degrees beat the Portugueſe out 
of the trade of thoſe parts of Europe. 

We do not find that her. ſucceſſor King 
James the firſt concerned himſelf much i in 
trade.; yet in imitation of Henry: the 
fourth of France, (who was wonderful 
aſſiduous in promoting ali forts af manu. 
factures, and among the reſt, that of 

lanting Mulberry-trees, and raiſing 
ſilk) made ſome. eſſays towards ſuch 4 
deſign here, and he and his courtiers 
ſeemed to be very fond of the undertaking, 
and letters were writ to Virginia to pro- 
mote that manufacture. Some ſmall pro- 
greſs was made there, and letters paſſed 
verween the planters and gentlemen. here; 


bur as ſoon as. they thought they. had 


engaged the planters to begin upon it, 
inſtead of promoting it heartily, and 
ſending ſome able and ſkilful. perſons " 
direct the undertaking, they threw. all 
upon the. planters, and that noble deſign 
came to nothing; whereas that of France 
ſucceeded to the immenſe e of that 
kingdom. 

King Charles the firſt had too many 
things upon his hands to concern himſelf 


with trade; as he was unacquainted there. 
: With 
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with, he was eaſily impoſed on; the 


conſequences of which make us labour 
under many inconveniences at this day; 


one of which was, his giving leave to the 
French to fiſh upon the banks of New- 
foundland, to ſupply an Engliſh convent 
in France in time of lent. 

Cromwell and the Rump had ſome 


excellent notions of trade; they fettted 


the act of navigation, beat the Dutch, 
forced them to a treaty, in which they 
were to deliver up the iſland of Pellarone, 


and to pay large ſums for the violences 


exereiſed upon the Engliſh at Amboyna. 
But upon the feſtoration of K. Charles 
the ſecond, the Dutch thought theraſelves 
ſecure enough, and fince have never 
made any ſatisfaction. They took Ja- 
matca with vaſt expence, which has been 
repaid ſince with immtereſt, The favour 
granted by King Charles the firft to the 
F rench, to fiſh upon the banks of New 
foundland, by length of time, and after- 
wards by the eaſy temper of King Charles 
the ſecond, gave them an opportunity of 
claiming a right to that part they had 
ſeized. It is ſaid King James the tecond. 
ſhewed great uneafineſs upon that oc- 
caſion; but nothing was done that we 


have heard of, in order to obtain ſatiſ- 
B 3 faction. 
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faction. The ſhort time he | reigned, 


and his other views for eſtabliſhing the 
popiſh religion, did not give him time 
te do any thing for trade. ER 

Upon King William's coming to the 
crown, early application was made to 
him for ſeveral amendments in trade, and 
for eſtabliſhing a great many uſeful manu- 
facturies among us, which had been 
kept under by France and others .under- 
ſelling the manufactures made at home. 
He was very ready to hear all propoſals 
made upon that account, and gave his 


utmoſt couptenance to all ſuch under- 


takings ; but by the fondneſs of the na- 
tion to French commodities, fo inuch 
countenanced by King Charles and King 
James, it was a very hard matter to bring 
them into love with thoſe made at home. 
However, ,upon breaking out of the 
war with France, and prohibiting French 
commadities, encouragement was given 
for ereccing ſeveral of thoſe manufactures 
here, as the Luſtring, Alamode, and o- 
ther filk manufactures for hoods and 
ſcarves, which the King's royal conſort, 
the excellent Queen Mary took.no ſmall 
pains to eſtabliſh ; for which article alone, 
it is allowed France drew from us above 
four hundred thouſand pounds yearly. 

f | — 
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At the ſame time the manufacture of glaſs 
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was eſtabliſhed, which before we uſed to | 


have from France; and alſo that of hats 
and paper. The manufacture of linen 
was ſettled in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom, particularly in Somerſetſhire and 
Dorſetſhire, where they made extraordi- 


nary good lirnen in imitation of France; 


and which ſo increas'd, that in a few 


years it was computed, in a diſtrict of 


about ten miles {quare, they made to the 
value of one hundre ] thouſand pounds 
yearly, Bus upon the peace with France, 
there were ſo many linnens run into the 
weſt, that it put that manufacture under 
great diſcouragement. In his time alſo 
the manufactures of copper and braſs were 
ſet on foot, which are brought to. great 


perfection, and now in a great meaſure 


ſupply the nation with coppers, kettles, 
and all forts of copper and braſs ware. 
The making of fail-cloth was begun and 
carried on to great perfection; allo ſword 
blades, ſciſſars, and a great many toys 
made of ſteel, which formerly we uſed to 
have from France ; in the manufacturing 


nations. The ſetting up of ſalt-works, 


and improving of falt-fprings and rock- 


falt, hath proved very beneficial here, 
and faves a very great treaſure yearly, 
B 4 which 


of which, it is ſaid we now excel all other 
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which we heretofore paid to France for 
ſalt and a great many other things 


Which I forbear to enumerate. 


Queen Anne's miniſtry, upon the 
treaty of Utrecht, too readily granted the 
French liberty to fiſh upon the very beſt 
fiſheries on the north coaſt of Newfound- 
land, and there to build ſtages to dry 
them. They alſo granted them Cape 
Breton, which was faid to be the yery beſt 
{pot in all thoſe ſeas for fiſhing. Thus 
we ſee the French, by their great pene- 
tration and knowledge in the affairs of 


commerce, gained from us a treafure 


equal to a mine of gold. 

The nation in Queen Elizabeth's time 
being in its infancy in trade, ſet out with 
great frugality, and ſaved money, and 
grew rich apace, and our merchants 
ipread themſelves over all Europe, Tur- 
ky, and America, as well as India, and 
introduced our manufactures and pro- 
ducts wherever they went. Their riches 
encreafing by this traffick, they not only 
had money enough to carry ofi their 
erade, but ſupplied foreign princes, lent 
money upon bottomree, and upon com- 


_ mothries in all countries: the remittances 
from whence fwelled the balance of trade 
fo much in our favour, that tho' in King 


Chartes the fecond's time, the folly of 
f | | | that 
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that reign encouraged the wearing the 


| manufactures of France to that degree, 


that it is commonly allowed we Paich 
them a balance of trade we drove with 
them, of at leaſt twelve or thirgeen huts 
dred thowfand pounds yearly; notwith- 
ſtandifig which, the profits of our com- 
merce, and money Abroad employed in 
trade, were fo very conſiderable, that ſil- 
ver and gold were plentier in England, 
both in his and King James's res, thaw 
any Other neighbouring kingddn, which 
oecaſioned quantities tobe comed here. 
But upon the war with France, ſome 
gentlemen rather adviſed to bortow mo- 
ney at intereft, thin raiſe neceffary ſup- 
mood wWikhiry the eonpaſs of the year, to 
earty en that juſt and neceftiry wat, 
which kad: that evi conſequence, that 
not only our fenchants who had morniey 
at intereſt abtoad, Hut even foreigners, 
brought in their Riehen to put in our | 
bats; Af tft this biought a heavy 
bad upen the nation; ad inflead of hy- 
my i 4 Parftmonieus and frugal manner, a 
thoſe Per ſons that had placed their money 
in the furids; and cbuld judge of their 
expenees, ll into more luxurious way 
of Nang, hach very much encreaſeq the 
eonfürrfptie of foreign commodities. | 
hd” Wfexeas * great quantities of 


bullion 
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have thought the only method to furniſh Þe 
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bullion were brought into this nation by 
the balance of our trade, and coined 
into money, the tables were turned, and iſ £ 
as faſt as we imported any bullion from / 
any part of the world, it was immediate- 

ly ſent away again to pay our debts. 
When filver was coined here, it common- 

ly was under ſtandard, and the gold- 


ſmiths did not give above 5s. 1d 4 or 4 for 


ome profit upon coining. The caſe is ſo iſ © 
much altered now, that ſilver has been 
above ſtandard, which has been bought 
up and exported to pay the balance of 
our trade. This is fo evident a truth, 
that I believe it cannot be denied; yet ſo 
miſtaken are many people, that they can- 
not fee the difference between having a 
vaſt treaſure of ſilver and gold in the king- 
dom, and the mint employed in coining 
money, the only true token of treaſure 
and riches, and having 1t carried away; 
but they ſay money is a commodity hke 
other things, and think themſelves never 
the poorer for what the nation daily ex- Ar 
ports. This hath drawn me into the on 
conſideration of our national benefit, OU 
that it may be thoroughly weighed. 1 T. 


2 of eight, becauſe they would have @ 4 


gentlemen with proper conſiderations, is ſu. 
to give ſome account of the commodities an 
them 
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the nations we trade with take from us, 
and what we take from them, and to 
give my thoughts where I think * ba- 
lance lies. 


| CHA P. II. 
Trade bet uuen England and Turky. © 


S Turky is the outmoſt bounds of 
the Mediterranean, I ſhall begin 

our commerce with that mighty empire. 
The commodities they take from us, 
are chiefly broad-cloth, long ells, tin, lead, 
and ſome iron; and the Engliſh merchants 
frequently buy up French and Liſbon ſu- 
gars, and tranſport thither, as well as 

bullion from Cadiz. 15 

But notwithſtanding, the Turky Trade 
is very uſeful, the goods we fend being 


fully manufactured. and carried to them 


in our own ſhipping ; and the commodi- 
ties we take from them in returns, are 
alſo in our own navigation. 

Fhe commodities we take from chem 
are chiefly raw, and very proper to carry 
on our home manufactures, and employ 
our poor, as well as for re- exportation. 


The great value is in raw filk. We take 


beſides, grogram-yarn, dying-ſtuffs o 
ſundry kinds, drugs, ſoap, AP cotton, 
and ſome fruit, oil, &c. 3 
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N. B. The Turky filk is only fit for 
the fhute of our fine damaſks, and other 
coloured filks, and for making ſilk ſtock- 
ings, galloons, and filver and gold lace; 
but not proper for the warp of any ilk, 
not being fine enough, nor even enough 
for organzie, or doubte twiſted ſilk, that 
being all Italian; nor indeed even enough 
for the ſhute or woof of black luſtrings, 
alamodes, or paduafoys, the ſhute of that 
being allo Italian. | 


C HAP. III. 
— Englund and Daly. 


TAL takes from us broad- cloth, 

long: ells, bays, druggets, ealliman- 
coes, camblets, and divers other ſtuffs ; 
leather, tin, lead; great quantities of 
fiſh ; as pilchards, herrings, falmon, New- 
foundland codd, &c. pepper, and other 
Eaſt India goods. 
The commodities England takes from 
them, are raw, thrown, and wrought ſilk, 
wine, oil, foap, olives, fome dyers ware, 
anchovies, &c. 

Formerly we received a conſiderable 


balance from them; but the French now 


ry ying them with very great quantities 
woollen maniifactures, and alfo having 


got part of the Newfwunilland, Trade from 


us ; 
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us; and as we import t quantities 
of thrown and raw ſitk from thence, to 
carry on our manufactures, it is thought 
the balance now againſt us is confiderable. 

The Italtans have an excellent method 


h of throwing their filk by a water engine, 
t which, with a few hands to attend: it, will 
h do more work than a hundred perſons can 


1 do at throwing aecording to our method. 
it Indeed, fine Italian raw filk cannot be 
thrown to truth and good workmanſhip 
by any other method, the engine going 10 
much truer. than it can be wrought by 
hand. We have been fo unfortunate as 
never to have had any fuck engine till of 
1; late; and there is but one eompleat in 
* the kingdom. | 


£ „ 
F- Trade between Englund and Spain. 
r | | | - 
PAIN takes from us broad-eloth, 
N druggets, cathmancoes, bays, ſtuffs, 
"A of divers kinds, leather, fiſh, tin, lead, 
ey corn, &c. 2 5 
| The commodities England takes from 
le | them, are wine, oth, fruit of divers kinds, 
w || wool, indigo, cochineal, and dying ſtuffs : 
2s | the bulk of the commodities we take 
S * Since Mr. Gee's time there have been many 
mn others conſtructed. . 
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from them, are the produce of their own 
country, viz. wine, oil, and fruit; fo 
that the Spaniards pay for our woollen, 
and all other products, at a very eaſy 
rate ; and if it were not for the great 
conſumption of Spaniſh wines, fruits and 
oils, in England, their fales of thoſe 
commodities would amount but to a trifle, 

having no nation for their cuſtomers but 
us, Holland, and a very ſmall matter to 
Flanders, Hamburgh, and the Baltick. 

*Tis ſuppoſed we take off at leaſt two 
thirds of the whole ; ſo that although we 
are obliged to the Spaniards for their 
cuſtom for our manufactures, they are 
no leſs obliged to us for taking off their 
products. | 


Formerly we received a great balance 
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* from them in bullion, but ſince the houſe 


of Bourbon has filled the Spaniſh Throne, 
| and introduced French ſtuffs, and French 
j faſhions, it is preſumed the balance is but 
very ſmall in our favour. . 


E 

| l Trade between England and Portugal. 

\ORTUGAL takes from us broad- 
cloth, druggets, bays, long-ells, cal- 


limancoes, and all other ſorts of ſtuffs, 
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as well as tin, lead, leather, fiſh, corn, 
and other Engliſh commodities. 

England takes from them great quan- 
tities of wine, oil, ſalt, and fruit; by 
which means their ſpare lands (ſince they 
have the ſupplying us with wine) are 
greatly improved; and though we may 
allow a conſiderable balance to be brought 
us, yet it is not ſo great as ſome imagine. 

The Portugueſe have much abated of 
their induſtry, ſince the finding, out the 


gold and ſilver mines in the Brazils ; and 


well they may, the working thoſe mines 
turning to better account than their plan- 
ting ſugar and tobacco; the importing 
of which from our plantations, has beat 
thoſe of Portugal and Spain out of the 
northern parts of Europe, as a little en- 
couragement, and good regulation, would 
do in the Mediterranean ; and we have 
now a fair opportunity of. enlarging our 
commerce, provided we make uſe of it. 


| The Trade between England and Partu- 
gal the reader will find further explained in 
the APPENDIX. . 2 5 
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CHAP YL 
2 rade between Lag land and F. rance. 


RANCE takes from England large 

quantities of tobacco, horn-plmes, 

tin, ſome lead, fome flannels, and corn 
in time of ſcarcity. 

England takes from France, wine, rin. 
dy; linen, fine lace, fine-ccambricks*, and 
cambrick lawns, to a prodigious Lale, 
brocades, velvets, and many other tle 
flk manufactures, which” are either run 
in upon us, or come by way of Holland; 


| the Rumour of ſome of our nobilivy and 


try being ſuch, that alrthongh we have 
thoſe manufactures made as god, if not 


better than the Freneh, yer they are 


foreed to be called. by the pane of Frenck 


Since Mr. Gee wrote this treatiſe, the weari 


of French cambricks has been prohibited by ſeveral 
acts of Parliament. But notwithſtanding this .pro- 


hibition, they continue to be potred in upon us. 
They come, indeed; under the denom ation of Si 
leſia lawns ; that is, they are entered at the Cuſtom- 
houſe by that name, and are packed up in the form 


of the long lawns of that country; yet they are, in 


reality, no other than French and Flanders cam- 
bricks, However, the greater quantity are ſmug- 
gled ; and this clandeſtine traffic is much more ex- 
tenſive . many perſons imagine. 
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to make them ſell. Their linens are run 
in upon us in very great quantities, as are 
their wine and brandy from Lands-end 
even to the Downs. Their brandies have 
been ſold from 3s. to 38. 6d. per gal- 
lon, and their claret from 3s. to 45s. 
the beſt, though the bare duty of the 
brandy 1s 6s. 8d. per gallon, and the 
duty of their wine 521. per tun, or 13 d. 
per quart ; this muſt drain us of our 
gold and filver ; for the ſmugglers carry 
nothing out but gold, filver, and wool, 
to purchaſe thoſe commodities with : it 1s 


_ a misfortune upon us, that our intereſt is 


not better conſidered : we might be fup- 
plied with fine rum from our plantations, 
that would be more acceptable to our 
common people than French brandy, pro- 
vided the importation was ſufficiently en- 
couraged ; then the nation would be fups 
phed with that fpirit at Httle or no charge; 
for it would not coft above 12 d. Sterling 
per gallon abroad ; and, in reality, it 
could not ſtand us in one fifth part of 
that: for it is ſhewn in the following dif. 
courſe, that four fifths of all that is gain- 


ed in the plantations, comes home to us. 


France, above all other nations, is the 
worft for England to trade with : it pro- 
duces moſt things neceffary for life, and 
wants very little either for Rixury or con- 
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venience, ſome few materials excepted to 
help to carry on their manufactures ; the 
chief of which are wool, and ſome dying 


ſtuffs. | 


Henry the fourth eſtabliſhed: their li- 
nen manufacture ſo, that they have not 
only enough to ſupply themſelves, but 
export mighty quantities. He alſo en- 


couraged the planting mulberry-trees, and 


making of ſilk, which is now brought to 


ſo great perfection, that, we are credibly | 


informed, they make within themſelves 
ſufficient quantities for carrying on all 
their manufactures ; and not only ſo, but 


they have exported ſome of their thrown 


filk to be ſold at Leghorn ; which is ſaid, 


in all reſpects, is as good as the beſt: ſrik 


made in Italy; ſo that what raw ſilk they 
have from abroad, is in returns for their 
woollens, and other manufactures, which 
they ſend out again to Leghorn for a mar- 
ket. They have laid down ſome of their 
beſt lands for paſturage to mend the growth 
of their wool: thoſe political and frugal 
meaſures muſt make them the richeſt na- 
tion in Europe. They have modelled 
every thing ſo well, that they ſend out 
their filk and linen manufactures moſtly 
of their on product, and have the re- 
turns again in ſilver and gold. Great part 
indeed of their woollen manufacture is 

- | carried 


of ww 
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carried on with Spaniſh and Iriſh wool: 


What they import from Ireland might be 


prevented, if proper care was taken; but 
inſtead of that, there is a duty of 19d. 
farthing per ſtone laid upon all that comes 
to England: ſo that the French buy 
theirs in Ireland near 20 per cent. cheaper 
than we. | 


CHAP. VI. 
Trade between England and Flanders. 


yen ns S takes from us ſerges, 
1 a few flannels, a very few ſtuffs, 
ſugar, tobacco, tin and lead. | 

England takes from them fine lace, fine 
cambricks * and cambrick lawns, Flan- 
ders whited linens, threads, tapes, incles, 
and divers other commodities to' a very 
great value: but the Dutch having the 


command of the mouth of the Scheld, 


do thereby, ſecure to themſelves, in a 
great meaſure, the paſſage of goods to 
and from Flanders through Holland; fo 
that it is difficult to judge what the ba- 
lance we pay to them amounts to: but it 
is undoubtedly very conſiderable, we be- 
ing their greateſt cuſtomers for thoſe com- 
modities; and yet they prohibit our wool- 


* See-the preceding note. | 


Jö 4 
len cloths; which, if freely admitted, 


tis thought would not amount to one fifth 


part of what we take from them. 5 


. 
T rate between England and Germany. 


ERMANY takes from England 
broad-cloth, druggets, long ells, 
ſerges, and ſeveral ſorts of ſtuffs; robac- 


co, ſugar, ginger, Eaſt India goods, tin, 
lead, and ſeveral other commodities, the 


great conſumption of which is in the 


lower Germany. 
England takes from: them prodigious 
quantities of linen, linen- yarn, kid fikins, 


tin plates, and a "_ , other com- 


modities. 

According; to the cnftordioate: ac- 
count, the balance was thought to be in 
our favour, when we were ſupphed b 
France with linens; but fince the high 
duty upon French linens, the Emperor, 
and other princes of Germany, have 
gained that manufacture, which has 
greatly enriched them; and yet, not- 
withſtanding thoſe great advantages, they 
have by importing their nens upon us, 


ſome of them have prohibited ſeveral 


ſorts of our woollen manufactures, and 
others 
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others have prohibited all ; which gives 


chem a very great balance upon us. 


VC 


Trade between England and due and 


Denmark. 


OR WAY and Denmark take how 
England guineas, crown pieces, 
and bullion ; a little tobacco, and a few 


coarſe woollens of ſmall value. 


England takes. from Norway, &c. vaſt 
quantities of deal boards, timber, ſpars 
and iron: we pay them a very great 
balance, which is greatly increaſed by 
the late eſtabliſhment of their ſhips in the 
navigation and freight. of their timber. 


CHAP. * 
Trade between. England aud Sweden. 


WE DEN takes from England our 

gold, ſilver, and but a ſmall quan- 

tity of the manufactures and production 
of England. 

England takes from Sweden near two- 
thirds of the iron wrought up or conſu- 
med in the kingdom, copper, boards, 
plank, &c. The — they drew from 


us 
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us comin before the late war with 
Denmark, to between two and three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds yearly, beſides the 
freight of their own product, and it is 
now much greater, as our conſumption 
of thoſe commodities' hath much increa- 
ſed, without any increaſe on the part of 
' Sweden, 


c H A P. XI. 
T rade befiveen Englond and Roſa 78 


USS IA takes from F noland ſome 
coarſe cloth, long ells, worſted ſtuffs, 
tin, lead, tobaccoes, and A few other 
contmodities. ES 
England takes from Ruſſia, een lar, 
linen- cloth, -ſinen-yarn, Ruſſia leather, 
tallaw, fors, iron, pot-aſh, &c. to an 
immenſe value, but having no other 
market to go to for hemp, where any 
great quantities may be had, they are 
paid their own prices for what we take ot 
them. Fu 


6AM AS. XII. 
Trade between England and Holland. 


OL. LAND takes from England 
broad-cloth, druggets, long ells, 
ttuffs weed a great * ſorts, leather, corn, 

5 coals. 
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coals, and ſomething of almoſt every 
thing that this kingdom produces; be- 
ſides all forts of India and Turky<re- 


| exported goods, -ſugars, tobacco, rice, 


cinger, pitch and tar, and ſundry other 
commodities of the produce of our Ame- 
rican-plantations. 55 1 
England takes from Holland great 
quantities of. fine Hollands linen, threads, 
tapes and incles, waale fins, braſs batte- 
rv, madder, argol, with a large number 
of other commodities, and toys, clap- 
board wainſcot, &c. but according to the 
cuſtom-houſe accounts, We ovet-balance 
them m trade to a coſſſiderable value. 
According to this view. of the trade with 
Holland, the. balanee paid us 1s thrice as 
auch as we receive from either Portugal 
or Spain: but when we conſider the great 
:vmber of ſmuggling ſhips that are em- 
r',yed between this kingdom and Hol- 
land, and the ſupply we have from them 
of pepper, and all other ſorts of India 
ſpice, with callicoes, muiſlins, India ſilks, 
and romals and dther manufactures of 
India, coffee, tea, china ware, and very 
great quantities of Hollands and fine lace, 
cambricks, Dutch paduaſoys, velvets, and 
other wrought ſilks, it is apt to furniſh 
the thinking part of mankind with other 
notion s 8 
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CHAP. XII 
| Trade between England and Ireland. 


REL AND takes from England fine 
broad-cloth, rich ſilks, ribbons, gold 
and ſilver lace, manufactured iron and 
cutlery wares, pewter, great quantities of 
hops, coals, dying wares, tobacco, ſugar, 
Eaſt-India goods, raw ſilk, Hollands, and 
almoſt every thing they uſe, but coarſe 

linens, coarſe woollens, and eatables. 
England takes from Ireland woollen- 
yarn, linen-yarn, great quantities of 
wool in the fleece, Be carrying on our 
manufactures, and employing our poor, 
ſome tallow : but that which makes Ire- 
land fo very profitable to England; is, 
that it is thought near one third part of 
the rents of the whole belong to Engliſh 
noblemen and gentlemen that dwell here, 
beſides the very large ſums that are ſpent 
for the education of their youth, by the 
great number of nobility and gentry that 
reſort to the Englſh court, and thoſe 
who come to ſolicit for places and, em- 
ployments. There may be added to theſe 
the ſums. of money that are paid to per- 
ſons that have places and penſiqns out of 
the Iriſh revenues, who reſide here 1 8 
tides 
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ides they, upon their eſtabliſhment, main- 
tain 10 or 12,000 men, who are always 
ready upon any emergency. 1 
They have an extraordinary trade for | 
heir hides, tallow, beef, butter, &c. to 
Holland, Flanders, France, Portugal and 
pain, which enables them to make large 
remittances to > Koop their Aa: with us. 
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= Trade between England and the Sugar 


len- Plantations. 

* 8 UR ſugar plantations take from 

"or, 1 all ſorts of cloathing, both | 

Ire. inen, filks, and woollen, wrought iron, ö 
is, Praſs, copper; all ſorts of houſhold fur- N 

- of Niture, and a great part of their food; ſo | 

lich hat they are entirely dependant on us. 


They ſend us ſugar, ginger, and ſeve- | 


ere, | 
cnt Hal commodities, enough for our own l 
the Wonſumption ; and formerly we re-expor- ; 
hat Ned as much as brought in ſeveral hundred 
10ſe houſand pounds yearly. They ſend us 
m- ll the bullion and gold they can meet | 
1eſe Prith, but rarely carry out any, and, 

er oubtleſs would produce a great many 


t of ther commodities, which we now have 
be. From India by way of Holland, as cinna- 
des Nnon, cloves, nutmegs, mace, coffee, &c. 
provi- 
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provided they were planted, and effectui 
care taken of them. 


CHAP. XV. 
Trade between England and the Tobacu 


Plantations. | 


HE Tobacco Plantations take from 
1 England their a houſnold 
goods, iron manufactures of all ſortz 
ſaddles, bridles, braſs and copper wares 
and notwithſtanding their dwelling among 
the woods, they take their very turnen 
wares, and almoſt every thing elſe tha 
may be called the manufacture of Eng 
land: ſo that indeed it is a very gren 
number of people that are employed t! 
provide a ſufficient ſupply of goods fo 
them. : 
England takes from them not on! 
what tobacco we conſume at home, but 
very great quantities for re-exportation, 
which may properly be ſaid to be th 
ſureſt way of enriching this kingdom. 
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CHAP YL 
Trade between England and Carolina, 


AROLINA hes in as happy a ch- 
mate as any in the world, from 32 

to 36 degrees of northern latitude ; the 
ſoil is in general fertile: the rice it produ- 
ces is ſaid to be the beſt in the world; and 
no country affords better ſilk than has 
been brought from thence, tho' for want 


of ſufficient encouragement, the quantity 


imported is very ſmall; *tis ſaid both 
bohea and green tea have been raiſed 
there extraordinary good of the kind; the 
olive tree grows wild, and thrives very 
well, and might ſoon be improved fo far 
as to ſupply us with large quantities of 
oil; 'tis ſaid the fly, from whence the 
cochineal is made, 1s found very com- 
monly ; and if care was taken, very great 
quantities might be made; the indigo 
plant grows exceeding well; and *tis 
thought, if rightly improved, we might 
be ſupplied with both the aforeſaid com- 
modities, not only to anſwer our home- 
conſumption, but with large quantities 
for re- exportation; the country has plen- 
ty of iron mine in it; and would produce 
excellent hemp and flax, if encourage- 
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ment was given for raiſing it; it lies as Pr 
convenient as any of our colonies in s 
America for carrying on the ſkin trade, Wh 
and ſupplying the Indian nations with HO 
Evgliſh commodities: the rice trade, 
ſince it hath been made an enumerated 
commodity, is under great diſcourage- 
ment; for it cannot be ſent directly to 
Portugal and Spain, as formerly; and 
and it will not bear the charge of bring. 
ing home and reſhipping, unleſs it be at 
the time when the crops in the Milaneſe 
and Egypt prove bad. 

The enumeration was obtained by 2 
captain * of a ſhip employed by a com- 
| pany then trading to Carolina; for ſeve- 

ral ſhips going from England thither, 
and purchaſing rice for Portugal, pre- 
vented the aforeſaid captain of a loading; 
upon his coming home, he poſſeſſed a mem- 
ber of + parhament (who was very fre- 
quently employed to prepare bills) with 
an opinion, that carrying rice directh 
to Portugal was a prejudice to the trade 
of England, and privately got a clauſe 
into an act & to make it an enumerated 
commodity, by which means fecured a 
freight to himſelf; but the conſequence 


* Cole. + Mr. Lowndes. 
§ 3, 4 Q. A. Act for continuing the duty ot 
low wines, coffee, tea, &c. | 
prove 
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proved a vaſt loſs to the nation; and that 
is not ſuppoſed to be one third part of 
what it might have been by this time; 
now this could not have happened, if 
that gentlman who brought in that clauſe 
had underſtood the nature and circulation 
of trade, he would then have known, 
that it is much more the intereſt of the 
Engliſh merchant to fell his rice in Por- 
tugal, and have the money remitted 
thence, than it is to have it brought to 


| England, afterwards ſhipped to Holland, 


Hamburgh, or Portugal; for the dif. 


ference in the freight and charges 1s at 


leaſt 50 * cent. 


N. B. The rich ground: that lie under 
the Apalachean hills, and through Virgi- 
nia, &c. are inviting places for raiſing 
filk, hemp and flax, the air being accoun- 
ted healthy and pure; and the country is 
large enough to canton out into diſtinct 
bots all the inhabitants we ſhall be capa- 
ble of ſending, from whence they will have 
the convenience of ſending all their goods 
down by navigable rivers. | 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Trade between England and Penſylvania. 


ENSILVANIA, within forty years, 

has made wonderful improvements; 

they have built a large and regular city, 
they have cleared great tracts of land, 
and raiſed very great quantities of wheat 
and other proviſions; and they have, by 
way of Jamaica, beat out a very great 
trade for their corn and proviſions to the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; and if this trade be 
properly nurſed up, it may draw the 
.Spaniſh coaſt very much to depend on us 


for a ſupply of flower, biſket, &c. which Ie. 
may be of great advantage to us. 
It 1s already attended with that good 


conſequence, that it hath ſupplied them Trad 
with gold and filver, which 1s frequently | 
brought home by our trading ſhips from N 
thence, and has very much enlarged 
their demands upon us for broad-cloth, 
kerſies, druggets, ſerges, ſtuffs, and 
manufactures of all ſorts. . 
They ſupply the Sugar-Plantations 
with pipe and barrel ſtaves, and other 
lumber; with flower, biſket, pork, &c. 
but this is not ſufficient for their cloath- 
ing, and therefore are forced to make 
„ ſome- 
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ſomething by their own labour and in- 
duſtry to anſwer that end. 


C Ht AF AVYUL 


Trade between England, Fa ey, and 
New-York | 


HE provinces of New-Jerſey and 
New-York produce much the ſame 
with Penſilvania, and their traffick is 
much the ſame; we have what money 
they can raiſe to buy our manufactures 
for their cloathing ; and what they further 
want, they, are forced to manufacture 
= for themſely es, as the aforeſaid colonies 
h do. 
H 


TEW-ENGLAND, takes from us 


linen, fail-cloth and cordage for rigging 
their ſhips, haberdaſhery, &c. to raiſe mo- 
ney to pay for what they take of us, they 
are forced to viſit the Spaniſh coaſts, 
where they pick up any commodity they 
can trade for. They carry lumber and 
b. {Proviſions to the Sugar Plantations ; ex- 
change proviſions for logwood with the 


C 4 log- 


Trade between England and New-England. 


all ſorts of woollen manufactures, | 
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logwood cutters at Campeachey; they 
ſend pipe and barrel ſtaves, and fiſh, to 
Spain, Portugal, and the Streights; 
they ſend pitch, tar, and turpentine, to 
England, with ſome ſkins: but all thode 


commodities fall very ſhort of purchaſing 


their cloathing in England, and there- larg 
fore what other neceſſaries they want, 155 
Ive 


they are forced to manufacture for them- 


| ſelves, as the afore-mentioned colonies. grea 
| oY 
tatio 

: CHAP. AX. ſlave 
Trade between England and Africa. ry 
UR trade with Africa 1s very pro- vate 
fitable to the nation in general; i e 

has this advantage, that it carries no mo- Mert 
ney out, and not only ſupplies our plan- brou 
tations with ſervants, but brings in them 
great deal of bullion for thoſe that are trade 
ſold to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, beſide" P 
gold duſt, and other commodities, a woul: 
red-wood, teeth, Guinea grain, & 
ſome of which are re-exported; the ſup- Tt 
plying our plantations with negroes is oH 
that extraordinary advantage to us, that "ei 


the planting ſugar and tobacco, and car-} 
Ving on trade there, could not be ſup- 
Ported without them; wien Plantations, 


as I have elſewhere obſerved, are the 
great 


great cauſes of the increaſe of the riches 
of the kingdom; there has been great 
ſtruggles by the African company to en- 


groſs that trade to themſelves; by which 


means, they would not only prevent the 
large profits that are brought into the na- 
tion by the trade private adventurers 
drive thither, but would allo be one 


great means of ruining our plantations ; 


tor, as I have already obſerved, our plan- 
tations are ſupported by the labour of 
ſlaves, and our profit either more or leſs, 
according to the numbers they employed; 
and as the trade 1s now drove on by pri- 
vate adventurers, they puſh it with all 
imaginable vigour; and the planters have 
not only very great numbers of ſlaves 
brought in, but they are alſo afforded 


them at moderate prices; but if this 


trade ſhould fall into the hands of the 
company, the management, I am afraid, 
would be as it has been in ſome other 
companies, carried on. to the enriching 
particular perſons, who too often trade 
away the company's eſtates; whereas pri- 


rate traders put themſelves into all me- 


thods of frugality, induſtry, and good 
management; which indeed evidently 
appears by the trade the company drove, 
and what private adventurers have done: 
for the company at beſt, by what I ap- 
C5 prehend, 
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prehend, never traded for above five or . 


ſix thouſand negroes yearly ; whereas pri- 
vate adventurers have traded for thirty 


thouſand or upwards: and if ever our fil 
trade ſhould come to be put under a com- 60 : 
pany, I ſhall take it for granted, that our = 


improvements in the plantations, which is 
carried on by the labour of negroes, 
would ſoon decline. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Trade between England and Eaft-India. 


A S the greateſt empires, and the 
A vaſteſt numbers of people are 
found in that part of the world called 
Aſia, I was ready to ſpend my thought: 
upon the notions ſome have of the advan- 
tages that might be drawn to us by the 
induſtry of the Engliſh nation 1n trading 
from one kingdom to another; but conf: 
dering, that trade is limited by charter, 
I ſhall only touch upon ſome particulars, 
' We ſend very great quantities of bullion 
thither, as well as ſome manufactures 
of this kingdom, which purchaſe there, 
at very low prices, the products and ma- 
nufactures of India and China, whic 
are brought home in our own navigation; 
out of which we ſupply ourſelves wit 
muſlins 
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muſlins, callicoes, and other cotton 
cloaths, ſufficient for our own conſump- 
tion; as alſo with coffee, tea, and raw 
fiik; and, it is ſuppoſed, {ell to foreigners 
as many of the ſaid commodities as repay 
for all the bullion ſhipped out, and leave 
with us beſide a very conſiderable ba- 
lance upon that trade. 

Bengal raw filk is bought at very low 
prices there, and 1s very uſeful in carry- 
ing on the manufactures of this king- 
dom. 5 

China ſilk is of excellent ſtaple, and 
comes at little above one third of the 
e price of Italian Piedmont filk; the duty 
of Bengal raw ſilk being one third more, 
d and China near three times as much as 
that of Italian, hinders our being ſupplied 
ſo fully as we ought, and is a great da- 
hel mage to the nation; for we pay the duke 
of Savoy all ready money for what we 
Ml have from him, which as effectually 
drains us .of our bullion, as the India or 
China trade does; with this aggravation, 
that almoſt three pounds of China filk 
may be purchaſed for the money that one 
pound of Piedmont filk coſts us. 

Altho' filver is not ſent out directly to 
Piedmont, as it is to India, yet in fact it 
it is the ſame thing; for the —_ of 

ome 
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ſome other trade is carried thither, which 
otherwiſe would be remmitted to us. 

The ſilk of China will anſwer, in moſt 
reſpects, the uſe of Italian filk, provided 
we could be ſupplied with the fine raw 
filk of which they make their damaſks, 
ſattins, and other fine manufactures, 
which by the curioſity of thoſe ſilks, muſt 
_ up to the goodneſs of Italian 
ilk. „„ 

The China ſilk that we commonly re. 
ceive, is purchaſed at Canton, the near- 
eſt port we trade to in China; but their 


fine ſilk is made in the provinces of Nan- 


kin and Chekiang, where their fine ma- 


nufactures are carried on, and where pro- 


digious quantities of raw ſilk are made, 
and the beſt in all China; we have never 
imported any of the ſuperfine here, but 
two or three ſhips have brought extraordi- 
nary good, the beſt of which, we are in- 
formed, was brought from Amoy ; and 


' doubtleſs, if encouragement was given 


for the importation of that fine filk, it 
might be thrown here, and our manu- 
factures carried on at a ſmall expence to 
the nation: the countries of Chekiang 
and Nankin that produce it, are much to 
the northward of the places we now trade 
to, and near Chuſan, about five or ſix 

hundred 
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hundred miles to the northward of Can- 
ton, an iſland in which we formerly had a 
factory, and were admitted to trade. 
That country is very cold in winter, 
and I have been informed, ſome of our 
woollen goods have ſold very well there, 
eſpecially our callimancoes and long-ells. 
Beſides, the countries of Chekizng and 
Nankin are near the heart of the empire, 
where the greateſt trade is drove; and 
Nankin being the Metropolis of trade in 


| that country, as London 1s in England, 


ſhe ſends out her manufactures and 
merchandize to Canton, as we do to Briſ- 
tol, and other out-ports; but as Canton 
is the neareſt port, ſome captains and 
ſupercargoes raiſe objections againſt going 
further down the coaſt, alledging that it 
is a difficult pilotage, and in danger of 
loſing their paſſage back that year; that 
the Mandarins, and other officers, im- 
poſe upon them, which makes it difficult 
to trade with them; but when private 
traders had liberty to go to China, they 
were of another opinion; they went to 
thoſe places where they could get moſt 
money; and the people of Chuſan (where 
the merchants of Nankin as well as of 
Hamcheu and Nimpo, two other great 
trading cities, lodge great quantities of 
merchandize) would be as ready to culti- 

| . | vate 
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vate a correſpodence with our captains 
and ſupercargoes, as the people of Can- 
ton are; and it is hoped we may find as 
much encouragement to trade 'to thoſe 
parts, as we now do to Canton, their in- 
tereſt being the ſame among them all, 
A trade of this nature cannot be imme- 
diately ſettled, good and prudent ma- 
nagement and time muſt do that; ſome 
of our ingenious gentlemen haye found, 
that ſeveral of our commodities, as well 
as our woollens, would do very well to- 
wards. the heart of China; and to ſpeak 
freely, every lover of his country ought 
to have the advantage thereof in view, as 
well as his own private gain; if this trade 
could be fixed, and any quantities vend- 
ed in that vaſt country, and the fine ſilk 
above-mentioned imported, it would ex- 
ceedingly add to the profits we already 
receive by the Indian trade, and bring 
thoſe advantages with it, that may enable 
us to vye with any kingdoms in Europe 
in the ſilk manufactures; for as cheap- 
neſs and goodneſs always gives preference, 
ſilk ſo imported from China would anſwer 
in both reſpects ; and it is to be hoped, im- 
provements of this kind would be readily 
undertaken by the company, and be an 
acceptable ſervice to them, as well as to 
the nation in general. i ” 

| 8 e 
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The licences given by the company to 
private merchants, to carry on a coaſting 
trade in India, has been of great advan- 
tage to this nation, and ſeveral merchants 
that tranſported themſelves thither, have 
by that means been enabled not only to 


pay debts here, but alſo put themſelves 


into a way of raiſing fortunes for them- 
ſelves and families. 


CHAP. AXE 
French faſhions pernicious to England. 


CARCELY any thing is more ſur- 
prizing, than our fondneſs of French 
faſhions. Monſ. Colbert, that great and 
able miniſter, ſaw how much we were at- 
tached to them ; it ſo far prevailed in the 
reign of King Charles the ſecond, that 
our faſhion-mongers were forced to go to 
France ſeveral times in the year to ſee 
what was fit for our court and quality to 
wear; which occaſioned the laying out of 
large ſums of money in the rich filk ma- 
nufactures of that kingdom. | 
As ſoon as thoſe ſilks came over, our 
weavers got the faſhion, and made ſilks 
to the French patterns; but before they 
could diſpoſe of them, the French artful- 
ly invented other new faſhion'd filks, 
| which 
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which prevented the ſale of thoſe made 
here, and diſcouraged the Engliſh manu- 
factures, by changing faſhions ſo often 
upon them, that they couid make very 
little of the filk manufactures here in 
that King's reign. 

| Upon a debate concerning the im- 
provement of trade and commerce in 
France, the King being preſent, a trade 
to the Eaſt-Indies was propoſed, as well 
as ſeveral other improvements; we are 
told Mon. Colbert delivered his thoughts, 
that the moſt ſpeedy way of increaſing 
the riches of the kingdom, was the find- 
ing out of manufactures for employing 
the poor, and ſetting the idle people to 
work; that as flax, ſilk, and wool, were 
the molt conſiderable, he ſhould as much 
as poſſible produce thoſe commodities in 
his own country : and as manufactures 
come to be made and worn in his court, 
the Engliſh nation would fall into the 
wearing of them alſo, which would be the 
moſt certain way of enriching his king- 
dom, and abundantly exceed all the ad- 
vantages that could, be expected by an 
Indian trade; accordingly they were put 
to work; the French King himſelf, to 
ſet an example, would wear nothing but 
what was the manufacture of France; fo 


| fond was he of promoting them, that 
even 
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even upon the death of his mother, when 
he was told they wanted Engliſh cloth for 
mourning, he politively forbad his court 
from wearing any other than the manu- 
facture of France, immediately ordered a 


| ſuit to be made for himſelf; and when 


put on, deſired his courtiers would come 
and ſee how well it fitred, and which of 
his ſubjects thought it not good enough 
for them; and *tis ſaid took particular no- 
tice of thoſe who appeared earlieſt in 
cloth or ſtuff of their own manufacturing. 

Upon the acceſſion of King William to 
the throne, the parliament of England 


made laws with great penalties on ſuch as 


ſhould trade or deal in French alamodes 
or luſtrings, in order to eſtabliſh that ma- 
nufacture_ hem & 

The French King, on the other hand, 
gave all imaginable encouragement to his 
manufactures at Lyons, &c. and to the 
ſmugglers to carry on the trade, and run 
them into England; when a whole knot 
was broke, he gave at one time, as we 


have been well aſſured, forty thouſand 


piſtoles to ſupply them with a new ſtock 
and ſupport the carrying on that trade. 


It being a difficult thing to give thoſe . 


filks a proper luſtre, and the luſtring 
company having got a refugee, a maſter 
at the buſineſs, the French being informed 


of 


but he found the work ſo difficult, that 
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of it, were never quiet till they had 


tempted him away into Switzerland, 


(for being a Proteſtant he would not go 


into France) when they had him there, 


he was ſoon put out of the way, and never 


heard of afterwards. 

Muſlins having obtained to be the 
general wear of Europe, and the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company having the importa- 
tion of the greateſt quantities of ſuper- 
fine muſlins, had not only the advantage 
of wearing what was neceſſary for home 
conſumption, at a very ſmall expence, 
but exported large quantities to moſt of 
the countries of Europe. | 

The French nation was fond of wear- 


ing muſlins to an extraordinary degree, 
ſo that it became the general faſhion in 


France ; this occaſioned their laying aſide 
gentings and cambricks of their own ma- 


nufacture; in England there was hardly 


ſuch a thing worn then, except a little 
for pocket handkerchiefs; the French 
King, who watched all opportunities for 


improving the trade of his country, 


grew very uneaſy to ſee the wearing of 


muſlins prevail ſo much in his kingdom, 


and did all he could, by his own example, 
and other methods, to encourage the 
conſumption of gentings, cambricks, &c. 


he 
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his edicts. | | 

A ſevere edit was ſet forth the gth of 
Auguſt 1709, another the 28th of April 
1710, and another the 29th of March 
1712; but being too weak to effect the 
work, he ſet forth another the 11th of 
June 17144 in which the penalties in the 
former acts are enumerated, and a great 
fine laid upon the wearer; one edict after 
another brought the people at laſt into 
the wearing of cambricks, &c. 

By the time the peace was ſettled be- 
tween England and France, an over-fond 
inclination in multitudes to ſee the French 
court carried them thither : they that 
were firſt maſters of French faſhions, 
thought they had found out a great ſecret, 
e Hand turning themſelves as much as poſſi- 
„ble into Frenchmen in their modes and 
y dreſs, they came home, and gave large 
c accounts of what was worn at the French 
h W court; and among the reſt, that muſlins 
TW vere out of faſhion, and cambricks alto- 
1 gether in wear; and as a demonſtration 
! thereof, ſhewed their cambrick neck- 
* cloths, ruffles, &c. made for them in 
France. | 
The fight of theſe French faſhions 
© operated wonderfully upon the minds of 


numbers of our people, and nothing 
e | would 


he was forced from time to time to renew | 
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would ſatisfy them but the ſame dreſs, 
this ſoon diffuſed itſelf over the nation; 
thus French faſhions, after they had been 
diſuſed during the war, crept in, and , 
muſlins, that coſt but a tnfle in India, Wc. 
brought home in our own navigation, N pe 
(beſides a vaſt quantity for re-exportati- Br. 
on) were thruſt out of wear at home, and con 
diſcouraged by our example abroad; and Fre 
lawns and cambricks, that coſt from five ¶ con 
to twenty ſhillings per yard, became our tak 
general wear, for no other reaſon but a 
becauſe the French wore them. 

They have been improving the growth 
of Mulberry trees, and increaſing the 
produce of their ſilk ever ſince Henry the 
fourth's . time, and in Lewis the four- 
teenth's time, Monſ. Colbert continued 
the improvement thereof with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and made that extraordinary pro- 
greſs therein, that they now raiſe enough 
to carry on their manufactures with their 
own ſilk, as we do ours with our wool; 
and though ſilk manufactures were here- 
tofore chiefly the wear of women, they 
found it their intereſt to run into the 
making of ſilk garments for men allo; 
in the ſummer their nobility and gentry 
wear ſilk grograms and paduaſoys for 
coats, waiſtcoats, and breeches, and in 


the winter velvets ; doubtleſs being very 
ſenſible, 
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ſenſible, whatever faſhions were invented 


the Engliſh nation. | 1 
0 The French are very ſenſible of the 
4, W aſcendancy they have over us in this re- 


ſpect; how few have we that go into 
France, if they make any ſtay there, but 
come dreſſed up in French ſtuffs and 
French airs: but if any of the French 
come here, the meaneſt of them ſcorn to 
take up any of our Engliſh faſhions. 


ut This is a moſt ſubſtantial reaſon, that 
ve ſhould not expect foreign nations to 
« ſend to us for new taſhions, or faſhionable 
e 


goods; the French, our competitors in 
trade, can tell them with pleaſure, the 


dN was certainly a maſter- piece in the French 
WW to keep this nation dependant on them 
0- ff for their faſhions ; how little ſoever ſome 
zl may think of this, it has drawn many 
r WF thouſand pounds yearly into France, and 
1; Iefened our trade with foreign nations. 

l might give many other inſtances to 


) Wl ſhew the many arts the French have uſed. 


ne to gain a place with thoſe nations they 
trade withal; and if they cannot effect it 
by one means, they are never at reſt till 
or they can by another. 
in It is very well known, the Spaniards 
') Wl always hated the levity natural to the 
| French, 


in France, would ſoon be fallen into by 


Engliſh have them all from France; it 
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French, and therefore all their art and 
ſkill could never induce them to quit thei 
grave habits, cloaks of bays, and the reſt 
of the Spaniſh garb, to put on French 
faſhions; and as they could not draw them 
over to wear their ſtuffs and manufac- 
tures, we ſaw the pains they took to 
place one of the houſe of Bourbon upon 
the Spaniſh throne, whoſe French courtier 


tried every poſſible means to change the 


affections of the Spaniards from their own 
dreſs, into that of the French; the ſame 
methods they took with the Indians, on 
the back of our ſettlements in North 
America. . 5 

As they made uſe of cardinal Portacare- 
ro to draw over the Spaniards to receive i 
king from France, the leſſer prieſts were 
placed among. the Indians, to draw them 
over into amity and affection to them; 
they perſuaded. as many as they could to 
be of the French religion ; they obliged 
their people to marry with the Indians; 
and where they could not draw them into 
French cuſtoms, they fell into theirs; 
they uſed, all manner of arts to expreſs 
their kindneſs to ſuch as came into thei 
religion; and, in ſhort, they took al 
meaſures to become one people; it is ſaid 
to be otherwiſe in our colonies, eſpeciall 


New-England, &c. for we are told, _ 
the 
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they have perſuaded ſome of them to em- 


. —— 


{ 
[ 
| 


eu brace their religion, inſtead of winnin 1 
eſt ways to gain upon their affections, they | 
> WW often deride them for being Indians; if it i 
m be fact, as I am afraid it is, it is pity il 
- thoſe people were not better inſtructed; 1 
o and if our people cannot come up to the | 
on engaging ways the French made 'uſe of, i 
en BY yet at leaſt that good manners were ſhewn 1 
de to them. 1 
wn | 

me CHAP. EXHE | 
"Propoſitions for better regulating and 

* employing the poor. 

i- A S I have mentioned ſeveral incon- 

© veniences and obſtructions 'to our 

cre trade and commerce, I ſhall now ſpeak of 

em ſome methods to remedy the ſame, and 

MN; ſhew wherein the manufactures, trade, 0 
WE and navigation of this kingdom may be AM 
x0 enlarged. by 1 
n; The firſt and greateſt will be in finding 1 
effectual ways for employing our poor, ; 
153 

rel 


at home or in the plantations, who can- 
Wy not ſupport themſelves : and as in the fol- | 

| wing diſcourſe I have had in view the . 
ſaid raiſing and producing great plenty of ma- | 
al terials in our Plantations for ſetting the [| 
fre! poor to work, the ſeveral employments . 
he) ariſing 4 

S | 

y 


and putting all the hands to work, either | 
| 
| 
| 
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ariſing from hemp, flax, ſilk, &c. vil 
afford ſuch variety, that there will be 
enough, not only for the robuſt and 
ſtrong, but for the weakly, and even for 
children; and, doubtleſs, a good exam. 
ple and perſeverance in the rules of in. 
duſtry will change the very inclination; 
of thoſe idle vagrant perſons, who noy 
run about the kingdom, and ſpend their 
time, and what money they can any way 
come at, upon their debauches. We ſe 
all wiſe governments have and do folloy 
this practice. The Dutch have brought 
their poor under ſuch regulations, that 
there is ſcarcely a beggar to be ſeen in the 
whole United Provinces ; for, that no 
other nation may underwork them, they 
take all imaginable care to keep all ma. 
terials for manufactures as low as poſſible, 
and lay their taxes upon ſuch things as the 
people cannot ſubſiſt without; as eatables, 
firing, &c. very well knowing, that hun- 
ger and cold will make people work to 
ſupply their neceſſities. Flanders and 
Hamburgh purſue the ſame meaſures for 
ſuppreſſing idleneſs and beggary. Queen 
Elizabeth made good laws for reſtraining 
vagrants, ſturdy beggars, and all looſe 
idle, diſorderly people, by erecting work. 
houſes in ſeveral counties of the kingdom, 


to keep them to hard labour. Indeed 
Y t 
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t is ſaid the laws in force do not impower 
he maſters of work-houſes to adminiſter 
orrection to ſuch as will not work, which 
t is hoped will now be rectified. Not- 
rithſtanding this was not provided for, 
er wiſe miniſtry had conſidered the ad- 
antages that would accrue to the nation, 
y reforming the looſe manner of the 
neaner people, and employing them in 
uch profitable works and manufactures 
would enrich the kingdom, and render 
conſiderable, by enlarging our trade, 
nd ſupplying foreign markets with our 
oollen goods, and other products of the 
ation; for the turning the practice of 
tis fort of people from idleneſs to la- 
our, is alſo turning their minds and in 
nations from lewdneſs to virtue. | 
It has been remarked by our clothiers, 
d other manufacturers, that,when corn 
as been cheap, they have had great dit- 
culty to get their ſpinning and other 
ork done; for the poor could buy pro- 
ion enough with two or three days 
ages to ſerve them a week, and would 
end the reſt. in idleneſs, drinking, &c. 
ut when corn has been dear, they have 
en forced to ſtick all the week at it; 
Id the clothiers have had more work 
one with all the eaſe that could be de- 
red, and the conſtant application to bu- 
D | ſineſs 


in the reign of King James the firſt, x 


N E 


ſineſs had fixed their minds ſo much ty 
it, that they have not only had mon 
enough to purchaſe food, but alſo to pr. 
vide themſelves with cloaths and othe 
neceſſaries, whereby to live comfortabh, 
Some few other regulations were adde 


well as in the reigns of King Charles th 


firſt and ſecond ; and many, good ont ſta 
were added in the reigns of King Williaff th. 
and Queen Anne, for ſtrengthening th eff 
former laws, and keeping the poor 
their proper ſettlements, ſtrictly enjoinii dt 
the juſtices of peace, conſtables, and oth for 
_ officers, to put the ſeveral laws in exec 
tion, and for levying ſundry fines to whi ſo 
they were liable. But notwithſtandiſſ “e 
we have ſo many excellent laws, gr® © 
numbers of ſturdy beggars, looſe and i 
grant perſons infeſt the nation; but r 
place more than the city of London a rect; 
parts adjacent. If any perſon is bo leſſe 
with any defect or deformity, or maimt of tl 
by fire, or any other caſualty, or by Meme 
inveterate diſtemper, which renders the ploy! 
miſerable objects, their way is open,” 
London; where they have free !ibe=l*< lit 
of ſhewing their nauſeous ſights to ter 
people, and force them to give money ind e 
get rid of them; and thoſe vagrants ha he 


for many years paſt, removed out of { 
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ral parts of the three kingdoms, and 
taken their ſtations in this metropolis, to 
» the interruption of converſation and buſi- 
he neſs : this muſt” proceed from the very 
bu sreat neglect of the inferior officers in 
e and about this city, who ought to put 
| the laws in execution ; for in thoſe places 
where magiſtrates take care to keep con- 
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they have little or no trouble of this kind, 

eſpecially where there are work-houſes. 
The magiſtrates of Briſtol have that 

city under ſuch excellent regulation, that 


are not troubled with obnoxious fights, 
ſo common with us: their work-houſes 


as any of them are eſpied in the city, they 
are taken up and whipped : and wherever 
work-houſes have been built, (if well di- 
rected) the pariſh rates have been much 
leſſened ; and doubtleſs, when the maſter 
of the work-houſe, and others under him, 
come to be experienced in the ſeveral em- 
ployments the poor are put to, and per- 
form their duty with integrity, there will 
be little occaſion to waſte the pariſh mo- 
ey upon perſons that are able to work: 
and even children would ſoon come to 
pin, or do ſomething for a maintenance. 


1 ſe he Quakers work-houle in the city of 
D 2 London, 


ſtables, and other officers, to their duty, 


foreign beggars dare not appear ; they 


are terrible enough to them; for, as ſoon. 
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much regarded by them; and they har 


liament, it is a great pity that fo profitabk 


- 


London, 1s an example of this kind; the nc 
r orphans among them, as well as the to 
children of ſuch poor as are not able ua 


ſubſiſt them, are put to their work-houſe Ml tr 


where they are taught to read and writ to 
certain hours of the day, and at othei by 
times are put to ſpin, or other employ. Sir 
ments; and it is found by experience do. 
that the children who can change thei 
employments from their books to thei 
ſpinning, &c. are as well ſatisfied there. 
with, as if they had ſo much time allowe 
them for play; and the emulation wh 
ſhall do moſt and beſt, ſeems to be 2 


as great a deſire to excel one another, a 
other children have at their moſt pleaſing 
diverſions : and as the nation has found 

reat advantages by thoſe work-houſe 
which have been eſtabliſhed by act of par 


an inſtitution was not made general thr 
the nation, that ſo there might be no pre 
tence for any beggar to appear abroad 
their example is very pernicious ; fi 


what they get by begging, is conſume! 


commonly in ale-houſes, gin-ſhops, & is nc 
and one drunken beggar is an induce nece: 
ment to a great many to follow the ſamſgran 
trade. Nobody is more deſirous the pod cent 
ſhould be plentifully provided for tha 
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myſelf: and if the preſent allowance is 
not ſufficient, it would be much better 
to augment it, and bring them to live in 
a more regular way, than to ſuffer thoſe 
ſtrollers to go about begging from door 


her by that worthy father of his country, 
0% Sir Matthew Hale, wherein he lays 
ice, down propoſitions for erecting work- 
neil houſes, viz. that the juſtices, at their 
ri quarter ſeſſions, might diſtribute the pa- 
ere riſhes in their ſeveral counties into ſeve- 
ral diviſions, in each of which there might 


be a work-houſe for the ule of their 1 re- 


2 ſpective diviſions; that 1s to ſay, two, 
aa three, four or five pariſhes to a work- 


houſe, according to the greatneſs or ſmal- 


neſs of the pariſhes wherein they are 
placed.. There are ſeveral other good 
rules laid down by him for the govern- 
ment of ſuch work-houſes, and for ſetting 
the poor to work, with methods for rai- 
ling a ſtock for employing them, which 
pre might be improved to the very great ad- 
ad vantage of the public: however, where 
the people are in the greateſt diſtreſs, 
there 1 1s moſt occaſion to begin; and there 


is no place ſo immediately ſtands under a 


neceflity of being relieved from thoſe va- 
grants as the city of London, and adja- 
cent parts, as is before hinted. If the 

D 3 work- 


to door. I have ſeen a little book writ 
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work-houſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet is no 
large enough for holding and correcting 
all thoſe diforderly perſons, it is pity but 
another work-houſe was added for the ci. 
ty, and that every large pariſh round the 
city was obliged to build one for receiving 
of their own poor, as well as for correct. 
ing all thoſe ſtrollers ; the difficulty will 
be to find out a method for better putting 
the laws in execution. TI mult confels, ] 


think, the error 1s 1n depending'upon con- 


ſtables: they are men of bulineſs, and 
have families to ſupport ; none of them 
take the office upon them but with regret; 
and if they can find money, rather buy 
off than ſerve in their own perſons; if 
they are forced to ſerve, when the laws 
againſt vagrants ſhould be put in execu- 
tion, the conſtable is about his own buſi- 
neſs; and, if poſſible, will not be found, 
I therefore think that the conſtable ſhould 
not be depended upon in this caſe, but 
that the whole care ſhould be committed 
to the beadle of every ward, and their 
under-beadles, with an augmentation of 
their ſalaries, to make it worth ther 
while to put the laws in execution againſt 
all ſuch looſe people: and as I have ob- 
ſerved, our tradeſmen commonly fine off, 
if they can, from ſerving conſtable , on 
the contrary , the place of beadle of 
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ward is a place of value, and very much 
ſolicited for, and men of good characters 
are recommended to it; the like ſtruggle 
is made in pariſhes upon choice of their 
beadle; and if the beadle of each pariſh 


had alſo a further allowance for keeping 


the pariſhes clear of beggars, in my opi- 
nion, it would be the likelieſt way effec- 
tually to remedy the great diſorder we are 
now under; by the preſent laws, every 
perſon that takes up a vagrant is intitled 
to the ſum of two ſhillings, to be paid by 
the conſtable. - Now if the beadle was di- 
reted to pay the ſaid two ſhillings, in- 
ſtead of the conſtable, and the church- 
warden to repay him, aud charge it in 
his pariſh account, and the ſaid beadle 
to carry ſuch beggar, or other vagrant, 
to the work-houſe, there to be ſet to work, 
it would undoubtedly clear the ſtreets of 
ſuch vagrants : and the beadle ſhould be 
iubjeſted to a penalty, if he did not exert 
his utmoſt endeavour to take up ſuch 
ſtrolling beggars, upon information given 
him of ſuch being ſeen in his ward, and 
even to be turned out of his place for 
continued neglects; and doubtleſs every 
alderman in the city would encourage fo 
neceſſary a regulation, and ſee that his 
bead e does his duty, and keeps his ward 
clear of ſuch vagrants: but as to thoſe 
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ſhould move all tender huſbands to deſire 


the nation, who wander about to exton 
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creatures that go about the ſtreets to they 
their maimed limbs, nauſeous ſores, ſtump 


hands or feet, or any other deformity, MW 7; 


am of opinion, that they are by no mean 


objects fit to gg abroad; and conſidering 


the frights and pernicious impreſſions, 
which ſuch horrid fights have given to 
pregnant women, (and fometimes even 
to the disfiguring of infants in the womb) 


the redreſs of this enormity ; and to look 
upon this as a charity fit to be provided 
for in the firſt place, by erecting an hoſpi. 
tal on purpoſe for receiving and ſtrict} 
confining ſuch people from all parts 0 


money by expoſing thoſe diſmal fights; 
and as it is probable that one large houk 
would receive and ſupport all ſuch 'miſe 
rable objects, ſome ſmall addition might 
be made to the pariſh rates, or ſome n.. 
tional collection ordered to anſwer that 
charge, and all counterfeits (as there 
are many) of this kind, deſerve to be 
tranſported, EX 3 
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Increaſe of the home conſumption of Sugar 
ans very great. Re-exportation ſunk to little 
no or nothing.. The remedy propoſed. 


I/ E gained the ſugar trade from the 
en Portugueſe, who ſupplied moſt 
nb) part of Europe with their Brazil ſugars; 
fire N according to Sir Joſiah Child's account, 
ok they commonly imported into Europe 
ded one hundred, or one hundred and twent: 
{pi N thouſand cheſts annually, and fold their 
cy Whites from ſeven to eight pounds per 
 ofMbundied; but as the Engliſh plantations 
ncreaſed in making ſugars, they brought 
the price of thoſe of the Brazils to fifty 
hillings or three pounds per hundred; 
ind fince that time we have beat them 
ut of almoſt all that trade on this ſide the 
treights-Mouth: but ſtill they have a 
onſiderable trade up the Levant, which 
s ſecured to them by being ſo much 
- beſMicarer thoſe markets than we; and our 
Wurky merchants, as I am informed, 
{uy conſiderable quantities of them, as 
rell as of the French at Marſeilles, which 
hey tranſport to Turky; but before we 
ould beat the Brazil ſugars out of thoſe 
Parts of Europe, our planters of Barba- 
oes and other iſlands, were forced to ſell 
\ P, | Ds 1 
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theirs ſo low as ſix, ſeven, or eight ſhi. 
lings per hundred; and the low price the 


ries for maintaining them a whole yea 
after their arrival, beſides other large e 
couragements ; which ſoon put them up ma 
on making ſuch quantities of fugar,, thi 
they have of late years generally ur - 
G48 #147 ; | 


Englſh fold theirs at diſcouraging the 

Brazil planters from going on, and pu. 
i ting them upon other methods of buſineſ, iſ 
| they happened to find out their mines iſ | 
I gold, which have ſucceeded beyond e, © 
j} pectation; the conſumption of ſugars in. d 
i creaſing, gave us an opportunity of ra: * 
„ ſing ours exceedingly. Es f1 
jd This advance of ſugars encouraged th fi 
1 French to inlarge their plantations aſſ 01 
ji Martinico, Guadalupe, &c. from whenciſſ ſu 
j France had not only a ſufficient ſupply fo 
1 their own conſumption, but brought i *? 
1 conſiderable treaſure into that kingdom ”! 
. This ſucceſs put the French upon {i * 
* zing part of the iſland of Hiſpaniolaſ let 
1 which being very fertile, and proper fo 10 
jg ſugar, inclined ſome planters to fettl In 
1 there; but wanting ſtocks to tranſponſ be- 
0 themſelves, and to erect works, we 2 Fo 
it told the King paid for the paſſage of ] 
Eh ſuch as were willing to ſettle themſelvey cer. 
ly and families in thoſe colonies, with à tha 
4 allowance for proviſions and other neceſſu 847 
j will 
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bil fold us in the markets of Hambourg, 
the Holland, Flanders, &c. which, about 
th (MW thirty-five or forty years ago, were chief- 
ly ſupplied by us; if a view was to be 


— taken of our importation then, and our 
home: conſumption, I am informed that 
ey two thirds of what our plantations pro- 
in. duced, was re-exported: but when the 


rat 
tion very ſoon decreaſed, and the prize- 
ſugars taken by the French from us, not 
only helped to fill the markets we uſed to 
ſupply, but greatly enriched them. 

As the declenſion of this trade is viſible, 
and the danger of loſing it too apparent, 
without ſome ſpeedy care, I am humbly 


| the 
S 1 
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ſei of opinion, there can be no other way to 
io retrieve it, but by enlarging our planes. 
r {oft tions, and not only vye with the French 
et 11 foreign markets, but, if poſſible, to 


beat them out, as we formerly did the 


ſpon 
Portugueſe. 


> ar 


fu Our planters are ſo far from being con- 

elyel cerned at the decay of our foreign trade, 

h al that they have complained too many ſu- 
gars were made; and we may conclude, 


-eſla 
ye | 
e e 
1 up 
thi 


will make what intereſt they can with 


making and ſettling any new plantations : 
If they can ſupply enough for home-con- 
ſumption at a great price, it anfwers their 


fol pur- 
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war began with France, our re- exporta- 


eir governors and others to prevent their 
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purpoſe; the iſland of Barbadoes is very 
much worn out, and does not afford the 
quantity of ſugars as heretofore; and yet 
the planters live in great ſplendor, and at 
vaſt expence, while the French, under 
the remembrance of their poverty on their 
firſt ſettlement of Hiſpaniola, continue to 
live very frugally, and by their labour, 
induſtry, and fertility of their ſoil, are 


able to underſell us. The-only places we 


can think of where we may enlarge our 
ſugar-plantations, are Tobago, which i; 
an extraordinary rich and fertile iſland, 
with an excellent harbour, abounding 
with good water; and, we are told, ſome 
of the Bahama iſlands would produce very 


good ſugar, and very large tracts of land 


in Jamaica remain untouched, eſpecially 


on the North fide; but that which would 
enable us moſt effectually to retrieve our 


ſupplying the markets of Europe, would 
be the raiſing ſugar-plantations on the 
South part of Carolina, provided the cli. 
mate be hot enough for it. . 
We have made enquiry of a great ma. 
ny planters, who are generally of opinion, 
that no country produces ſugar where 


there are froſts; but on the contrary ve 


are informed, that the province of Nan. 


kin in China produces excellent ſugars, 


tho the country is ſo cold in winter, tha 
es | | 5 
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it is ſaid the great rivers have been frozen 
| over, and that the province of Penſab or 
Lahore produces the beſt ſugars in all 
India, as well as the beſt indigo in the 
world, which lies much about the ſame 
latitude with the ſouthermoſt parts of 
Carolina. 8 

There has been ſugars made upon the 
iſland of Madeira, as well as in Old Spain, 
where alſo they are ſubject to froſts. 

If thoſe countries produce ſugars, I can 
ſee no reaſon why the ſouthermoſt part of 
Carolina ſhould not produce them like- 
wiſe, eſpecially that fine tract of land bor- 
dering upon the river of Port-Royal, a 
country abounding with proviſions of all 
ſorts, where negroes and ſervants may be 
maintained at a {mall charge. 

It is highly worth making the experi- 
ment, to preſerve a trade that has brought 
o much treaſure into the kingdom; but 
this can never be done without the aſſif- 
tance of the government; for if France 
gives thoſe large bounties and encourage- 
ments to ſuch as plant their ſettlements, 
having vaſt tracts of uncultivated land in 
Petit-Guavus, they will out-do any private 
planters from this kingdom. | 

It is ſaid, before the war ten or twelve 
millions of pounds was as much as we 
ſpent at home annually ; but of late our 

con- 
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we muſt enter into the like meaſures, and 
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conſumption hath been about ſixty mil. 
lions of pounds, and our re-exportation 


ſcarcely one ſixth part of that. 
If the encreaſe of our luxury was equal 


to this in other things, the nation would 


be reduced to a miſerable condition; for- 
merly there were large quantities of indi. 
go made at Jamaica, and very good; but 


the firſt planters having grown rich, were 


negligent in planting it; and the French 


having ſent conſiderable numbers of poor 


people, at the charge of the crown, to 


HFHiſpaniola, they ſoon fell upon that ma- 


nufacture, and underſold our Jamaica 


planters ſo much, that they beat them 


out of the trade; ſo that what we now 


receive under the name of Jamaica indigo, 


is generally made by the French, as I am 
credibly informed, and our plantations 
come to nothing, as well as thoſe of our 
cocoa nuts, a great part of which we alfo 
have from the French. | 

The miniſters of France know very 
well, that when planters grow rich and 
opulent, they will naturally be above 
their buſineſs; and therefore that wiſe na- 
tion hath taken care to ſupply the places 
of ſuch in their colonies, at the expence 


of the crown, as I have already ſaid; and 


if we have any regard for our plantations, 


find 
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find out land for ſome poor induſtrious 
families, who will renew thoſe plantations, 
and raiſe enough of the two laſt commodi- 
ties to ſupply our own conſumption. 


Doubtleſs the places I have already men- 
tioned would produce enough, if induſ- 


trious poor people were ſent over to un- 

dertake it, and money lent them to 

purchaſe negroes, as the French do to 
theirs. 

CHA FP. AZV. 

Propoſals for enlarging our Plantation 
trade, and making it more profitable to 
England, by ſtrengthening the act of na- 
vigation, and obliging all ſhips that touch 
at Portugal, Sc. to come to Great Bri- 


tain, before they ſhall return to the Plan- 
tations. | 


ſhall here obſerve a branch of trade 

which has not been ſufficiently taken 
notice of, I mean the trade drove between 
the plantations, Portugal, Spain, and the 
Streights. I would not be underſtood: as 
if I deſigned to prevent the carrying of 
any ſort of goods they now carry from 
the plantations to Portugal, &c. but on 
the contrary, I ſhould think it greatly to 


our advantage, that we were capable of 
ſupplying them with all the commodities 


and 
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and naval ſtores they have from the Bal. 
tick, which, by a proper regulation, 
might eaſily be done: and if pitch and 
tar were carried thither directly, it would 
anſwer better than having them brought 
home and allowing ten ſhillings per barrel 
bounty, in order for their being after- 
wards re-exported. The injury done to 
our trade now carried on, 1s, that they 


_ diſpoſe of cargoes from New-England, 


and frequently inveſt part of the produce 


in goods, which they meet with in thoſe 


places, as Italian ſilks, French filks, 
ſtuffs, druggets, India ſilk, callico, 
French, Dutch, and Hambro' linens, 
and the money that ſhould be brought to 
us, is laid out in foreign manufactures; 
and inſtead of coming to Old-England, 
they go back and winter there, and ſo by 
degrees become inhabitants; it is there- 
fore abſolutely neceſſary, that ſhips which 
trade between the plantations and any 
part of Europe, ſhall be tied down by 


the ſtrongeſt penalties, not to return a. 


gain to the plantations without taking 


their clearings from ſome port of Great 


Britain: for if they are obliged to come 


hither before they return, they will bring 


the produce of their cargoes with them, 
and of conſequence lay it out with us; and 


we ſhall fi d, when they are debarred 


returning 
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returning to the plantations, the fiſhery 


there will be carried on as formerly : for 
ſome of the old traders ſay, a long time 
after the firſt ſettling of New-England, it 


| was cuſtomary for our ſhips to go thither 


and purchaſe a loading of fiſh of the New- 
Englandmen, who were then the fiſher- 


men only, and we the merchants and 


navigators; ſuch a trade is now carried 
on between England, Newfoundland, 


and the Streights; for a great many gal- 


leys go to Newfoundland, there purchaſe 


a loading of fiſh for the Streights, where 
they deliver their cargo, and take a load- 
ing for England, Holland, or the Baltick, 
&c. and fo return home; if this regula- 
tion was made, they would find it their 
intereſt to ſtick to their fiſhing and coaſt- 
ing, which I am perſuaded would be 
more to their advantage, than their voy- 
ages to the Streights; tor where people 


have buſineſs enough in a very few em- 
ployments, it 1s the ſureſt way to gain 


nches. 

As the trade now ſtands, the Dutch 
and Hamburghers freight our ſhips to 
tranſport their goods ; but if all ſhips were 
obliged to come home before they return 
to the plantations, the harbours of Portu- 
gal and Spain would be always filled with 

1 | _ Engliſh 
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thither may alſo be done with very great 
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Engliin ſhips, and would increaſe our de. 
pendance of the Dutch and Hamburghers 
for the freight of their goods, and exceed- 
ingly increaſe our navigation. It would 
alio be a very great advantage to us, to 
have our goods brought home upon eaſy 
freight from the Streights ; for if ſhips 
are obliged to come to England betore 
they return, all the freight they make 
hither, is clear profit; and ſending goods 


advantage to us, for then ſhips that go in 
ballaſt to the plantations, fail by the 
mouths of the harbours of Portugal and 
Spain, and would be glad of the opportu- 
nity of taking a freight in their way, 
which may be done almoſt withour loſs of 
time. 

We are fallen into the method of ma- 
king fine clayed ſugar in our plantations, 
but are excluded from the advantage of 
having the Streights for a market, being Nich 
firſt obliged to bring them home, which, Noaſt 
with the charge of entering, landing, 
houſing, &c. amount to about twice = 
much as the freight would be from our, tb 
plantations thither. the 

Now in as much as the greateſt part oft 
the ſhips that ule the Barbadoes and Ja 
maica trades are large frigate-like 1 

| 
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le ki for the Streights*trade; if thoſe ſu- 
ers gars were admitted to be carried directly 
d : ! | 

into the Mediterranean, we might diſpoſe 
ud. Wer large quantittes 1n Spain, Leghorn, and 
o other parts of Italy, Sicily, Venice, and 
ay Neven to Turky, which would help to 
pay for the currants, raiſins, and other 
fruits we have from thenee. A law was 
made ſome time ago for burning all the 
tobacco the merchant thought proper to 
throw upon the crown, at 1 + per pound, 


over-{tock*d the market, and therefore this 
xpedient was found out; but inſtead 
hereof, if the enumeration had been ta- 
en off, and our merchants had had liberty 
o ſending that tobacco, which is called 
crubs, and other ordinary ſorts, directly to 
he Streights, the crown might have ſaved 
hat money; for doubtleſs a great deal 


e of ight be ſold all along the coaſt of Spain, 
: thin the Streights, as well as Leghorn, 
cn, 


caſts of Italy and Africa, and would beat 


N. B. To remove the jealouſy of thoſe that 


Oury the Plantations may run away with our trade; 


the enumeration be taken off, it is prepoſed, 
at all ſhips that carry enumerated commodities 
om the Plantations to the Streights, &c. ſhall be 
ritiſn built, their ſails and rigging Britiſh manu- 
dure, and three parts of the owners inhabitants of 
reat Britain, | | 


out 


the reaſon of which was, the planters had 
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would exclude us from the benefit of our 


market for the products of our Plant 


therefore, becauſe we ſometimes ſend to 


ſhip that comes on her voyage home 
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out the Levant tobacco, ours being much 
more valued; but becauſe theirs is chez 
per, they now ſupply them; for thj 
round about navigation, bringing home, 
landing and re-ſhipping, makes the freight 
of ours as dear again, as it would be t 
carry it directly to the Streights; and to 
be ſure, double freight upon a commod: 
ty of ſo ſmall value, as effectually excludes 
us from the benefit of ſuch a trade, as it 


New-England and Newfoundland fiſhery, 
if we were obliged to bring our dryed fiſ 
firſt home, and afterwards re-export i: 
It is very probable if ſugar, tobacco and 
rice, and other products of our Planta. 
tions were admitted to be carried direct) 
to the Streights, we might diſpoſe of a 
much of thoſe commodities there, 2 
would bring us in ſeveral hundred thou 
ſand pounds yearly ; and I think this nei du 
improvement of trade will not interfer! 
with the intereſt of any particular perſon <0! 

As I am for taking the advantage off ua 
this ſhort freight, thereby to gain a ner 


tions, I would not have the leaſt prejudic: 
done to our preſent navigation; an 


bacco, &c. into the Bay of Biſcay, eve! 


ward u 
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hes wards as far north as Cape Finiſter, ſhall 
thi be obliged to land her goods in ſome port 


of Great Britain, and then re-export them 


ome, 

ok from hence. Bo | 
ee And if our ſhips ſhould not readily 
de meet with a frieght from the Streights, 


10d“. M&c. there are places which may be men- 
de; tioned at a proper time, where ſalt makes 
as M of itſelf, and may be enlarged ſo as to 
fou load ſeveral hundred veſſels with ſalt in a 
ner Near, which may be diſpoſed of atHambro', 


1] FR the Baltick, &c. and in time thoſe ſalt- 


rt ir works may bring a large revenue to the 
crown. This care is agreeable to the 
practice of Queen Elizabeth, who was 
the firſt crown'd head that gave effectual 
circulation and ſpirit to our commerce : 
z ſhe knew the right way to enrich the na- 
chou tion, was to ſend out as many of our pro- 
nen ducts and merchandize as poſſible, and 
erfen looked with a careful eye upon thoſe 
rſon {commodities which were imported for 
re o luxury. And to put a ſtop to a wondrous 
neu exceſs in apparel about the 16th year of 
* her reign, which had ſpread itſelf all 
over England; the Queen obſerving, 
* that to maintain this exceſs, great quan- 
* tities of money were carried out of Eng- 
land to buy ſilks and other outlandiſh 
* wares, and that many of the nobility 
* waſted their eſtates and run much into 

| debt, 
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tion, and would have been much more, 
all thoſe ſhips, upon their delivering 
there, had been obliged to come hom: 
. for England, and take their clearings out 
from hence, before they could procedt 


New-England, &c. but ſeveral perſon 


timber and boards to the aforeſaid places 
it will deſtroy our woods in America, ant 


JJͤ oo 
debt, ſhe, by proclamation, command 8 
ed all perſons to conform to a certai 
preſcribed faſhion in apparel, and ſj 
began the example herſelf in her o 
© court,” . 
a 
. | 
CHAS. AXVL p 
Advantages of carrying timber from th * 
Plantations to Portugal, Spain, &c. ii in 
great encouragement to our navigation. | 


THE carrying timber from our plan A 
tations to Portugal and Spain, hati 
been of very great advantage to this na 


upon their return to the ſaid plantation: 
As the trade now is, good part of thi 
produce is brought home to pay for th 
woollens and other manufactures ſent t 


have let in notions, that if we fell ou 


particularly the royal navy may wan 
maſts ; a moſt unaccoutable notion! for 


could never learn that we ever importe 
: ? fy 
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five hundred trees in a year (a quantity 


not worth mentioning) out of a foreſt 
twelve or fourteen hundred mules long, and 
three or four hundred miles broad; it is 
generally allowed by all perſons that know 
the plantations, that the moſt proper 
places in the colonies for ſupplying the 
royal navy, are the province of Main, 
New Hampſhire, and the Maſſachuſets 


in New-England. Therefore to take all 
objections out of the way, if thoſe three 


provinces were entirely appropriated to 
that uſe, the other parts of the colonies 
in America would ſufficiently ſupply not 
only Great Britain and Ireland, but even 
Portugal and Spain, with the ſame quan- 
tities that they now uſe, to the end of 
time, provided they will admit the young 
trees to grow. For 1t may be obſerved, 
the little quantity of land that is acceſ- 
fible in that mountainous rocky country 
of Norway, has ſupphed not only Great 
Britain and Ireland, Spain, Portugal, 
France and Flanders, with timber, bur 
even Holland itſelf with piles for their 
dykes, ſea walls, and foundations of 
houſes, which are thought to be more 
than are growing upon all the acceſſible 
ground of Norway. The greateſt part of 
Europe 1s ſupplied with pipe, hogſhead 
and barrel ſtaves, from Germany, and the 

Dntch 
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ployed in cutting it down, and hauling 


for their buildings and ſhipping ; and 
hiſtory tells us, Alexander the Great wa 
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Dutch with oak timber for building their 
ſhips, and manufacturing into clapboard 
and wainſcot by their ſaw-mills, with 
which they not only ſupply this nation, 
but ſeveral other parts of Europe, and 
yet the Germans are ſo far from appre. 
hending any danger of not being ſupplied 
with the increaſing growth of their oak 
timber, that they would eſteem it a pat. 
ticular happineſs to have their people em- 


it to places of navigation. The foreſt of 
mount Libanus, which is but a ſmal 
tract of land, the wooded part of it not 
ſo big as Yorkſhire, has ſupplyed ama. 
zing quantities of timber. Solomon in his 
time employed a great number of hewen 
of wood for building the temple; the 
Tyrians, Sidonians, and all that coal; 
were ſupplyed with timber from thence 


ſupplyed with timber from thence, for 
carrying on his bank from the main land 
to the iſland of Tyre; and all ſucceediny 
ages have been conſtantly cutting dow: 
the timber, and yet, it is faid, there 1s: 
m there as ever. If thoſe places ha 
urniſhed Europe and Aſia with ſuch va 
quantities for ſo many ages, and the tim 


ber cut down conſtantly ſupplyed with 
grow! 
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th of new, what may not be expect- 
from ſo large a tract of ground, fo well 
pleniſhed with trees and navigable rivers 
our Plantations are ? I give theſe in- 
nces to obviate the miſtakes ſome gen- 


pre- men are under, who think our foreſts 

lied WM America can be hurt by cutting down 
oak Hr timber. 

par-. ¶ Some have made it a doubt, whether 


em. Nis prudent in us to let Portugal, Spain, 
line the Streights, have boards and timber 
{t om our Plantations ; alledging, that if 
mal ey are ſupplied, they may build mer- 
t not Wnt men and ſhips of war, and may in 
ama · Ne interrupt our trade and navigation; 
n hi{Wretting, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the 
ay” ch will ſupply them with as much 
the 


rman oak as they want, which is much 
tter for ſhipping than our colonies pro- 
ce. 

The Spaniards themſelves have great 
antities of extraordinary oak, and fine 
ge pine trees fit for maſts, eſpecially in 
agon and Catalonia, near the Ebro 
d Segra; but their indolent temper is 
ch, that if they can purchaſe what they 
nt with money, they care not to ſtretch 
t a hand to help themſelves; and I 
uld be very ſorry that we ſhould ſtir 
m up to a neceſſity of becoming in- 
ſtrious. 7 
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The value of timber among ourſely 
has given gentlemen that notion, becauſt 
it fetches a great price in this iſland, l 
muſt conſequently be valuable all oye 
the world; but if they were in Americy 
and there beheld the great labour of th 
poor planters to clear the ground of tht 
wood (and the vaſt numbers of fine tin 
ber trees that are hauled together an 
burnt) before it can be fit for any uſ: 
they would certainly think it abundang 
of prudence to have it cut up into board; 
and other uſes, and tranſport it to Porty 
gal and Spain, and the money remitte 
to England; for there is no merchandiz 
more profitable than timber, being th: 
moſt bulky, and conſequently employing 
the greateſt numbers of ſhips and ſailor 
with a very ſmall part of the nation: 
ſtock, which is ſufficient to give it: 
imaginable encouragement. 

This merchandize is what has bred thi 
king of Denmark ſo many ſailors, an 
enabled him to fit out a royal navy, an 
his ſubjects of Norway to build ſo great 
number of bulky ſhips, by which the 
have enriched themſelves to a mud 

reater degree than the farmers of ti 
— country of Poland have done) 
their corn; if this timber trade has bee 
ſo advantageous to them, why may itn 


| 
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e ſo to England? we have for the moſt 
art the ſame markets, we ſhall thereby 
ave opportunities exceedingly to enlarge 
ur navigation, and the wages of a ſailor 
ery much exceed thoſe of a ploughman, 
abourer, or manufacturer; their food 
d cloathing are from ourſelves, and if 
hey ſhould carry a loading of timber 
om the Plantations to Spain or Portu- 
al, and return to England not only the 
erchant's profit, but the profit of the 
mers of the ſhip, and the ſailors wages, 
ould all be brought home, and ſpent 
re. 88 

have often conſidered the advantage 
timber trade would be to us between 
e Plantations and the Streights; and 1 
nnot ſee but a thouſand acres of timber 
ound in America may be made more 
vantageous to England than a thouſand 
res of corn land within ourſelves. We 
| ſuppoſe, a thouſand acres of corn land 

produce thirty crops of corn in fifty 
ars; that every crop may yield in Hol- 

d, (being our moſt certain market for 
n) four thouſand pounds for every year 

he ſaid thirty years, which is one hun- 

Wd and twenty thouſand pounds. 

e will likewiſe ſuppoſe, that twenty 
es of wood land in America may afford 
ber enough to load four fhips of fix 

2 hun- 
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hundred tun each, and their cargoes car. 
ried to Spain or Portugal, and there fold 
for nine hundred pounds each; theſe 
thirty ſix hundred pounds are all prody. 
ced by the manufacture and labour of our 
own poor, and national ſtock in this ſhi ; 
ping; theſe thouſand acres will take fifty 
years cutting, and fifty crops, at three gy 
thouſand ſix hundred pounds per crop, 


] 

is one hundred and eighty thouſand cut 

pounds; I think I have allowed double * 
the quantity of land neceſſary to produce our 

four ſhips loading of timber; it is ven ¶ made 

well known there 1s ſuch a propenſity ini ſerva 

the land of America to run into wood nem 

that when it has been tilled ſo long, tha made 

it would bear nothing, yet has, within the of ar 

ſpace of thirty years, been loaded with: kund o 

vaſt number of trees, many of then wing 

above a yard and a half in girt fix foo into! 

| from the ground; timber | nj there nl o 

very quick, that we are informed ſever again 

ſorts are at their full growth in fifty yeas that t 

| | | _ coloni 
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CH AP. XXVII. 


Methods propoſed for making perſons con- 
demned for tranſportation uſeful to the 
nation, and finding work in the Planta- 
tions for thoſe we cannot employ at home. 


laid before the lords of trade for en- 
| cer deine the raiſing of hemp, making 
of iron, pitch, tar, and other things, in 
our Plantations ; wherein mention was 
WH made of the difficulty of carrying over 
ig ſervants that were inclined to tranſport 
Ml themſelves. Soon after there was a law 
made, which did mitigate the pe: alties 
cot ancient laws, particularly that of the 
firſt of James the firſt, to prevent the car- 
rying away the ſubjects of this kingdom 
into Popiſh monaſteries; as well as ſeve- 
ral other laws, which were then turned 
againſt the merchants and captains of ſhips 
that tranſported thoſe perſons into our 
colonies. The redrefſing thoſe laws in 
part, hath been of great convenience to 
the traders in our Plantations ; but ſtill 
part of them remain, which prevents 


tranſporting ſervants, and therefore great 


numbers that happen to be out of employ- 
ment and have no poſſible way of recom- 
| 3 mending 


N the year 1716, there was a paper 
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mending themſelves to any ſervice, ar 


forced to ſtarve, or fall into the practice] 


of picking pockets, thieving, or othe 
wicked courſes, to ſupply their immediate 
neceſſities: and by continuing this prac. 
tice, run from one evil to another, till x 


laſt they come under the ſentence of fe 


lons, viz.” tranſportation or the gallow 


Now as there cannot be an act of greater 


charity or humanity, than to put thoſe 


people into a way of getting bread fo 
themſelves; if they were ſent into the 


colonies, and put upon raiſing and dreſ 
ſing hemp and flax, I am of opinion 


they might not only find a moſt profitable 
employment, but alſo thoſe that are con- 
demned for petty larceny, or any other 


crime leſs than the penalty of death, 
being ſent thither, might be rendered 
uſetul. IO 


Sir Joſiah Child ſays, in his diſcourk 
of the trade of the Plantations, * that 


Virginia and Barbadoes, were firſt peo. 
* pled by a ſort of looſe vagrant people 


c vicjous and deſtitute of means to live at 


home, and employ themſelves about, 
or had ſo miſbehaved themſelves by 
whoreing, thieving, or other debauche- 
ries, that none would ſet them to work. 
Thoſe (he ſays) had it not been for ou 
Plantations, muſt have come to bt 

© hangel 
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. hang'd or ſtarv'd, or died untimely of 

« ſome miſerable diſeaſes, . or {old them- 

« ſelves for ſoldiers, to have been knock'd 

© on the head, or ſtarved in the quarrels 
of our neighbours, as many thouſand 
brave Engliſhmen were in the Low 
Countries; and yet we ſee ſeveral of 

* thoſe people behaved well, and arrived 
to great eſtates, and help'd to enrich 
their mother country.“ And as an 1m- 
MW menſe wealth hath accrued to us by the 
labour and induſtry of thoſe people that 
have ſettled in our colonies, ſo a mighty 
profit may be added by raiſing there filk, 
hemp, flax, iron, potaſh, &c. of which I 
have treated in this diſcourſe, France 
has, as is already related, ſent over great 
numbers of their vagrant people to their 
ſettlements on the Miſſiſſippi, (upon the 
back of ours of Carolina, Virginia, and 
Maryiand) and down the river St. Law- 
rence, to Cane Breton, and alſo to Hiſpa- 
mola, where they were put upon ſundry 
improvements. The numbers reported 
to be ſent thither are almoſt incredible; 
the king pays the charge of tranſporting 
them, and maintaining them a year after 
their arrival; ſkilful perſons direct them 
in the ſeveral employments, and get as 
any of them as they can married, and 
then the ingenious and induſtrious as 
E 4 ſoon 


; 
| 
| 


quantity of land aſſigned them; this in 
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ſoon as they are qualified to underta land 
any buſineſs, have their liberty, and conti 
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duſtry of the French has greatly incres 
ſed their re- exportation of ſugar, and ver 
much leſſened ours; and if they coul 
have brought their ſettlements to be; 
upon the back of ours, along that md 
fertile valley, which is watered with th 
river Overbachee, and the great ri: 
Ohio, navigable for above 300 miles, eve 
from the fountain, they would have gaine 
great part of our tobacco trade alſo. No 
as the crown is at the charge of tranſpoſ ange 
ting the convicts, places might be a 
pointed for all perſons to repair to, tha}. 
cannot find methods of ſubſiſtence Mack « 
home, in order to be tranſported to ti 
aforeſaid colonies. We know the pre 
teſt part of the convicts are bold, daring 


debauched people; but many of thenW,.;r 


when they are tranſported into the col 
nies, we are aſſured come to ſevere repeh 
tance for their paſt lives, and becon 
very induſtrious ; if proviſion was mal 
to allow each of them 100 acres or m0 


ves « 
of land free for ſome time, and afterwan 


heir f 


to pay by way of quit-rent, one hund 4... 
weight (being 112 pounds) of well dr... 
ſed hemp or flax, for every 100 acres he ID 
granted them, the proſpect of m Wrtifiec 
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land of their own would induce them to 


continue their induſtry; his majeſty 


would thereby receive ſufficient ſupplies 
of hemp and flax for the royal navy; a 
revenue that would far exceed any income 
that the government receives from any of 
our colonies; and being under no diffi- 
ulty to ſubſiſt, they would marry young, 
Increaſe and multiply, and ſupply them- 
elves with every thing they want from 
s, but their food; by which means 
hoſe vaſt tracts of land now waſte, would 
de planted, and ſecured from any future 
langer. 

If we have any ſenſe of the value of 
at commodious tract of land, at the 
hack of our colonies, it ought to put us 
pon ſecuring to ourſelves ſuch excellent 
olontes, which may, if properly im- 
roved, bring this nation a very great 


ue; and at leaſt build ſome forts up- 


n the Apalachean mountains, to ſecure 
s the right of the mines contained in 
gem, to protect the Indian and ſkin trade, 
nd to preſerve the navigation to our- 
ves of thoſe great rivers which have 
heir fountains 4n the ſaid hills, and emp- 


W themſelves thro? Carolina, Virginia, 


aryland, &c. into the Virginian ſea. 
he Dutch, while they had New-York, 


tified it, built Fort Albany, and ſome 


E 5 other 
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other fortifications; and ſeeing the me. 
thods the French took to fortify place; 
ſo near us, and the care of other nation; ¶ man 
to ſecure their colonies abroad, a greaMfhe « 
many people admire it has not ſtirred u very 
up to do the like; but I hope the time i been 
drawing near, when thoſe colonies vil Hen 
be more valued, and a greater care taken the « 
to improve and preſerve them. his re 
To thoſe convicts, vagrants, and uſe-Mf&u 
leſs people, we may add the labour Hand 
negroes or ſlaves, which doubtleſs would king 
bring greater incomes to this kingdom well 
their employment, than the mines their 
Mexico and Peru bring to Spain, accorMas he 
ding to the numbers ſo employed. ner o 
It may be objected here, that the ple f 
ſing hemp, flax, pot-aſh, ſilk, &c. au killec 
troubleſome undertakings ; that beſide with 
concerns of this nature will require ſomtany 1 
expence to ſupport them, and that it i were 
difficult to find out perſons proper to d that h 
rect ſuch affairs, and will require greaWFland 
length of time to put every thing undeſſ manu: 
its proper order and ceconomy. It M no coſ 
anſwered, there never was any new un encou 
dertaking or colony ſettled, but require tranſp 
ſome thought and expence to put them other 
in good order, and without commo i perſon 
improvements cannot be carried on; bv vas e. 
it is almoſt impoſſible to find out five — tures, 
| | necen! 


nece 
iron 
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neceſſary articles as hemp, flax, ſilk, 
ron, and pot-aſh, for carrying on the 
nanufactures of this kingdom, that can 
be done with ſo little trouble, which is 
very well known by every body that have 
been employed therein. After King 
Henry the fourth of France had ended 
i the civil wars, he, the better to increaſe 

his revenue, eſtabliſhed all ſorts of manu- 

factures, which, according to Puffendorff 
i and others, drew great riches into that 
kingdom ; that great prince knew very 
well the way to enable his people to pay 
their taxes, was firſt to enrich them; that 
as he propoſed the eſtabliſhing of all man- 
ner of manufactures, he muſt bring peo- 
ple from other countries perfectly well 
ſkilled in carrying them on. I have ſpoke 
with ſome refugees that came from Bri- 
tany upon the perſecution in France, who 
were the deſcendants of thoſe very people 
that he had brought out of Holland and 
Flanders, who firſt eſtabliſhed the linen 
manufacture there: the ſaid prince ſpared 
no coſt to effect it; he gave them very large 
encouragements; he was at the charge of 
tranſporting flax and hempfeed from 
other countries, which was given to ſuch 
perſons as would fow it. King William 
was equally apprehenſive that manufac- 
tures, and employing the poor, was the 
way 
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way to gain riches : he knew very well the 
happy circumſtances of thoſe prince, 
whoſe ſubjects had riches enough to ſup. 
ply their prince with money to defend 
their rights and properties; and as hi 
whole life ſeem'd to be devoted for the 
preſervation of the liberties of mankind, 
where it was in his power, he put all op- 
portunities into their hands of getting 
riches to defend their rights: he promo. 
ted the eſtabliſhing a linen manufacture 
in Ireland, in the beginning of his reign, 
and ſent thither French refugees ſkilled 
in carrying it on, and the parliament of 
Ireland have followed the example of that 
great prince : they have, at a very large 
expence, imported flax and hemplſeed 
from the Eaſt country, and gave it to ſuch 
as would ſow uit: they have alſo given 
further encouragement to men ſkilled in 
the linen manufacture, to direct the 
people in the beſt methods of carrying it 
on; and if ever the raiſing hemp and 
flax, and other manufactures that I have 
here treated on come to perfection in our 
| Plantations, we muſt act as France, Ire- 
land, and other nations have done upon 
the like occaſion ; and not only ſend the 
people feed}; ſuch as will ſuit their climate, 
either from Italy, Egypt, or the Eaſt 
country ; but men well ſkilled, as 1s al- 

1 ready 
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ready obſerved, muſt be ſent over to di- 
rect them. As private families are wil- 
ling to advance ſums of money to receive 
them again after ſome time, with a boun- 
tiful increaſe, our great family the nation, 
I hope will, as one united body, be rea- 


| promiſing a view of intereſt. France 
could not have enjoyed the advantages 
of the ſilk and linen manufactures, which 
now entail to them ſo great a part of the 
trade, and gold and ſilver of the Spaniſh 
18 Weſt-India, if Henry the fourth had not 
laid the foundation of them; we know 
MF whoever plants a vineyard muſt be at ſome 
fl charge and care to bring things into good 
order, and wait ſome time before he can 
drink of the wine; ſo muſt all govern- 
ments before they can receive profit from 
ni any new undertakings. The charge that 
el France was at to get Joſes van Robee out 
it: of Holland; the giving him what encou- 
d ragement he deſired, and free exerciſe of 
e the Proteſtant religion for himſelf, and all 
ir MW be ſhould bring with him, ſhew, that 
. Lewis XIV. knew tuch jewels, as eſta- 
n bliſhing of manufactures in his kingdom, 
ſe could not be too dear bought; and as I 
„ have mentioned the Czar of Muſcovy, 
t and his great undertakings and penetra- 
tion in trade, I thing it neceſſary here to 


\8 8 mention 


dy to advance money, where there is ſo 
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mention them again; he hath taken ſteps 
beyond any monarch mentioned in hiſto. 
ry; others have given great prices to get 
ſkilful workmen into their country, in 
which he .has been as forward as any of 
them ; but beyond all this, he has nof 
only travelled over Europe himſelf, and 
wrought like a mechanick to gain experi- 
_ ence, but ſent young men, his natural 
born ſubjects, into ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope, and bound them apprentices, and 
gave large ſums of money to have them 
inſtructed in the knowledge of manufac- 
tures; ſome of which were placed in 
London, to learn the art of ſnip- building, 
watch making, &c. ſome in our inland 


towns, as Birmingham, Sheffield, &c. to 


learn the art of working in iron; and 
other parts, to learn the woollen manu- 
facture. Here we have nothing to do, 
but to put our people upon eaſy and fa- 
miliar employments, ſoon underftood by 
almoſt every body; for the trouble of 
directing and regulating ſuch a number of 
people as we have now mentioned, can- 
not be greater than the raiſing of ſoldiers, 
or putting officers into the cuſtoms or 
exciſe, which we ſee are become familiar 
and eaſy to thoſe that are inſtructed in 
them; an officer will go to any part of the 
kingdom where he thinks he can make 


up 
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up his company or regiment ; and great 
numbers of ingenious men, who are deſti- 


| tute of employment, think no pains too 


great, nor ſtudy too tedious, to fit them- 
ſelves for the meaneſt place in the cu- 


| ſtoms or exciſe ; and no doubt, if inquiry 


was made after ſkilful and induſtrious 
men to direct and inſtruct people in the 


| aforeſaid employments, we ſhould find 


men well qualified for the work, would 
offer themſelves. 


CHAP. XXVIII 
Reaſons why the demand for our woollen 


manufactures do not encreafe. People 


and buildings encreaſed. Neceſſity of en- 
' creaſing manufacto/ ies to employ them. 
Eftabliſhing the linen in the North, as 
profitable as the woollen in the South. 
Advantage of bringing pig iron, Oc. 
from our colonies. Methods propoſed for 
enriching ourſetves and them. 


5. is ſuppoſed that Egypt, the Tyrians 
and coaſt of Syria, were the firſt that 


entered upon the linen and woollen 


manufactories; and as wars and perſecu- 


tions aroſe, ſome of them ſhifted from 
place to place, and at laſt carried thoſe 
manu- 
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manufactories among the Flemmings, 
who raiſed flax and hemp of their own, 
and have carried the linen to the higheſt 
perfection of any place in Europe, and 
alſo made various and great improvements 
in the woollen. Theſe two manufactories 
drew multitudes of people to ſettle in the 

17 provinces, which made them abound 
with thoſe numbers of cities, towns, and 
villages, ſurpaſſing any place upon the 
globe of the like compaſs of ground; and 
England having the greateſt quantity of 
of the beſt ſort of wool, they purchaſed 
that from us, and vaſt quantities were ex- 
ported to Flanders. 

Edward the third ſaw the advantage of 
the woollen manufactory, and made a 
very fair pufh for having it removed hi- 
ther, and took proper meaſures for eſta- 
bliſhing it here, as is before mentioned, 
but for want of the like care in his ſucceſ- 
ſors, it did not take root till the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; in her time that ma- 
nufactory was ſo effectually eſtabliſhed, 
that a mighty progreſs was made therein, 
and increaſed ſo conſiderably, that they 
gained the reputation of being the beſt 
In Europe, and a market was opened for 
them not only into Spain, France, Italy 
and Germany, but into Ruſſia, the Bal 

: tick, 
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tick, &c. and carried by way of Archan- 
ge el into Perſia, and alſo a trade ſettled 
into Turky. 

England carried on her trade in the ; 
woollen manufactory a conſiderable time, 
and the reſt of Europe carried on the li- 
nen and other manufactures, and exchan- 

ed them with us for our woollens. But 
the French endeavouring to enlarge the 
trade and manufactories of that kingdom, 
found out ſeveral ways to prevent the 
impor.ation of our woollens into France, 
by cauſing them to be thrown into water, 
and then to be ſhrunk and new dreſſed, 
before they were admitted to be fold ; 
thoſe vexatious ways, together with the 
high duties impoſed upon them, ſoon 
tired out the Engliſh merchants, and 
amounted to a prohibition, 

Thoſe proceedings gave ſpirit to Swe- 
den and ſeveral German princes to follow 
the example of France; they were allo 
willing to try whether they could not lay 
the Engliſh woollen manufactures under 
juch prohibitions and difficulties, as to 
exclude the wearing them in their reſpec- 
tive dominions; how far they have ſuc- 
ceeded 1s too well known. 

We may judge what part France has 
gained from us, by examining into the 
mighty . there was for our wool- 

len 
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len goods when France was viſited with d 
the plague, and were ſtopt from ſupply. WM our 
ing foreign markets: the demand for out 

woollen goods increaſed to ſo great x - 
degree, that the like has not happened cot 
for many years; but as ſoon as that ca 


country was freed from the plague, they WW nab 
again ſupplied thoſe markets as former. MW = 


5 factu 
ly, and the demand for ours gradually I non 
ſunk “. 8 conſi 
| Now their 

for c 


* The toll:-awing Hort narrative of the flate of ou Ml force 
MWoollen Mnufatiories, written fiace Mr. GEE*s tine, Black 
cannot be imprope' in this jlace. houſe 

That wiſe and ylorious Princeſs, Queen Eliza. time 
beth, gave all manner of encouragement to the Wol. and 1 
len ManufaRories, rightly judging, that thereby the WI porti 
growth of our country, and the labour of our coun. This 
trymen, in the way of trade and commerce, might BM from 
bring to Great Britain more wealth than the mines of ¶ two o 
Peru and Mexico could produce for e Spaniſh Mo- ting t. 
narchy. The ſucceſs was anſwerable to the wiſdom manu 
of her meaſures ; trade flouriſhed, the ſubjects grew WM find h 
rich, her Majeſty was beloved, the nation was Wl home 
eſteemed and dreaded, But, ſome time after, the ¶ abroa 
ſame care was not taken in the encouragement of Ml that + 
our Woollen Trade, and the conſequence was ſuch BM Ther: 
as might have been expected. I ſhall not go back I peopl 
any farther than my own knowledge and experience I might 
can carry me, which is as far as the peace of Rif ture 
wick; at which time I was an apprentice and a wit- ¶ ſuch ę 
neſs to the flouriſhing condition of our Woollen MW prope 
ManufaQories, and of all other trades by that means; WW Woo! 
of the vaſt demand abroad, for our goods; and Mourſel 


of the flow of Spaniſh and other foreign coin, pr ſtored 
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Now as. we have greatly increaſed in 
our buildings and inhabitants within theſe 
| forty 


this nation, Where it was more current than our 
own. The preſent age will hardly credit me, (tho' 
I can prove it, and am ready to prove it, by unde- 
niable teſtimonies) when I aſſure them, that the Spa- 
niſh and Dutch merchants would come to our manu- 
facturers houſes in the country, and buy, with ready 
money, all the goods we could ſpare from our home 
conſumption ; and that we often refuſed to accept 
their money, but kept our goods in our warehouſes 
for our cuſtomers *at home. We were not then 
forced to let our goods lie for a year or two in 
Blackwell Hall, moth-eating, at an expence for 
houſe-rent, factorage, and diſcount money. At this 
time Wool yielded the Sheep-maſter from 12 to 14 
and 161. a pack, and all other products bore a pro- 
portionable price, as they ever will be found to do. 
This was the then happy ſtate of the nation; and 
from hence I would obierve two things in anſwer to 


two objections that I have heard made againſt preven- 


ting the exportation ofany unmanufactured Wool, and 
manufacturing it at home, viz. 1ſt, That we might 
find hands enough to manufacture our own Wool at 
home: And, 2dly, That we might have, from 
abroad, a demand for all the manufactured goods 
that we could ſpare from our own conſumption. 
There are as many, and, I believe, many more 
people in the nation now than there were then, that 
might be employed in our manufactories; the na- 
ture of our goods, and the wants of foreigners for 
ſuch goods, would be the ſame : ſo that were there 
proper care taken to prevent the exportation of our 
Wool, and proper means uſed for manufacturing it 
ourſelves, trade muſt again, in a few years, be re- 
bored to its former flouriſhing condition, ys 

| Omer 
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forty years, and have ſo many competi. 


tors in the woollen manufactory, and 


France, 


other commodities bear a ſuitable price; foreign 


money would again find its former channel, ru 
plentifully into this kingdom, and, by its circulz. 
tion, enrich every part of it. I would aſk any na 
to tell me how it comes to paſs that Portugal money 
is to be ſeen in almoſt all payments: Is it. not be. 
cauſe their markets are ſupplied by us, and the ba- 
lance of trade, notwithſtanding the great quantiiie 
of their wine that we take in return, 4s ſo greatly in 
our favour ? What is the reaſon that we lee ſo lit 
of other foreign coin, but only this, that their mar. 
kets, which were formerly ſupplied with our many. 
factures, are now ſupplied by others? But if we do, 
as we may do, prevent the exportation of our 


Wool, we ſhall put it out of their power to make 
thoſe goods, and conſequently oblige them to buy 


them of us. 


« If after what has been ſaid, the intelligent res. 


der could be in any doubt whether we have hand: 
enough to manufacture all our Wool at home, let 
me inform him, upon the credit of a noble Peer, 1 
true patriot to his country, who took the pains, for 
the public good, to procure an eſtimate of the num- 


ber of the poor on the pariſh rates in England, 
made in the year 1738, that it amounted then to one 


million, four hundred thouſand ; of which number 
three hundred thouſand were reckoned to be orphan, 
and perfons incapable of work ; and the remaining 
one million, one hundred thouſand, fit for labour: 


and it ought to be obſerved, that many who are in. 
Capable of labour, or work that requires much 


ſtrength, may be able to do ſomething in the Wool: 
len Manufactories. This was not the miſerable ſtate 
of the poor while thoſe manufactories were in a — 
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rance, &c. has gained fo great a part 
rom us, and ſo many places endeavour 
to 


riſhing one. It may be worth while to enquire into 
the beginning of their declenſion. 

« 'The year before the peace of Ryſwick, the 
Engliſh, jealous leſt Ireland, by being able to work 
Woollen goods cheaper than they could do, would 
by that means ſupplant them in foreign markets, 
took che following occaſion to cramp their free 
trade with other nations, which they then enjoyed. 
England having reduced Ireland, and reſtored to che 
Proteſtants their eſtates, at that time in the hands of 
the Papiſts, the Iriſh agreed to pay three millions of 
the nine millions expence which that expedition coſt 
England ; but finding it difficult to raiſe the money, 
it was agreed between them, that England ſhould 
bear that whole expence, and that Ireland ſhould lay 
a tax of four ſhillings in the pound on all.Woollen 
goods exported to foreign markets. Upon this, 
England became fearful that the Iriſh, not having, 
25 before, the opportunity of their foreign trade, 
might prejudice the Engliſh manufactories, by im- 
porting Woollen goods to England cheaper than we 
could have made them here : And, therefore, they 
prohibited the importation of Woollen goods from 
ireland to England, except only to the five Wool 
ports; and ſubjected all ſuch goods to duties laid on 
them by antecedent acts; the conſequence of all 
which was this; the four ſhillings in the pound, 
laid by the Iriſh Parliament on all Woollen goods 
imported from Ireland to foreign markets, made it 
impracticable for them to deal with other nations, 
while the duties, laid by the Engliſh Parliament on 
all ſuch goods imported from thence to England, 
made it as impoſſible for them to deal upon terms 
of any profit with us, | | 
40 What 
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France took this opportunity of getting Wool com- 


by ſending their goods to foreign markets, they lel- 


what they took with their privateers. I was at that 
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to keep out our woollen manufactures, 


and ſtill continue to import their linen, 
hemp, 


« What now could the Triſh do? not having a fonſun 
proper vent for their manufactured goo#?s, they were his ti 
glad to ſeek out for foreign cuſtomers for their un. the kn 
manufactured Wool. Thus we ſubverted the Irih Wt wa! 
manufactories, but at the ſame time gave a great ad. ſnake t 
vantage to an enemy, much more formidable than Noel 
the Iriſh could have been, to our Engliſh trade. For BY 
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bed from the Iriſh ; who were willing to do ſome- 
thing, at leaſt, towards manufacturing it. The me- 
thod of running it was, by ſkrewing it into caſks 
with ſhot covered with butter, in order to make it 
a proper weight. And, as the French thus got 
combed Wool from Ireland, fo upon diſbanding the 
army at the peace of Ryſwick, where were ſeveral 
Soldiers brought up to the Woollen trade, and then 
deſtitute of a maintenance, France gave them en- 
couragement to go over ; by which means they not 
only got materials and uſeful hands to aſſiſt them in 
carrying on their manufactories, but ingenious and 
experienced heads to inſtruct them in the beſt me- 
thods of improvement, This was the beginning of 
the growth of their manufactories, and the decreaſe 
of ours, though both were at that time very ſmall, 
in compariſon of what they are now. However, 


ſened the demand for ours, and lowered the price; 
ſo much, that Wool fell from 14 and 161. a pack, 
to 9 and 111. : 

„ Soon after this a war enſued, and the French 
were at a loſs for Wool ; they had little or none but 


time in trade for myſelf, and had conſiderable deal- | 
ings; ſo that I was a judge of the then ſtate of our 
t con- 
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hemp, flax, iron, pot-aſh, timber, &c. 
upon us, which draws a very great trea- 
| | {ure 


onſumption, and the price of goods, We had at 
his time, 1703, to ourſelves, the cloathing of all 
he known world, except thoſe with whom we were 
it war; goods were demanded as faſt as we could 
ake them ; we had our own price for them ; and 
Wool roſe again from q and 111. to 12 and 141. a 
pack, I defire the reader would bear one thing in 
nind all the way, that not only the demand of our 
zoods abroad was greateſt, but the price of them, and 
f unmanufaftured Wool at home was higheſt, when 
eleaſt wool was exported unmanufactured. 

« 'This demand continued for three for four years, 

o that we had a ſale for all that we made: but then, 
bout 1707, the prices of our goods ſunk, and Wool 
as fallen from 12 and 141. a pack to g and 11]. — 
could not immediately diſcern the cauſe of this 
all; but in 1708, whilſt 1 and ſeveral more were 
vaiting for a convoy, a popiſh Merchant, of my ac- 
uantance, who freighted his ſhip with Wool ſome 

me after us, fell down to the paſſage in order to 
0 off with that tide ; being reſolved, as he ſaid, to 
ſe no time in ſtaying for the convoy, but venture 
ithout it. He did ſo; and we ſoon heard that he 

as taken by the French. Within a fortnight's time 

ebrought back the empty veſlel, which he pretended 

d have ranſomed, having left the Wool in France, 

e freighted his ſhip again with Wool, ventured 

gan without a convoy, whilſt we lay ſtill waiting 

or one, and he was taken again by the French. 1 
new this man's circumſtances to be ſuch that he had 

either money nor credit ſufficient to ſuſtain ſuch 

diles, or to pay ſuch ranſoms. But, ſoon after, in 
e year 17 9, I diſcovered the roguery of thus 
turing the run, as they call it, without a convoy. 
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{ure annually out of this kingdom; ſome Ne 


methods mult be found out for eſtabliſh. Mt; 
EE Ing 


I dealt in company with a Merchant, who being dif. 


appointed of his freight, offered to be concerned 155 
with me, if I would join with him, in running y th 
Wool to France; aſſuring me, that, for three pound, Mk cer: 
we might have a French pals (as well as I'remem. Nie Fr 
ber) from a perſon who lived at Edinburgh; which Nicht 
paſies, if the ſhip fell into the hands of the Priva. lets, 
teers, were not to be produced till they arrived in Md us; 
ſome harbour in France, left they ſhould be Jerſey Mool, 
or Guerniey privateers. I refuſed his offer ; but this ¶ pric 
explained to me the reaſon of the fall of our Wool r hei 
(to 81. 10 8. and q l.) and the decreaſe of our trade, ikrce w 
By theſe methods, as well as by captures, the French Em 11 
| got a quantity of our Wool to mix with their coarſe ever 
Wool (not worth above 21. or 21. 10s. a pack) ſo ſn to 
that they were able, at a cheaper rate, to ſupply fo- Nn exp 
reign markets which uſed to buy our goods. Thu pa 
ſtood the ſtate of our Wool and Woollen manufaQto- Nlect c 
ries in Great Gritain, about the year 1712 ; and e, P. 
thus it continued to decline till the plague broke out Wis ; f 
in France; at which time Wool was fallen to 7 l. ,t they 
or 71. 108. a pack. From 712 to 1719, or there. aboy 
abouts, beſides the Wool exported wholly unmanu- Mons fe 
factured, numbers, thouſands of Combers were em- Nduce, 
ployed (a great many of them I knew perſonally) {ve to 
by the Papiſts in Ireland, which rhey ſent to France; N Oοο 
and if any happened to be ſeized by inferior officers, ft is th 
or others, it was as conſtantly diſcharged, and ſuf. BW Wool 
fered to go abroad. But the plague above-mentioned Nome, 
put a ſtop to all intercourſe with France; during MWutfact 
which time, while they could get none of our Wool, ed; b 
it roſe from 71. and 71. 10s. a pack, to 11 1. , ber of 
12 l. Our goods were again called for as faſt as ve BW and 


could make them; and we ſold them at whatev event 
pill 
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g other manufactories for employing 


ir poor, otherwiſe our preſent riches 
| will 


ice we thought fit to ſet upon them. Theſe are 
deniable facts, and theſe facts undeniably ſhew not 
ly the true cauſes of the decay of our trade, but 
certain method by which it may be redeemed. 
he French, in proportion to the quantity of Wool 
ich they have been able to get from us, have more 
leſs, ſupplanted us in foreign markets, and under- 
d us; hinder them from getting any more of our 
ool, and the demand for our goods abroad, and 
price of them muſt unavoidably rife to their for- 
r height. After the plague was over, and com- 
rce with France renewed, our Wool ſunk again, 
m 11 and 121. a pack, to 7 or 71. 10s. and 
ever ſince been gradually ſinking, till it is now 
ln to 4.1. 10s. and gl. a pack. For Wool has 
nexported in much greater quantities for ſeveral 
rs paſt, chiefly occaſioned by the connivance or 
glect of officers : and it is computed that, at this 
je, France has of our Wool, yearly, zoo, ooo 
x5; from which computation I can demonſtrate 
t they get, yearly, while we, yearly, loſe the get. 
> above 8,000,000 1. But if, according to calcu- 
ons formerly made, Great Britain and Ireland 
uce, yearly, 800,000 packs of Wool, which 1 
ere to be true; then France has yearly from us 
000 packs. What ſhews my calculation to be 
t is this: I ſuppoſe nobody imagines that any of 
Wool is deftroyed. What is not manufactured 
ned Rome, is ſold to foreigners. There can be no more 
ring WiufaQtured than what is combed, ſcribbled, and 
ool, ed; but there are not now a third part of the 
|. or Wider of Combers, Scribblers, and Carders in Eng- 
ae and Ireland, which we had in the year 1698; 
ever even that imall number has not full employment. 
price | bs 2 | | From 
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int 


will decreaſe, our lands fink in valwM an 
and our manufacturers be forced to © 
LNG me 
From hence judge of the preſent flouriſhing con An 
tion of the Woollen manufactories of our enemies; I 
French, and of the riches ariſing to them from ti ma 
trade. The deplorable condition of our own m rig. 
factories, with the dreadful conſequences of ty tha 
decay, it is very melancholy, but as neceſſary to oi ;. & 
ſider, as it is timely to repair. lng 
* As I obſerved, Wool now ſells (unleſs i Hequ 
ſuch as is made fit for manufacturing, and that in 
fetch 61.) for 5 and 41. 10s. a pack; from line 
it is evident that we have not one third part of -*4 
Wool manufaQured at home, or one third pat Wl 
the quantity of goods carried to foreign mam un t 
which we formerly had, and might have again dlinfe; 
ried thither, if the exportation of our unmanh} T 
tured Wool were effectually prevented: and, þ 
want of this demand from abroad, which form 1 
provided maintenance for ſuck a number of pes al 
at home, what prodigious numbers of ruined raw 
neceſſitous people, for want of employment, acm thouſ 
beholden to their ſeveral pariſhes for a provi 
thereby adding greatly to the load of our rag ihm 
the ſame time rendering us leſs able to bear it ir tr: 
That this is a right way of reaſoning, appears Mike 8 
fact; ſince the number of poor have always ni © 
equal to the quantity of goods manufaQturdahÞ, nh 
home, and ſold abroad; and if ſo, the nun. ah 
poor among us, prove the great decay of ti. 2 
And what makes this our diſtreſſed condition d hefe c 
diſtreſſed, is this; that thoſe riches and that fr b. g 
which we loſe, are gained by our potent, amb inefs | 
neighbours, and irreconcileable enemies, the FraW- | | ; 


who will be watchful to lay hold of every oppot 


ty to ruin us; and now kand neuter only to f 
| rt 
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into other countries to find employments; 
and if they ſhould, I am afraid the miſ- 
fortune would be ſeverely felt: but this 


into the conveniencies we have for car- 
rying op the greateſt and moſt profitable 


right regulation of the 1mprovements 
that may be made, eſpecially by model- 
ling the affairs of the colonies, we may 
equal if not exceed, any nation in Europe, 
in raiſing materials for carrying on the 
linen and ſilk manufactories, either of 
which is thought to be as conſiderable 


nfertor to it in the point of profit. 
The making and ſupplying ourſelves 


is alſo very material, ſince foreigners 
iraw between two and three hundred 
houſand pounds per annum from us for 


ſeriſn us ſtill the more, by the farther deſtruction of 


nke more effectually. That they get the trade 
hich we loſe, is undeniable; becauſe, whenever 
e have been at variance with them, and they could 
ot get our unmanufactured Wool, the rife of our 
ade abroad has immediately. been quick and great. 
heſe facts, already cited in this narrative, I know 
be true, and ſo does every one that has known 
paneſs as long as I have.” Ain account of the 
vollen Manufactories by Mr. SAMUEL WEBBER, 


F 2 that 


may be prevented; for if we will examine 


manufactories, we ſhall find, that by a 


in the world as the woollen, and no way 


with pig and bar iron from the colonies, 


ur trade; thus deferring the ſtroke till they can 
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that commodity, and all to a trifle in 
ready money. 
Sometimes indeed there is a mighty en. War 
quiry into trade, and perſons are calle for 
upon to give their thoughts, but con-Wwa 
monly thoſe enquiries die. mi 
In the year 1716, a memorial wa vit 
drawn up at the deſire of the lords of trad: 
and plantations, wherein ſeveral improve eve 
ments were propoſed for raiſing nay; 
ſtores, among the reſt, iron was one 
Their lordſhips were told, that pig and 
bar iron being undertakings that coull 
not be begun nor carried on without 
great expence, thoſe perſons that atten 
ded were put 1n expectation that the 
ſhould have ample encouragemen 
which engaged them to make a begir 
ning, and ſome works were erected ther 
at a very great charge to the undertakenWiven 
They have ſeveral times ſince applied fo 
having the ſmall duty on pig iron take! 
off, but even that has not been donWhan ] 
and bar iron ſtill continues to pay the di 
ty as foreign iron, tho' what is made i 
the Plantations is and muſt be made h 
men of eſtares in this kingdom, and th 
profits accruing to our mother count 
almoſt the ſame as if the iron mine v. 
dug out of the earth here, and made in 
to bars; what this proceeds from 1s 
myſte 
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myſtery, ſeeing we are obliged to bring 
in between two and three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds worth of iron annually from 
foreign nations; and if the making of iron 
was encouraged in the Plantations, we 
might ſupply all the coaſt of Africa, both 
within and without the Mediterranean, 
as well as Turky, Italy, Portugal, and 
even the Eaſt Indies, it being a merchan- 
dize that can be exported at a ſmall ex- 
pence, becauſc it ſerves as ballaſt every 
here; and in the circulation of trade, 
hat it is ſold for abroad, would be re- 
mitted home, and add as much certain 
riches to the nation, as if they were dug 
ut of a filver mine in our Plantations, 
ind ſent us home directly. It is ſtrange 
hat this great charge to the nation ſhould 
ot be thought of, and encouragement 
ven to the ſubjects of this kingdom, to 
et up iron works in the Plantations, and 


he 
en 
in 
nen 
er 
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keeWiere employ the national ſtock, rather 
oneMhan let foreigners run away with fo great 
dug ſum. I would farther obſerve, we al- 


dw the exportation of our coals to Hol- 
and, Flanders, France, &c. at 3s. but 
hat is brought to London, if I miſtake 
lot, pays near 108. per chaldron duty; 
that the Hollanders, and Flemmings, 
c. under-work London, where the moſt 
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and fineſt ſteel and iron goods of the 
kingdom are made. | 

All other parts of the kingdom, where 
coals are water-borne, pay 3s. per chal. 
dron, which forces us to pay a great land i 
carriage upon foreign iron into the inland 
parts of the country, to be wrought up Ml his 
with coals where they pay no duty, It Mc., 
muſt no doubt be a vaſt plealure to thok tin 
nations to ſee the advantage they make ¶ the 
of our negligence; for the Muſcovites N gra 
have lately erected iron works in Siberia WM ;, 
and the Danes have increaſed theirs in con 


Norway, which is an addition to what thel | 
Swedes formerly have fupplied us with; enn 
and each of them ſtrive which ſhall gain qua 
the Engliſh market, the moſt conſidera don 
ble in Europe for the vaſt conſumption. a. 
of iron; and whereas the iron work and 
which were erected by the directions if, 
late Czar were in Siberia, we are inform. prey 
ed they have found ſeveral mines in Mol-W N 
cow, much nearer navigation; and if mak 
they could find a market, it is probabe ve r 
they alone would very ſpeedily be capable the | 


of making as much iron as is uſed in 
England, Holland, Germany, &c. for „ woc 
the late Czar of Muſcovy had travelled ove they: 
Europe to find out the ſecrets by which nfs 
England and Holland gained their nee cony 
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and finding it was by the labour of their 
poor employed in manufactures, and eX- 
porting them to other countries, he fre- 
quently faid he would be the richeſt 
prince in Europe; for as he had the great- 


et number of people, he would find our 
nd methods for employing them: and ſince 
ap his deceaſe the miniſtry of the young 
t Car have followed his example, by put- 
dk ting the people upon all the employments 
ke they can think of, that thereby they may 


drain thoſe nations of their treaſure wito- 
do not make proper inſpection into their 
commerce, | . : 

And it is to be feared this induſtry and 
emulation of theirs will cauſe ſuch vaſt 
quantities to be thrown into this king- 
dom at ſuch very low prices, that will 
endanger the putting down all our forges, 
and conſequently ſink the value of our 
woodlands, if ſome care is not taken to 
prevent it. 

Now if encouragement was given for 
making pig iron in our Plantations, that 
we might be certain of a ſupply, then all 
the places in this kingdom where there is 
water enough, and a ſufficient quantity of 
wood, might have forges erected upon 
them; and where furnaces would not 
anſwer ſo well as forges, they might be 
converted to that uſe alſo. This would 
F 4 be 


o EO Rn aa 


By. 


them, the leſs ground I ſee for ſuch 


are ſeparated from one another with great 


is the ſupplying our ſugar Plantations 


commerce would be their utter ruin, it 


m 88ͤö;ͤ 
be a general benefit to the nation, and 
keep up all the wood-lands in the king, 
dom to their full value. 

But before I proceed to ſhew the great 
advantage thoſe additional material MW ar: 
would be to carry on the aforeſaid many. Mas 
factories, I think proper to take notice ꝗ Hen 
an objection made by ſome gentlemen, 
which is, that if we encourage the Plan. 
tations, they will grow rich and ſet uy 
for themſelves, and caſt off the Englih 
government. erf 

I have conſidered thoſe objections y g 
bundance of times; the oftener I think di eli 


doubts and jealouſies; for, 

1ſt, If we conſider the ſituation of our 
colonies which ſtretch along the coaſt for 
twelve or fourteen hundred miles, and 


rivers, a very little care to guard thoſe 
paſſages, would make it impracticable for 
people the moſt deſperately inclined, to 
get into one body. 

2dly, As the ſubſiſtence of the colonies 


with flower, biſket, pipe-ſtaves, fiſh, and 
other proviſions, prohibiting them that 


being ſuppoſed that not leſs than eight 
hundred veſſels belonging to the — 
ö 1 
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pf New-England, are employed in that 
Loaſting and fiſhing trade. 
zdly, It is to be conſidered, that our 
olonies are under different governments. 
arolina has its own governor. Virginia 
as a different governor. Maryland and 
re have their reſpective proprie- 
governors, and the Jerſeys and 
3 alſo their diſtinct governors. 
ew-England has alſo a diſtin&t govern- 
nent from the reſt. It would be won- 
lerful they could form a deſign in ſo ma- 
y governments ſo as to unite in ſuch a 
ſign, without being diſcovered, or be- 
raying one another. 
It muſt be allowed, New-England has 
ewn an uncommon ſtiffneſs, very diffe- 
nt from that regard they ought to have 
or their mother-country, or a true ſenſe 
f the protection and great tenderneſs 
hich has been extended to them; but 
e apprehend what has been done there, 
as rather riſen from the cavils of ſome 
en who endeavour to make themſelves 
opular, than any manner of advantage 
ther to themſelves or thoſe they repre- 
At; and therefore as this is thought to 
e the clamour of a few, and that the 
ile and thoughcful men among them 
like ſuch proceeding, we think all judi- 
ous men, when they come to examine 
tho- 


them into the utmoſt difficulties for ſub 


the conſequences that muſt naturally foi man 
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thoroughly into their fears, will fee thy 
are groundleſs; and that it feems imp 
ſible for the other colonies to join in ay 
ſuch deſign, fo nothing could be mot 
againſt their own intereſt : for if New 
England ſhould ever attempt to be inde. 
pendent of this kingdom, the ftoppine 
their ſupplying the ſugar lands, and 
coaſting and fiſhing trade, would drm 


ſiſtence; and of conſequence the pat 
they have in that trade would fall int 
the hands of the other colonies, whid 
would greatly increaſe their riches. But 
if jome turbulent ſpirited men ſhoul 
ever be capable of raiſing any defeQo 
a ſmall ſquadron of light frigates won 
entirely cut off their trade; and if thaſnd 


Aid not do, the government would be ioWand 


ced, contrary to their practice, to d 
what other nations do of choice, viWom: 
place ſtanding forces among them to keeſpow 
them in order, and oblige them to ra ta 


money to pay them. We do not menſcru! 


tion this with any apprehenſion that evſſand 
they will give occaſion, but to ſhefenc 


low. | 
Some perſons who endeavour to reprWread 
ſent this colony in the worſt light,  woulgWn * 


. perſuade us they would put themſchrF thou 


unde 
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nder a foreign power, rather than not 
ratify their reſentments; but when they 
we aſked, what that foreign power muſt 
none? there are none to be found but 
Spain, France and Holland : as to Spain 
and France, the ſpirit of perſecution 
pieſpmong them, without any other reaſon, 
hs ſufficient to lay thoughts of that nature 
Inſide ; beſide, the deſpotic power uſed by 
thoſe nations, differ ſo much from the 
patiWnild and gentle government of England, 
inth2t thoſe very perfons, who ſhould pro- 
ote ſuch diſturbances, would tremble at 
he very thoughts of being tranſlated from 
oulheir preſent freedom, to the arbitrary 
vill of an abſolute prince; fo that there 
oulWs no expectation left but from Holland; 
and as we lie between them and New Eng- 
land, we may eaſily interrupt any cor- 
reſpondence. Þ The Hollanders, upon 
ome emergencies, exerciſe an abſolute 
cenpower, and any clamour __ the ſtate 
rad taken notice of in its infancy, and ſoon 
nen cruſned; but our laws are fo contrived 
eye nd regulated, that even where great of- 
fences are committed, it is difficult, in 
many caſes, to bring the offenders to juſ- 
tice. Let thoſe that want to be informed, 
read over the hiſtory of their ſettlements 
in India, and ſee how many hundred 
thouſand people they keep under their 
LS obedi- 
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obedience by their garriſons and reguly 
forces. It is ſaid there are forty thoufan 

Chineſe in their government of Batayj 

they pay a crown per month for the liber. 

ty of exerciſing their trades, and a crom 
er month more for wearing their hair o 

a golden bodkin ; that badge of freedom 

as they eſteem it, being denied them i 

China by the Tartarian government, i 
ſaid to be the reaſon ſo many of then 

ſettled at Batavia. Their ' Butchers ar 

alſo put under a licence, and pay the 

magiſtrate a tenth penny of the value for 

every beaſt they kill ; and every thing 

elſe is put under a licence or exerciſe, ac. 

cording to their cuſtom: our colonic; 

have none of theſe taxes to pay, nor ſtan- 
ding armies to maintain, though the 
have many and great advantages that 10 
other nation of Europe could pofliby 
give them: they have the free liberty of 
coming into all the harbours of Europe 
as much as we ourſelves; a privilege that 
other European nations do not allow theit 
colonies ; and yet they all have behaved 
with ſo much affection and duty to their 
mother countries, and are ſo far from at 
tempting to be independent, that they 
every where unite with their governors to 
bring the natiyes of thoſe ſettlements to 


their ſubjectiog ut, there is a method 
t as ubjed ——_—_ ere is a "= - 
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propoſed in this diſcourſe concerning acts 


of aſſemblies, which, if put in practice, 
we hope will end all controverſies of that 
nature in our colonies. 8 

As I think I have fully cleared the dif- 
ficulty ſome have apprehended we were 
under reſpecting the colonies ſetting up 
for themſelves, I would remove another 
that ſtill remains in the minds of ſome 
people; which is, that if the Plantations 
are encouraged to go upon raiſing hemp, 
flax, ſilk, iron, &c. as ſoon as they are 
put into the methods of raiſing rough 
materials, they will ſet up thoſe manu- 
factures with which we now ſupply them, 
and ſo we ſhall be deprived of the advan- 
tage of that trade. i 

Theſe things have often been hinted ; 
but thoſe perſons ought to know, the Par- 
lament of England are proper judges 
how to direct and promote ſuch manu- 
factories as they think ought to be eſta- 
bliſhed at home, as well as thoſe in our 
colonies abroad, and to put down thoſe 
they think are diſadvantageous to the na- 
tion; and as they have given bounties 
upon pitch, tar, and hemp, no doubt 
they will give the like upon flax, and ſuch 
other products as will be materials for 
employing our poor at home, that thoſe 
commodities may be rendered as plenti- 


ful 
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ful as or own wool, which would be an 
inconceivable benefit to us, and of many 


times the advantage to the colonies, that 


ſetting up manufactories among them, 
and running many irons into the fire at a 
time, could be to them; and ſuch fa- 
vours, together with the cheapneſs of 
their land, and labour of their negroes, 
would give them opportunities of grow- 


ing very rich. | 
The manufacturers here will have op- 


poriunity of employing all the poor, and 
employment for the poor will make pro- 
viſions riſe, building and inhabitants will 
increaſe, and the landlords rents will be 
well paid ; and North-Britain, the North 
of England, and Ireland, may be ſuppli- 
ed with great ſtores of flax and hemp 
upon ſuch eaſy terms, that it will en 

maſter — and men of efron 
from other countries, to go thither and ſet 
them up ; and Scotland and Ireland, that 
cannot produce hemp and flax for em- 
ploying their poor above three or four 
months in the year, may ſet up ma- 


nufactories of linen, which may be as 


profitable as the beſt of our woollens in 
England, becauſe they never will want 


materials to keep the poor at work all the 


year. round. 


This 
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This ſupply of linen from our own 
dominions, will prevent our being drai- 
ned of our gold and filver by foreign na- 
tions, who, tis thought, draw above two 
millions a year from us for their linen, 
cambricks, Flanders lace, threads, &c. 
but if we deſire to have thoſe vaſt advan- 
tages, we muſt, like other nations, get 
perſons of knowledge and experience 


to inſtruct our people, and ſhew them 


how to carry on the linen manufacture to 
the greateſt perfection; if this is once put 
in practice, Scotland and Ireland will 
have ſufficient funds here from the pro- 
duce of their linen, to anſwer all demands 
either for ſuch cloathing or merchandize 
they may want from hence, or to anfwer 
remittances upon all other occaſions. 
Here will be employment for the mer- 
chant in the plantations to buy rough 
materials to be ſent home ; and here will 


be encouragement for the merchants of 


England to buy manufactures to be ſent 
thither; navigation will be encouraged, 
and ſuch a circulation of commerce, that 
muſt, if undertaken with application and 


induſtry, infuſe riches into every part of 


the dominions of Great Britain. 


And indeed one employment depen- 


ding on another, is the true way not only 
* Van. Robec, 64. | 
to 
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to gain riches, but to bring manufagtures 
to perfection, as is practiced in the car. 
rying on of the linen manufactures of 
Holland, France, Flanders, &c. 

The like dependance there is in carry. 
ing on the manufacture of watch- making, 
and abundance of other things that might 
be named. | 


Now as it it plain, keeping the plan- 


ters to the raiſing materials in the plan- 
tations 1s the certain way to enrich. them, 
it is proper, for creating a right under- 
ſtanding and true friendſhip between the 
planters in the colonies, and for making 
the government, as well as the manufac- 
turers here, eaſy, to come into the ſame 
meaſures that other nations have done, 


who have plantations abroad; for ſince 


the diſcovery of the American world, the 
ſeveral kingdoms that have colonies a- 


broad, have thought convenient to ſpare 


ſome of their people for cultivating ſeve- 
ral commodities produced there, as well 
as to carry on a trade with the natives, 


and vend their manufactures among: 


them ; but great care has been taken 


to prevent their natural-born ſubjects 


from going upon fuch manufactures as 
did interfere with theirs at home; for as 
people are the riches of a kingdom, it 
properly employed, it would be ſad poli- 


— 
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cy indeed for governments to ſpare them, 
be at the charge of protecting them a- 
broad, and yet allow them to ſet up the 
manufactures of their mother kingdoms, 
whereby they would ſupply themſelves, 
; and in reſpe& to trade and commerce, 
it throw them into a ſtate of independency, 

and the commodities for home-conſump- 
„ton, that were expected to be raiſed by 
their induſtry, entirely neglected. The 
1, Wl Spaniards have very few of their own, 
r- I yet it is ſaid, they take care to diſcourage 
ie any of the manufactures of Europe being 
o ME carried on in their plantations : they will 
c- WW not ſuffer the making of wines, oils, and 
ae many other things, becauſe Old Spain 
e, ſhould have the benefit of ſupplying them, 
ce and allo that they may not be interrupted 
he in raiſing the produce of their plantations. 
a- The Portugueſe have done the like in 
re che Brazils; and tho' they have none of 
e- their own, rather chuſe to buy the ma- 
ell J nufactures of other European countries, 
5, becauſe their planters ſhould not be di- 
1g verted from carrying on thoſe of ſugar 
en and tobacco, and applying themſelves to 
s their mines. And we ſee what a mighty 
as profit they produce to themſelves, and 
as what riches France, Holland, Italy, &c. 
if {gain by ſerving them with their manufac- 
li- tures: this, I think, ought to put us 
cy | upon 
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upon conſiderations, what we ſhould gain 
1 our colonies were duly regulated and 
encouraged, being capable to ſuppl 
them. with all ſuch manufactures as they 
hall want, by the induſtry of our own 
inhabitants. The regulations France has 
made for turning every undertaking in 
their plantations to the good of their mo- 
ther country, is ſo extraordinary, that it 
deſerves imitation; of which I have elſe. 
[lf where taken notice 1n this diſcourle. 
1 We have not made inſpection into af. 
Fi fairs of this nature, as our neighbours 
1 have done, but when neceſſity forces us, 
we begin to ſtir. 5 
Ireland is a particular inſtance of this; 
for after Cromwell had reduced the na 
4 tives, and brought that kingdom again 
to the obedience of the Engliſh govern- 
| ment, great numbers of people went over 
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| and ſettled there, and raiſed great ſtock N. 
| 8 atio 
[| of cattle, which ſoon increaſed ſo con · Mart 
i ſiderably, that they exported great quan-W E. 
43 tities of young oxen and ſheep hither, . At 


| and the perſons concerned in that traffick, 
4 made returns in cloathing, furniture, 
1 &c. but upon prohibiting their cattle 
[ they were forced to manufacture for 

cloathing themſelves ; if we had then lai 
ſome ſmall reſtrictions to prevent thel 
running into the woollen eee 
an 
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and found out methods for putting them 
pon that of linen, and given encourage- 
ment for carrying it on, they would have 
made ſuch gonſiderable quantities of linen, 
as would have purchaſed all their woollen 
cloathing from us; but this was wholly 
neglected, as if it was nobody's buſineſs. 


0 WT heir neceſſity of cloathing drew great 
1 numbers of our woollen manufacturers 
ne. from hence; and making more than was 
of ufficient to fupply the inhabitants, they 
Fi fell upon making ſuch woollen goods for 


he Dutch and Spaniſh markets, as were 
nade in England. After ſome progreſs 
herein, the parhament of England ſaw 
their cheap wool, and the cheapneſs of 
heir proviſions, would enable them to 
nderſel us, and conſequently run away 
ith the trade, they therefore were for- 


5 ed to make a law to reſtrain the expor- 
on ion of thoſe manufactures to foreign 
arts. | $7 
zan. 


For as this kingdom is the head a 
eat of the Engliſh empire, and is ſup- 
dorted by its manufactures, trade, and 
avigation, and thereby enabled to give 
protection to all her dominions; it could 
ot be expected they would ſuffer their 
ubjects to tranſport themſelves into Ire- 
and, there to turn their rivals in the 
„ollen manufacture. Nevertheleſs, wes 

| too 
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freely into this kingdom ; which, by the 


tities they make, and increaſing daily, 
kingdom, who have eſtates in Ireland, 


Increaſe, will fall upon manufactures for 


taken to find employment for them, in 


think it worthy the care of the govern- 


to encourage them in the raiſing of ſilk 


took care to encourage the linen many. 
facture, by giving liberty to import i 


proper care that was taken by King Wil 
liam, and the induſtry of the gentlemen 
of Ireland to promote it, has ſucceeded ſo 
well, that they are now poſſeſſed of a ma. 
nufacture as profitable to them as the 
woollen is to us, according to the quan. 


which has enabled them to remit great 
ſums of money for rent to ſeveral noble. 
men and gentlemen, inhabitants of this 


Our colonies are much in the ſame ſtate 
Ireland was in when they began the wool. 
len manufactory; and as their numbers 


cloathing themſelves, if due care be not 


raiſing ſuch productions as may enable 
them to furniſh themſelves with all ther 
neceſſaries from us. I ſhould therefore 


ment, to endeavour by all poſſible means 


hemp, flax, iron, pot-aſh, &c. by g- 
ving them competent bounties in the be- 
ginning, and ſending over judicious and 
{ſkilful perſons at the public charge, 
to aſſiſt and inſtuct them in the moſt pro 

: Pel 


— 


* 


der methods of management; which, in 


ny. 
ti my apprehenſion, would lay a foundation 
the for eſtabliſhing the moſt profitable trade 
Wil. Nof any we have. And conſidering the com- 
men I modities, ſituation of our colonies along 
d ſ the ſea-coaſt, the great convenience of na- 
ma Nvigable rivers in all of them, the cheapneſs 

the Mot land, and the eaſineſs of raiſing pro- 
uan. Nviſions, great numbers of people who are 


neaſy in ſeveral parts of Europe, would 
be glad to tranſport themſelves thither to 


ble. Nſettle upon ſuch improvements, which, 
thi when once ſet on foot, would eaſily be 
and, Mczrried on without much farther aſſiſtance. 
ſtate Now as people have been filled with fears, 


ough materials, would ſet up for them- 
ſelves; a little regulation would remove 


not 

1, in aforeſaid; for then our merchants and 
able manufacturers would find it their intereſt 
their to promote and aſſiſt them in raiſing 
efore thoſe materials which might prove fo 
ern much to their and our mutual benefit. 
eau As for example: they have never thrown 
ſilk, nor wove any filk as yet, that we have 
7 gi-ſWeard of; therefore if a law was. made to 
e be-Wprohibit the uſe of any throwſter's mill, 
; andiſor doubling or twiſting filk with any 
arge machine whatſoever, they would then 


ſend it us raw; and as they will have the 
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that the colonies, if encouraged to raiſe - 


all thoſe jealouſies out of the way, as 


pro- 
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prevented: therefore, to ſtop the pro. 


poſe under the governor of.cach provinct 


ſupplied with all their iron manufactui 


manufacture which they allow has neut 


— 
— x. 


providing rough materials to themſelyg 
to ſhall we have the manufacturing d 
them. If encouragement is given fx 
raiſing hemp, flax, &c. doubtleſs the 
will Joon begin to manufacture, if 30 


greſs of any ſuch manufacture, it is pro. 
poſed, that no weaver there ſhall hau 
liberty to {et up any looms, without firſ 
regiſtering at an office kept for that pur. 


his name and place of abode, and thx 
name and place of abode of every jour fh 
neyman that ſhall work with him: -buty 
any particular inhabitant ;ſhall be incline 
to have any linen or wogllen, ,&c. matt 
of their own ſpinning, they ſhould not be 
abridged of the ſame. liberty that they no 
make uſe of, viz. to carry it to a wear 
(who ſhall be licenſed by the governar 
and have it wrought up for the uſe 
the familly, but not to be ſold to any pe- 
ſon in a private manner, nor expoſed a 
any market or fair, on forfeiture of 

And in as much as they have ber 


from hence, except what is uſed in th 
building of ſhips, and other country wol 
a great deal above one half of our o 
exports being ſuppoſed to be in nails; 


hithen 


hitherto been carried on among them; it 
is propoſed they ſhall, for time to come, 
never erect the manufacturing of any un- 
der the ſize of a two ſhilling nail, horſe- 
ſhoe nails excepted. That all ſhitting mills, 
and engines for drawing wire, or weaving 


ſtockings, be put down; and that every 
ſmith, who keeps a common forge or 


ſhop, ſhall regiſter his name and place of 
abode, and the name of every ſervant 
which he ſhall employ; which licence 
ſhall be renewed once every year, and 
pay for the liberty of working at ſuch 
trade. 

That all negroes ſhall be prohibited 
from weaving either linen or woollen, or 
ſpinning or combing of wool, or working 
at any manufacture of iron, further than 
making it into pig or bar iron: that they 


be alſo prohibited from manufacturing of 


hats, ſtockings or leather of any kind. 


This limitation will not abridge the plan- 


ters of any privilege they now enjoy; on 
the contrary, it will turn their induſtry to 
promoting and raifing thoſe rough mate- 
rials. 

If the governor of each province was 


obliged to tranſmit an account of the 


number of maſter-ſmiths, maſter-wea- 
vers, maſter- combers, number of looms, 
and number of journeymen employed in 
each manufactory, to the Lords of Trade 


and 
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and Plantations, with an exact account d 
all new comers, and their laſt place of 
abode, they would always have opporty. 
nity of ſeeing the increaſe or diminutiq 
of the manufactories of the colonies 
which may be encouraged or depreſſed, 
according to their wants, or the danger 
of their too much interfering with us. 

It is to be hoped this method would 
allay the heat that ſome people hay 
ſhewn (without reaſon) for deſtroying 
the iron works in the Plantations, and 
pulling down all their forges; taking 
away, in a violent manner, their eſtates 
and properties ; preventing the huſband. 
men from getting their plough-ſharez 
carts, or other utenſils, mended ; de 4: 
ſtroying the manufacture of ſhip- building 
by depriving them of the liberty of mae 
king bolts, ſpikes, or other things pro 
per for carrying on that work; by which 
article, returns are made for purchaſing 
our woollen manufactures, which is 0 
more than ten times the profit that 5 
brought into this Kingdom by the export 
of iron manufactures. 

Indeed, if they ſhall ſet upon manufac 
rures, and the government afterward: 
ſhall be under a neceſſity of ſtopping 
their progreſs, we muſt not expect tha 
it will be done with the ſame eaſe-thi 
now it may. | 
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dificult to find out thoſe manufac- 
ers who keep looms or ſmiths forges, 
to ſuch I anſwer, that it cannot be 
lies Dre difficult than it is to find out ale- 
es, and oblige them to take out 
3 or to collect the window. lights 
h us; for weavers and ſmiths, &c. 
3 employments, and known by 
ry body in the pariſh ; and conſe- 
ntly any aſſeſſment or rate may be 


and ied upon them with as much eaſe as 
king window tax. 

lates 

_ CHAP. XXIX. 

ares, 


de danger of depending on Ruſſia for hemp 


ling, md flax. The advantage of being ſupplied. 


ma. bererwith, as well as all other naval 
ores, from our own Plantations, Naval 
bores from the Ballick, and the prodigi- 
us quantities of foreign linens and Flaw. 
ers lace imported, ſuppoſed to exceed the 
alue of all our woollens exported. Full 
mployment for the poor the certain in- 
reaſe of the riches of a nation, and Leb. 
ort of the landed Intereſt. 


EMP and flax are fo uſeful 10 na- 
MI vigation and trade, that we cannot 
Iibly do without them; the firſt for 
G cor- 


ir it ſhould be objected, that it would 


* 
* — — —— ——— ò ᷓͤ— 3 — o 


8 


in a manner, make a monopoly of 


our ready money, otherwiſe than in th 
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cordage of all forts, the latter for mali 
ſail-cloth, as well as for the linen my 
factures that are carried on in this kin 
dom ; and Peter, the Czar of My 
covy, being ſenſible we muſt have 
ſupply of hemp, &c. from Ruſſia, di 


and what he fold, would have his 9 
price for in ready money, or bills of: 
change, and the reſt in ſuch goods as | 
thought fit. The neceſſity we are und 
for thoſe commodities ought to put 
upon all imaginable care and ſtudy h 
to provide them, left we ſhould hapy 
to be under the ſame neceſſity for the 
that we were in the year 1703 for pi 
and tar, when the government of Swe 
abſolutely refuſed to let us have them 


own ſhipping, from their tar compu 
here, at their own price, and only ini 
quantities as they thought fit. Uy 
that diſappointment, the government, 
allowing a conſiderable encouragem 
for carrying on the manufactures of pit 
and tar, had ſufficient quantities fr 
our own Plantations; and it is greath 
be deſired the hike encouragement \ 
given for raiii: g hemp and flax; | 
fince we hav- lan ations waere hel 
and fl. x, ald ai torts of naval ſtores 
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he raiſed, with ſo many and ſo great ad- 
antages to this kingdom, it would be 
1naccountable to leave us dependant, and 
it an uncertainty for them, and to be 
ſupplied only by a prince that will be paid 
or them juſt as he pleaſes. 

It is very well known, that our land is 
oo dear for raiſing hemp and flax, and 
what is grown here (tho? it is tough, and 
akes ſtrong linen) neither dreſſes fo 
indly, nor whitens ſo well as that which 
grows in warmer climates. In Ruſſia the 
deſt hemp and flax grow in the ſouther- 
noſt parts of the kingdom, where the 
dummer is hot, and the air clear; and 
jet the flax is not accounted ſo good as 
hat which grows in Egypt or Italy. 
nem Egypt has always been eſteemed for its 
in inen, and now ſupplies Leghorn with 
\mnMWvantities, and the coaſt of Syria, Aſia 
in i Hinor, Smyrna, Conſtantinepie, and 
ther great cities, have a ſupply of hemp 
nd flax from thence. All our colonies 
hich run twelve or fourteen hundred 
les in length, and all the way border 
pon the ſea) have very hot ſummers, 
e ſouthermoſt parts of them lie near the 
me latitude with Egypt, and the north 
art much about the ſame with Ancona, 
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> hen Bologna, in Italy, where excellent 
res Memp and flax grow; therefore we have 


(3 2 the 


will be opportunity of breaking up freh 


hemp and flax; and though it is many. 
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the greateſt proſpect to receive might 
ſupplies of hemp and flax from then, 
Part of the land in the Colonies is yer 
rich, and of ſo ſmall value, that then 


as often as there 1s occaſion to chang 
the ground; which, if laid down, wil 
recover itſelf again, without the charg 
of manuring, as we do here, to the ye 
great damage of our ploughing land, 
Nothing 1mpoveriſhes land more tha 


red, that alone will not do ſo well; fy 
the land ought to be changed after thre 
or four crops; and generally the fine 
and fatteſt pieces are converted to thi 
uſe. 

Thoſe great conveniencies of havin 
land ſo very cheap, and fo fine a climat 
which we know produces excellent hem 
and flax, ſo commodiouſly ſituated along 
the ſea coaſt, with ſuch numbers of large 
rivers running up the country to the mol 
inland ſettlements, where proviſions ma 
be raiſed at ſo ſmall a charge, and when 
work may be done by the labour of ſlave 
almoſt as cheap as it is in India, gin 
ground to hope that we may manufactur 
linen here cheaper than any part of Ev 
rope can import them upon us; and tit 
Colonies be as profitable to us, by raiſil 

| roug 
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ough materials to carry on the linen ma- 
ufacture, as the Suſſex and other downs 
re for ſupplying wool for that manufac- 
re, the profits of which we have valued 


t the reſt of Europe to be our competi- 
ors therein. However, a great deal of 
e value we ſet upon it proceeds from 
ſtake, we think abundantly more of it 
han it really 1s, the foreign linen and 
landers lace, linen-yarn, and naval ſtores 
ported into this kingdom, being ſup- 
fed to amount to more than the exports 
fall our woollens. The manufacture 
f linen in Britany, and other parts of 
rance, forty years ago, was thought to 


as to us; for it was generally allowed 
e took above a million a year from 
em, and Portugal, Spain, and the Spa- 
ſh Weſt Indies, twice that value, be- 
les what other countries took. 

Indeed they have, in ſome meaſure, 


tle from thence, but what comes by 
alth, or under the denomination of 
itz linen through Alfatia, their cam- 
icks excepted ; of which I have elſe- 


f Euere taken notice: and now that Sileſia, 
1d de Emperor of Germany's hereditary 
rain huntries, and other parts of the Empire, 


G 3 | have 


urſelves ſo much upon, that we have 


> better to them than the woollen . 


ſt their trade with us, we now receive 


— 
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have gained the ſupplying of us, they ar 
thereby become very rich and powerful, 
| Now as the woollen manufacture, eſpe. 

cially the coarſe part, has ſpread itſelf of 
late into ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
which has exceeded the demand, and 
cauſed great ſtocks to lie by, if thoſe 
rough materials of hemp and flax wer 
prepared in our Plantations, the people 
in North Britain, &c. would ſoon find 
the advantage of falling upon that many. 
facture ; the laborious and coarſe par 
being performed abroad, the reſt would 
invite not only the poor and neceſſitous 
but people of better circumſtances to em. 
ploy their time in it. 

If theſe propoſitions are heartily put u 
practice, we may hope, that by provi 
ding the aforeſaid rough materials, me 
ſhould have the delightful proſpect « 
ſeeing trade flouriſh ; for as the filk and 
linen manufactures, where brought t 
perfection, are altogether as profitable ty 
thoſe nations as the woollen now is to us; 
and as we increaſe in our linen manu 
factures, thoſe of S:lefia, and all the Em. 
peror's hereditary countries, from when: 
we take ſuch quantities, muſt abate d 
courſe ; their people will alſo reſort © 
us, and help to carry them on; for it hu 


always been obſerved, where new mani 
factur 
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actures are ſet up, and take away part 


ill likewiſe remove: this was the caſe 
f the Flemings, when Queen Elizabeth 
ave ſuch great encouragement to have 
he woollen "manufacture removed hither, 
nd ours when we had that inundation of 
hina and India wrought ſilks, our wea- 


a 


kc. and ſeveral ſtreets i in Spitalfields were 
Imoſt deſolate; and when thoſe ſilks 
ere prohibited, the manufacturers re- 
urned again. 

It is ſuppoſed the Ruſſians export to 


oe es er ) . <<” » XCCD RV aa w 


car. If hemp and flax be ſo valuable a 
roduct for merchandize with them, 
ere ſeems to be a much greater proſpect 
f enriching ourſelves by railing them in 
ur Plantations. 

1, Becauſe they will not be ſubje& to 
y land- carriage, but ſhift immediately 
om the place of growth. 

2. Becauſe land is much cheaper in 


duſſia. 
3. The climate being equal with that 


Egypt and Italy, is ſuppoſed to pro- 


uce hemp and flax preferable to theirs. 


G 4 > 


rom another country, the manufacturers 


ers went to Holland, Flanders, France, 


ngland and all other parts, in hemp 
d flax, above the value of a million a 


ur Plantations than in the ſouth parts of 
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duſes have been built, tho* materials 
r employing the poor are ſcarce, yet 
me publick- ſpirited men have there 
aintained 'them for half the expence 
ey were at before thoſe work-houſes 
ere erected. This ſhews what good 
conomy can do, and the happineſs it is 
thoſe places who have ſuch gentlemen 
direct and aſſiſt them. 

I muſt obſerve, that“ ſilk, hemp, and 
x, may be carried on by the ſame 
nds, and not interfere one with ano- 
er; for after the ſowing of hemp and 
x, the mulberry leaves come to be in 
rfection for feeding the ſilk- worms; 
d the ſilk-harveſt (as it is called) is over 
fore hemp and flax are ripe: thus the 
rons employed in the ſilk may turn 
eir hands to that of hemp and flax, the 
eaking and dreſſing of which may be 
rk for them all the reſt of the year. 
he ſtocks and utenſils to be employed 
them, will coſt but a ſmall matter ; 

t the care of the government to ſupply 
em with flax and hempſeed, at their 
ſt beginning, as well as ſeed for pro- 
cing ſilk-worms, to be delivered to 
e planters at the proper ſeaſons, will 


I can't well avoid mentioning of ſilk here, but 
ave treated of the methods of carrying it on in a 
ipter by itſelf, to which I refer. 


G 5 be 
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be abſolutely neceſſary, to renew th 
ſame if there ſhould be occaſion; ay 
when once got into proper methods, th 
charge would be over. If ſuch a public 
ſpirit prevailed now for promoting th 
general intereſt of the nation, as did i 
our nobility and gentry upon the fir} 
ſettling of our Plantations, we may raik 
ſufficient quantities of rough materi 
for carrying on all our home manufx 
tures. | 

And if once we come to be ſupplie 
with hemp and flax by the aforeſa 
methods, every place wil! be filled wit 
flax-dreſſers, and the overſeers of 
poor of every pariſh, where the wo 
ſpinning trade is not carried on, m 
very eaſily come at hemp and fla 
which they will find as profitable to then 
as the woollen is to the other; and t 
more diſtinft the employment is, tht 
better, for many inconveniencies hard 
attended one manufacture interferins 
with another; beſide, there will be a 
intercourſe of trade created by one paſt 
of the kingdom ſupplying the other wit 
their diſtinct manufactures ; this will gw 
full employment to the whole kingdom! 
and an univerſal chearfulneſs to ever 
body: for the poor are never: happiet 
nor their minds eaſter, than when " 
x all 


ave full employment; and when they are 
ployed, riches are diffuſed over the 


j ation. 


bove a million of people in the three 
ations deſtitute of work ; but if thoſe 
ough materials (ſo often mentioned in 
is diſcourſe) ſhould come to be raiſed in 
ur Plantations, there need not be one idle 


xeople were put upon manufacturing thoſe 
ugh materials, and each perſon earn'd but 
ne penny a day, and allowed but three 
undred working days in a year, it would 
mount to 1, 2 50, ooo l. Now as I have 
ready ſaid, the importation of foreign 
inen, Flanders lace, and naval ftores, 
mount to more than all our woollens 
xported, it is aftoniſhing that ſo wiſe 
nation as this does not take care to 
Wc2ulate thoſe matters, and have the 
MWorcateft part of thoſe linens made in the 
three kingdoms. All other nations' of 
WEurope are fo wiſe as to make linen 
enough for their own uſe, Portugal, 

Spain, and what is imported into Italy, 
Wexcepted z and if the government does 
not take care to put thoſe poor people 
into proper regulations and employments, 

they muſt continue in miſery and wapt. 


FER 


Hooks 
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It is a common opinion, that we have 


ne ſon. Now ſuppoſe that one million of 
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Setting up the making of pitch and ti 
in our Plantations was very advantage. 
ous; there was indeed very great encou- 
ragement given to begin that underts 
king, which had its deſired end, and va 
quantities of pitch and tar were impor. 
ted; and it is hoped ſome encouragement 
will be renewed again, that the Swede 
and Ruſſians, &c. may not regain the 
importation of that commodity upon us 

As to pot-aſh, that has never yet bee 
undertaken, tho* doubtleſs our Plants. 
tions, if once got into the right way df 
making it, would ſufficiently ſupply u 
with all that we want. 

Our Plantations in America abound 
with vaſt quantities of timber, and the 
navigation from New-England, Novi 
Scotia, or Newfoundland, is not more 
tedious, nor at a greater diſtance from us 
than the bottom of the Bothnick Gulph. 
or Peterſburgh : but thoſe places having 
been long in trade, and a conſtant de- 
mand from us for that commodity, they 
always have great ſtocks of timber ready 
ſquar'd, and boards lying ready to load a 
ſhip of five or ſix hundred ton in ten or 


twelve days; but hitherto we have never 
had ſtocks lying ready in our Plantations, 
nor any encouragement for building large 
bulky ſhips, fuch as are uſed by the 
Danes 
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Danes and Swedes, who fail with a few 
hands, and at a ſmall charge. What 
timber we have had hitherto come direct- 
ly to England, has been rather put on 
board to fil up, when tobacco or other 
WW merchandize has not been to be had; 
and therefore no care has hitherto been 
MW taken to make it a regular trade, which 
may hereafter deſerve further conſidera- 
tion. 


CHAT XXX. 


Concerning raw filk, and methods for be- 
1 ing ſupplied therewith. | 


TT hath been a diſpute among travellers, 
Ie whether the manufacture of filk, 
val woollen, or linen, is moſt conſiderable in 
reſMW the world: many of them ſay the fil 
ul manufacture exceeds either of the oth 
h. two; and they give this reaſon for it, 
iv Ml that the people of China, who are com- 
e. puted to be two hundred millions in 
ej number, are chiefly clothed with filk 
dM garments, which indiſputably demon- 
| a firares it to abound with the greateſt 
or WW quantity of filk of any country in the 
er N world, it being there fo very plentiful 
and cheap, that ſeveral of the Jeſuits 
afirm, five ſuits of ſilk do not exceed 
the price of one ſuit of woollen in 
| Europe: 
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Europe: however, I ſhall not trouble vi 


my reader with thoſe nice calculations, BF ve 
only ſhew the great uſe of filk in China, 
and ſome other parts of the worid, and ſhi 
that there cannot be a more profitable he 
manufacture carried on. | 

It it certain that Perſia, India, and ma 
China, had the manufacture of ſilk long for 
before it came into Europe, for the firſt pre 
that was brought was in the time of Au- ted 


guſtus, according to Dr, Prideaux, and MW gor 


other authors. | the 

We manufacture very great quantities iſ eve 
of thrown and raw ſilk in this kingdom, of! 
which is thought to be ſix times as much 7 
as it was 40 years ago, for then we were the 


ſu plied with French and Italian ſilks, all MW are 
fully manufactured. or 


The filk we have from Italy is general- filk 
Iy thrown, and ſerves for warp for our N or: 
manufactures, the greateſt part from bea 
Piedmont, the whole principality not lar- mile 
ger than a ſmall Engliſh county; yet it who 
is thought the King of Sardinia receive: ¶ to u 
at leaſt two hundred thouſand pounds of ſeve 
us yearly for that commodity, and all in ¶ med 
ready money, for he hath loaded all our ¶ or t. 


manufactures with very high duties, T 
(which is in effect a prohibition) and admits I qual 
thoſe of France at a ſmall cuſtom ; for i nor 

tact 


which reaſon, they ſupply his — 
wit 
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with woollen manufactures. The prices 
we pay him for thrown ſilk are alſo extra- 
vagant, being in general above twenty 
ſhillngs for every pound ; nevertheleſs, 
he appears to be very fond of keeping us 
dependant on him ; for an engine or 
machine being erected in this kingdom 
for throwing raw ſilk into organzine, to 
prevent the uſe thereof, he hath proh:bi- 


ted the exportation of raw ſilk out of his 


dominions, and we have now none from 
thence but what is got by ſtealth; how- 


ever, the markets are open to other parts 


of Italy. | 
The province of Gilon, and part of 
the provinces of Shervan and Georgia, 
are the places that ſupply us with legee 
or ſher-baffee, or what is called Tucky 
ſilk, the price there does not exceed nine 
or ten fillings the great pound; but it 
bears a land-carriage of near one thouſand 
miles, and paſſes through ſeveral hands, 
who all get a profit by it before it comes 
to us : the addition of land-carriage, and 
ſeveral duties paid thereon, we are infor- 
med makes it ſell at Aleppo for nineteen 
or twenty ſhillings. f 
The ſilk of Bengal is much inferior in 
quality, neither bears ſo good a gloſs, 
nor does half the ſervice in ſome manu- 
factures, nor fit for throwing into organ- 
| | ZINC 
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zine, ſo that at preſent we are forced to 
take of that dear Italian ſilK² for the wa 

of all our manufactures. The filk of 
China is of excellent ſtaple, and coſts lit- 
tle more than one third of the price that 


wie pay for Italian ſilk, but the duty be- 


ing but eighteen-pence on Italian and 
Turky raw ſilk, and that being at four 
ſhillings, prevents any quantity from 
coming in. 


I have before obſerved, that the date 


country of China 1s in a manner cloathed 
with ſilk of their own manufacturing, and 
Japan is ſupplied from thence, and their 
manufactures are ſent all over India, 
Perſia, and even into Europe and the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. Two provinces are 
eſteemed beyond the reſt for the excel- 
lency of their ſilk, viz. Chekiang and 
Nanking, with which it is ſaid garments 


for the royal family and grandees of the 
kingdom are made. 


As we have but one water-engine for 
throwing ſilk in the kingdom, if that 
ſhould be deſtroyed by fire, or any other 
accident, it would make the continuance 
of throwing tine filk among us very 
precarious; and it is very much to be 
doubted, whether all the men now living 
in the kingdom could make ſuch another; 
and as we have commodious rivers - 

. that 
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that purpoſe, whoſe ſtreams hold all the 
year, and run thorough large towns, 
where ſcarcely any manufactures are car- 
| ried on, I am humbly of opinion, it 
would be a matter of the greateſt conſe- 


| quence to our ſilk manufacture, to have 


three or four more erected, according to 
the mode] of that at Derby, (though at 
the publick charge) which would give 
ſame hopes of keeping that manufacture 
among us for ever; and we ſhould come 
in for a part of the fine raw filk of Gra- 
| nada, Valentia, Murcia, and other pro- 
vinces of Spain as well as the products of 
ſeveral parts of Italy, in exchange for 
our woollen manufactures, and not be 
tied down to the ſtrict rules of paying 
our ready money, as we are now, to the 
Duke of Savoy; and when once fully 
employed, the profit in a ſhort time 
might defray the whole expence. 

If the duty was taken off China ſilk, 
and made equal with that of Italy and 
Turky, and all duties allowed to be 
drawn back upon re-exporting, as it is 
now upon raw, and that and other fine 
filk thrown here, it would come ſo 
cheap, that we ſhould be able to under- 
fell moſt parts of Europe, and draw a 
demand from Germany, Holland, Flan- 
ders, Spain, Portugal, and other places, 

| which 
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which might ſave and bring into this 
nation 200,000 ]. yearly. 

The cheapneſs of thrown filk will in. 
creaſe the demand for Turky filk, which 
may here be noted, 1s only fit for ſhute 
or woof, and not fit for making warp or 
cane for any ſilk manufacture, that being 
all Italian; and therefore the greater 
quantity we have of fine ſilk fit to be 
thrown into organzine, the greater quan- 
tity of Turky filk will be uſed for ſhute, 
and conſequently a greater demand for 
our woollen cloths for the Turky trade, 
which are given in barter for the ſaid ilk; 
if we had not that fine Italian ſilk for warp, 
our conſumption of 'Turky ſilk would be 
very inconſiderable, 

A great deal might be ſaid upon the 
advantageous proſpe& of having China 
filk to carry on our manufactures ; but 
as I ſaid ſomething on this head in the 
article of trade between England and 


India, and there ſpoke to the nature and 


excellency of it, I refer to- that. 

But notwithſtanding the great advan- 
tages I apprehend we might receive by 
having ſilk from China, if the duty was 
leſſened, 1 am not wholly for depending 
on that, being very well aſſured, if care 
was taken to cultivate and improve the 


raiſing of (ilk in our Plantations, Caro- 


lina, 
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lina, Virginia, Maryland, and Penſilva- 
nia, would produce the beſt of ſilk, and 
as fit for organzine as any in the world; 
for theſe countries produce vaſt numbers 
of white and other mulberry- trees, which 
grow wild, and ſpring up almoſt every 
where in great abundance, which looks 
25 if nature had called us thither to pro- 
pagate that manufacture; and if put on 
foot, would in time be of as great advan- 
tage to this nation, as any employment 
in the plantations; for as I have already 
obſerved, the manufacture of ſilk is a 
moſt profitable undertaking, where the 
land and air is proper for raiſing it. 

The vaſt riches of China, by this ma- 
nufacture, is ſufficient to demonſtrate 
the great advantage thereof; and the ex- 
traordinary treaſure the Duke of Savo 
draws into his country by ſilk, which is 
made in that little principality of Pied- 
mont, as I have already obſerved, is alſo 
another inſtance; we may judge, if he 
draws above two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year from England, what his 
profits are which he draws from Holland, 
and other places where the manufacture 
is carried on to a very great degree. 

We are informed the very land for 
planting of mulberry-trees in many parts 
of Italy, is worth from three to five 
pounds 
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pounds an acre, and gentlemen there, 2 


well as in Sicily, fell their mulberry leave, 


to the poor for half the ſilk they make, 
and the money is equally divided between 
them upon ſale of the filk ; and that the 
leaves of a tree there hath yielded three ot 
four pounds. Now, if the manufacture 
of ſilk, and the planting of mulberry. 
trees have raiſed the land to be ſo valuz 
ble, and ſome gentlemen receive ſuch 
conſiderable revenues from their crops of 
leaves, very great things may be expec- 
ted by our encouraging and promoting 
the manufacture of ſilk in our colonies, 
where as much land may be had for ſix- 


" pence, as in Italy for five pounds. And 


if great numbers of mulberry-trees were 
planted among the Indian nations borde- 


ring on our ſettlements, and ſome ſkilful 


good temper'd perſons employed to in- 
ſtruct them in the proper ſeaſons for ga- 
thering leaves and feeding the worms, 


and rewarding them bountifully for their 


pains, thoſe people might be brought to 
be very profitable ſubjects to this nation, 
The Spaniards, notwithſtanding their 
pride, have found condeſcenſion enough 


to inſtru& the Indians under their juriſdic- 
tion, to make them very ſerviceable in 


carrying on and improving the manufac- 
tures of indigo, cochineal, and ſeveral 
others, 
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others, to the great advantage of New- 
pain; and the French, in their late 
„ (ettlements about the river St. Lawrence, 
mme great lakes, and even to the Miſſi ſſip- 
e pi, took a great deal of pains to inſtruct 
r them in every thing they thought might 
e N contribute towards the enriching their 

„mother country. | 
. As I have already obſerved, China 
produces the greateſt quantity of filk, 
of WPerſia a very great deal, as well as Turky 
- Wand Italy: it may be here noted, that 
o Nvery few places are agreeable to the ſilk 
worm, and no part of the world better 
than in our colonies; no ſilk clearer, 
more gloſſy, of a better body, nor fitter 
to anſwer the uſe of fine thrown ſilk we 
have from Italy, than the ſmall quantity 
of filk that has been imported from 
thence. | 
It is generally obſerved, that all thoſe 
countries that produce the beſt filk, bor- 
der upon the ſea, and he pretty near the 
lame latitude ; our plantations, the pro- 
vince of Gilon and Nanking, and Che- 
kiang in China, all border upon the ſea, 
and are pretty near the ſame latitude. 
Thoſe places in Turky that produce ſilk, 
border upon the ſea, and Italy and Sicily 
are in a manner environed by the ſea; and 
the provinces of Granada and Murcia, and 
| Valen- 
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Valencia in Spain, the places that pr, 
duce the beſt ſilk, as well as Languedy 
and Provence 1n France, all lie upon th 
ſea; Canton in China, and Bengal in lr. 
dia, he ten degrees more to the ſouth 
ward, the air of which countries being 
hotter, is ſuppoſed to be the reaſon wh 
the ſilk is of a baſer ſort. 

As the great advantages that ariſe t 
Portugal and Spain, as well as to us i 
our ſugar and tobacco plantations, is by 
the cheap labour of negroes or ſlaves, the 
ſame cheapneſs of labour might be d 
moſt prodigious advantage to us, if em. 
ployed in our colonies, in producing and 
making of filk ; and when that is over, 
may turn their hands to raiſing and dreſ. 
ſing of hemp and flax, the charge being 
little more than their cloathing from Eng. 
land; for the earth there produces pro- 
viſions in abundance. | 

We are told, by gentlemen of good in- 
telligence, the whole charge of making 
pound of ſilk in China, does not ſtand in 
above five ſhillings ; and almoſt any per: 
ſon, man, woman or child, may work at 
it; and a man or woman, with a child to 
aſſiſt in directing the thread of the {ilk, 
may, with a proper machine, reel from 
the cocone, or ſilk-bag, one pound in: 


day. 
* When 
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Where they have land for little or no- 
thing, and labour performed as above, it 


is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſilk can 


ſtand in ſo much. Now a manufacture 
of this kind might be brought, in a little 
time, to ſo great a degree of perfection, 
and ſuch quantities raiſed, that I ſnould 
think the labour of ſlaves employed in 
in this work, would produce above twice 
as much as thoſe that are employed in 
planting either ſugar or tobacco ; and as 
this nation very much inclines to the 
wearing ſilk garments in imitation of the 
French, to the great diſcouragement of 
our woollen manufacture, the manufac- 
ture of ſilk from our plantations would 
not only enable us to ſupply ourſelves, . 
but to be capable of exporting very great 

quantities of filk fully manufactured. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Plantations one great cauſe of enriching this 
nation. 


bs is plain, that the maritime kingdoms 
and ſtates of Europe have. increaſed 
in riches and power in proportion to the 
right regulations of their trade, the im- 
provement of manufactures, the increaſe 
of their ſhipping, and the extent of their 

navi- 
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navigation, Wich, I think, is cleath 
demonſtrated by the practice of ſever 
priaces and ſtates created on in this di. 
courle. | | 

It was not the fortune of England tg 
be conſiderable in trade and navigation 
till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, 
by the vigorous application of her mini. 
ſtry, found methods of removing the 


woollen manufacture from Flanders, and 


eſtabliſhed it here, which has made z 
mighty progreſs, and ſpread itſelf all over 
this kingdom ; they found out methods 
of enlarging foreign trade, ſent ambaſh- 
dors to India, Perſia, Turky, Muſcovy, 
&c. where they found markets for our 
woollen manufactures, and other pro- 


ducts of this kingdom. But that which 


exceeded them all, was the finding out 


our Plantations by Sir Walter Rawleigh 
and others, which diſcoveries were impro- 


ved by thoſe worthy patriots in her ſuc- 
ceſſor's time, who compleated many 
ſettlements both in the ſugar and tobacco 
plantations, which were indeed the cauſe 


of the increaſe of our ſhipping and navi- 


gation; and the promoters were ſenſible 
of the great advantages ſucceeding ages 
would receive, provided the ſame appli- 
cation was uſed : but the preſent age 1s 
ſo far unacquainted with the cauſe of the 

encreaſe 
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creaſe of our riches, that they rather 
erupt than encourage it; and inſtead 
enlarging, lay hold of ſome ſmall 
fing things, which the 7 think may 
uch their private intereſt, rather than 
omote the general good ; and if they 
ink any commodity from the planta- 
ns interferes with ſomething we have 
ome, ſome haſty ſtep is taken to pre- 
nt it; ſo that for the ſake of ſaving a 
ny, we often debar ourſelves "of 
ings of a thouſand times the value. 
This misfortune will happen to any 
ding nation, if the perſons who have 
e regulation of the commerce, do not 
aerftand it well enough to diſtinguiſh 
cely between thoſe channels by which 
e riches flow in upon them, and thoſe 
at carry them away; and therefore 
en things are carried into a wrong 
anne! by ſome of the planters, mer 
ants are afraid to mention thoſe diſor- 
8 for fear the remedy ſhould prove 
ric than the diſeaſe. The gentlemen 
at would judge of thoſe things, ought 
inform themſelves what this nation 
s 150 years ago; how we have increa- 
lin riches ſince that time; what price 
m, cattle, and land bore then, and 
at noy; and what concurring circum- 
ices have put us in Jo flouriſhing a 
con- 
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condition, who were then ſo inconſiden 
ble in trade, that even London, the meim 
polis of this Kingdom, made but a {iy 
figure to. what Bruges, Antwerp, a 
other Hans towns did, as well as the or 
cities in the Mediterranean. 

If we examine into the -circumſtang 
of the inhabitants of our plantations, al 
our own, it will appear that not 
fourth part of their product redounds 


their own profit; for out of all that cone 
here, they only carry back cloathim ing 
and other accommodations for te 
families, all which is of the manufactuf here 
and merchandize of this kingdom. len 

If any thing to ſpare, it is laid up he achic 
and their children are ſent home to Mou 
educated. If there is enough to ſuppee t. 


the family, they come here, and only 4 
overſeer is left upon the plantation 


direct, and the whole produce is remit de: 


home; and if enough to purchaſe 
eſtate, then it is laid out in Old ER 
land: all thoſe advantages we recei 


by the plantations, beſides the mortgag if co: 
on the planters eſtates, and the liqhoung 
intereſt they pay us, which is very cofWicir « 
ſiderable; and therefore very great cone 
ought to be taken in regulating a!! afuMonſho! 


of the colonies, that the plantcrs en 


put under tco many difficultie , b 
| | nc 
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zorn N with us, or the deſcendants of {ach, 
nd we know nothing but the want of 
\c means to live at Rome, keeps them 
broad ; there are very few trading or 
nanufacturing towns in the kingdom, 
but have ſome dependance on the planta- 
Lion trade. 

New-England and the northern colo- 
; Wicz have not commodities and products 
nough to fend us in returns for purcha- 
ſing their neceſſary cloathing, &c. but 
re under very great difficulties, and 
. any ordinary ſort ſells with 


aſhion with us, they are new faſhioned 
ouch there; and therefore thoſe places 
4 the great markets we have to diſpoſe 
pf fach goods, which are generally ſent 
nr the riſque of the ſhop- keepers and 
acers of England, who are the great 
Rporters, and not che inhabitants of the 
Honies, as ſome have imagined. As 
he colonies are a market for thoſe ſorts 
rai goods, fo. they are a receptacle ”_ 


heir own; ; and therefore alt our plant 

ions are filled with ſuch who wa. e the 
onſignments of their friends from hence; 
ad when they have got a ſufficient ſtock 
trade with, they generally return 
home, 


EM — — 


-ncouraced to go on chearfully; they are 


hem; and when they are grown our of 


dung merchants who have nF ſtocks s 
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home, and other young men take the 
places; ſo that the continual motion and 
intercourſe our people have into the c. 
lonies, may be compared to the bees d 

a hive, which go out empty, but cone 
back again loaded, by which means th: 
foundation of many families 1s laid. The 


numbers of ſailors and other tradeſmen, 


who have all their dependance upon this 
traffick, are prodigiouſly great. Our 
factors, who frequent the northern cob. 
nies, being under difficulties to make 
returns for ſuch goods as they diſpoſe of, 
what gold, ſilver, log-wood, and cther 
commodities they trade for upon the 
Spaniſh coaſt, 1s ſent home to England, 


as allo oil, whale-fins,, and many "other 


goods. Likewiſe another great part oi 


returns is made by {hips built there, and 
diſpoſed of in the Streights, and other 
parts of Europe, and the money remitted 
to us. Now all thoſe ſhips are called Neu. 
England ſhips, and our factors, atter 
they undertake any buſineſs, are no 
longer called Engliſhmen, but New- 
Englanders, and the ſhips they bull 


we are informed, are regiſtered as New 


England ſhips. I ſhall therefore hum. 
bly recommend 1t to fuch gentlemen 3 
are the guardians of the trade of tht 


nation, that our own intereſt be not mt 
ſtaken 
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ſtaken for that of the planters; for every 
reſtraint and difficulty put upon our trade 
with them, makes them have recourſe 
to their own products, which they 
manufacture; a thing of great conſe- 


1 quence to us, and ought to be guarded 
againſt: for if they are ſupplied with 
15 their own manufactures, one great part. 
il? 


of the advantages we ſhould otherwiſe | 
receive, is cut off; and therefore, as it is = 
elſewhere oblerved, if care be taken to find 


k o - { | 
| them employment, and turn their indu- 1 
s ſtry another way, now in their infancy, 
TT 


it may be done with a very little trouble; 
and it 18 to be hoped, the regulations 
- propoſed in this diſcourſe would entirely 
effect it. There is another advantage we 
receive by our plantations, which is hard- 
a ly ſo much as thought on; I mean the 
prodigious increaſe of our ſhipping, by 
ane timber trade between Portugal, &c. 
and our plantations, which ought to have 
zl! poſſible encouragement : for by it we 
have crept into all the corners of Europe, 
, and become the common carriers in the 
Mediterranean, as well as between the 
Mediterranean, Holland, Ham bro', and 
the Baltick; and this is the cauſe of ſo 
great an addition to our ſhipping, and 
the reaſon why the Dutch, &c. are ſo 
erccedingly ſunk. But if ever a ſtop 

„„ - ſhould 
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ſhould be put to the building of ſhips in 
New-England, &c. and carrying our 
timber from thence, we would ſoon fink 
in our navigation, and that of the Dutch 
flouriſh in its former height and gran. 
deur. The numbers of Engliſh ſhip 
vie fo often read of, that are at Liſbon g 
the Streights, is a ſufficient demonſrrs. 
tion of the truth of this ; doubtleſs 1 
great many of thoſe ſhips are loaden upon 
account of the Dutch; for nothing i 
more common than their hiring our ſhips 
(which diſcharge their loading in the 
Streights) to tranſport their goods from 
Spain, &c. to Amſterdam, and other 
Places, 
We have a great many young men 
who are bred to ihe fea, and have friends 
to ſupport them; if they cannot get 
employment at home, they go to New- 
England, and the northern colonies, witi 
a cargo of goods, which they there {el 
zt a very great profit, and with the pro- 
duce build a ſhip, and purchaſe a lo 
ding of lumber, and fail for Portugi 
or the Streights, &c. and after diſpoſing 
of their cargoes there, frequently pl 
from port to port in the Mediterranean, 
till they have cleared ſo much money as 
will in a good part pay for the firſt colt 
of the cargo carried out by them, a 
then 
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hen perhaps fell their ſhips, come home, 
take up another cargo from their emplo- 
ers, and ſo go back and build another 
hip; by this means multitudes of ſeamen 
are brought up, and upon a war the 
ration better provided with a greater 
number of ſailors than hath been hereto- | 
% ore known. Here the maſter becomes | 
merchant alſo, and many of them gain by 
this lumber trade great eſtates, and a vaſt 
PB eafure is thereby yearly brought into 
>, the kingdom, in a way new and unknown 
te our fore-fathers; for indeed it is gain- 
ing the timber trade, (heretofore carri- 
d on by the Danes and Swedes) our 
plantations being nearer the markets of 
Portugal and Spain than they are. 
hoſe advantages have made ſome peo- 
le think, that tho' we eſteem New-Eng- 
and and the northern colonies of ſmall 
vantage to us; yet if things were truly 
ated, they are as profitable as moſt 
ther of our plantations. Some of our 
ip-builders think the decay of their 
or rade proceeds from the number of ſhips 
ut in the plantations ; but I muſt con- 
"Wis 1 differ widely from them; for we 
we been informed, that in the war 
degun in 1688-9, we loſt more ſhips in 
ne year, than we did from the laſt war 
mth the Dutch to that time, and that 
1 4 three 
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either taken or deſtroyed by the French 
This gave occaſion for all the ſhip-cx 
penters in the kingdom, that could by 


var are built in the plantations, or ſhips 
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three fourths of the ſhips belonging 9 
Briſtol, and ſome other ports, we 


{pared from building the Royal Navy, 9 
be employed in building new ſhips it 
the places of thoſe taken by the French, 
and upon concluſion of the peace wit 


France, there were ſo many ſhips buil* P 
during the time of the war, as were ele 
full ſupply for all the trade that was then! O 
carried on; and therefore it is ſuppoſe” { 
one fourth of the builders may be ſuffic = 

dul 


ent to ſupply all that we now want. | 
cannot be ſaid that any of our men 0 


for the Eaſt-India, Turky, or the South 
Sea trades, or very few plantation- build 
ſhips turned into colliers (the moſt bulky 
part of our navigation ;) and I believe the 
greateſt part of our ſhips for the Barbe 
docs, Jamaica, and Virginia trades, art 
built here. 1 A 

We. know there are ſome plantation 
built ſhips uſed in the New-England 
Newfoundland, and the plantatio 
trades, and between the plantations an 
the Streights in the lumber trade, 
before obſerved, who come home in the! 


circular voyages, and are here refitted 
which 


hich is ſo far from being a prejudice 
> our ſhip-builders, that it is looked 
pon to be one of the beſt articles in 
heir trade for it is generally thought 
he profits they get by mending old ſhips, 
as great to them as the building new 
nes, oak timber being ſo very dear, that 
ole ſhips which were built before the 
ar, at three pounds per ton, now coſt 
pounds per ton, or better. If we 
ere to give that price for ſhips to carry 
n our preſent navigation, ours would 
on fink between the plantations and the 
editerranean, Holland, &c. and if we 
ould fall into a new war, it would be 
Acuit to find oak to build the Royal 
y; and therefore, as a prudent 
ation, great care ſhould be taken to 
ep up a ſufficient ſtock of our own oak 
Wy to repair our walls of defence. 


CHAP XxX 


fs of Aſſembly to be tranſmitted to the 
King and Council, and approved of 
before they ſhall be of force in the plan- 
tations. 


A 51 have n ade ſome general obſer- 
_vations upon our plantation trade, 
Id hewn how the ſame may be enlar- 
| „ ged 
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ged, T would, with great fubmiſſy 
take the liberty to make a few remai 
upon the methods now ufed in makin 
of laws in the plantations, which ff 
quently create miſunderſtandings betwe 
the governor and people. 

Governors commonly go over with 
view of increafing their fortunes ; ! 
this muſt ariſe from the people; and: 
they provide for their governors, 
larger the proviſion is, fo are allo the 
demands for ſome advantages for then 
ſelves, and commonly require the maki 
ſome laws that are greatly to the pre 
dice of this kingdom, many of wi 
being temporary, "and laſt but for two 
three years, ſerve the purpoſes they we 
intended for; and when the occaſion 
over, the laws ceaſe before we 1 
acquainted with the miſchief done 
them. 

Other laws are made, which the 
exerciſe as long as they can; and i repe 
- led here, the fame inconveniences 1 
enacted under another name, and | 
another drefs, yet altogether. as prejut 
cial to the welfare of this kingdom, 
thoſe that have been repealed : put if 
_ governor has only a view to diſcharge 
truſt, and will not grant what they al 
the people are filled with reſentmen 


0 
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nd in ſuch caſes, there are never wanted 
duſy forward men, that ſtrive to be dic- 
ators and leaders of the reſt, who blow 
p the coals, and make the diſtance as 
ide as they can, and who ſtudy all the 
nethods they can think of, to y Pow and 
pbſtruct as much as in them lies, all the 
dvantages he might receive by his ſta- 
ion; and thereupon great quarrels and 
ontroverſies enſue, and repreſentations 
wth from the governors and people ſent 
ome, which give the miniſtry here un- 
peakable trouble. 

And whereas laws which are made in 
he colonies, tho' never ſo inconvenient, 
o ſubſiſt till they are ſent home and 
{approved of; yet this is very often 
delayed, to the great prejudice of this 
e Hingdom. 
e | It is therefore propoſed, for remedying 
thoſe inconveniences, that no law ſhal 
paſs in the plantations, until a copy 
thereof Be prepared by the governor and: 
aſſembly of each province, and fent over 
ere to be examined and approved by the 
King and Council, as the laws from. 
Ireland now are; ſaving only, that if the 
ws now in force do not enable them, 
upon any ſudden inyaſton from the 
Indians, &c. to raiſe men and money for 
their own ſecurity and defence, they * 
- 
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to raiſe what ſupplies they ſhall fee necel. 


happens that great part Is carried out 


7 


be empowered, upon ſuch emergencies 


ſary. ENS 

. 

Concerning free-ports in general, and i 
particular, the advantage it would be h 


this nation to endow Port-Mahon ani 
Gibraltar with that privilege. 


S this is a kingdom abounding with 
manufactures, and many produd; 

within ourſelves, and alſo poſſeſſed d 
fiſheries and plantations abroad, which 
afford commodities extremely well adap. 
ted for the Portugal and Mediterranean 
markets, I am humbly of opinion, that 
it Gibraltar and port-Mahon were made 
free ports, this kingdom would reap ven anc 
great advantages from them. For then diſc 
ſhips with fiſh, or any other merchandizeſ rig. 
that will not readily fell in any port off unc 
Portugal, or ports of Spain, might be trac 
lodged at one of the ſaid places, inſtead] me: 
of being forced now to go as far as Leg and 
horn to unload, becauſe of the high du-· I cha 
ties in Portugal and Spain; for when car-· mat 
goes are landed at Leghorn, it often|the 


again to other places for a market: and 
making thoſe places free ports, _ trad 
” I bon 
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ſoon remove good part of the trade from 
Leghorn, (the only free port of note in 
the Mediterranean) thither. | 
What I mean by free ports, is not only 
the liberty of importing and exporting 
goods free from duty, but that the civil 
government ſhould be adminiſtred by a 
mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, or civil 
magiſtrates under thoſe or other denomi- 
nations, before whom all civil affairs 
ſhould be tried, reſpecting property, 
independently upon the governor or other 
officers for ſupporting military power, 
who ſhould no way intermeddle in civil 
affairs; for it hath been an old obſerva- 
tion, That trade was never known to 
flouriſh under a military power; and 
therefore even in the frontier great cities 
and towns of France, where mulita 
diſcipline hath been practiſed with as much 
rigour as in any place, we have always 
underſtood, in thoſe places where any 
trade was carried on, the right of the 
merchant was always tried in a civil way; 
Wand in moſt ſuch places a court of mer- 
Ml chants is eſtabliſhed, which is allo cuſto- 
IJmary in the great cities and towns upon 
the frontiers of Holland, &c. which ſub- 
ect is very Randſomely treated on by 
dir Joſiah Child, in his treatiſe upon 


—_--.; | 
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The differences reſpecting trade and 
merchandize are fcarcely ever better en. 
ded, than by a reference among mer. 
chants, which have been alfo approved 
and recommended by the courts of 
Weſtminſter-hall; and frequently of hte 
years, even feveral caſes have been refer. 
red to the determination of the three firſt 
men upon the jury; and if controverſies 
ſhould happen in either of the aforeſaid 
places, ten or twelve ef the aldermen 
or burgeſſes ſhould be appointed for that 
ſervice, and any three of them at one 
time to be upon the bench of juſtice, M q. 
ſhould have power to determine all mat. fo 
ters of difference. RS 
If juſtice ſhould come to be fo eaſily fie 
adminiſtred, and property ſo well fecu- ¶ of 
red, it would undoubtedly draw great W g 
numbers of people to ſettle there; but d, 
more eſpecially, if a general liberty of ge 
conſcience was granted, there would be the 
flocks of people ſoon collected out of lor 
thoſe who now dwell under the terrors of iſ & 
the inquiſition, and other perſecutions; 
neither could places fo well ſituated want I an- 
trade, or men of great fortunes to carry itil be 
en, when once well eſtabliſfied. all 
And thus; if thoſe places ſhould riſe to our 
be conſiderable, as ufidoubredly — the 
would, by the encouragement of ſuch vor 

| | privi 
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xd privileges, they might, by laying exciſes, 
A: and other eaſy duties, as alſo by ancho- 
Ts 


rage, and the like ſmall port charges, be 
capable of raiſing a conſiderable revenue, 
which might in time be ſufficient to 
ſupport the garriſons, and to ſpare; of 
which we fee an inſtance in the flouriſh- 
ing port of Leghorn. Nor can happier 
es fituations be found for ſuch purpoſes, 
ud Gibraltar lying in the very mouth of the 
en Streights, and within fight of ail ſhips 
rat that fail to, or return from the Mediterra- 
ne nean fea; and the merchants may have 
ce, quick advice what demands there are 
at. for any commodities in the trading cities 
of Portugal and Spain; and Port-Mahon 
ly lies ſo conveniently, and ſo near the coaſt 
cu- of Spain and Eaſt-France, that even the 
cat fung: boats from Toulon and Marſeilles, 
but down to Barcelona, Alicant, and Cartha- 
of gena, may come and trade with them; 
they have alſo the convenience of a 
| of long tract on the. coaſt of Barbary, Italy, 
of &c. 
ns; As much as J am for making Gibraltar 
ant and Port-Mahon free ports, I cannot yet 
Yi be of their opinion, who are for having 
all the ports of England made free, all 
to our cuſto-m-houſes demoliſhed, and all 
1 the products and manufactures of the 
world brought in free of all duty, that 
FIVE | We 
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we may ſend them out again as free tg 
other countries, alledging that this 1s the 


practice of Holland, the Hans- Towns, 5 
Hambourg, Leghorn, &c. and that it i; r 
by this means they have work'd them. ju 
ſelves into ſo vaſt and extenſive a trade, af 
in furniſhing other people with foreign Wi 
commodities; but rhele nocions are 0 
entirely wrong: for as to the Duich, they 55 
lay duties on their importarions as well , 
as we, and have cuſtom-houſes and regu- i 
lar officers for the collection of them. It MW. 
is true however, that theſe duties are ND. 


ſmall, and the nature of the trade abſo- e 
lutely requires it; for as they have the pr 
Maeze, the Rhine, and the Moſelle, and Hof 
divers other great rivers, to ſend up their MW, 
merchandize for a vaſt extent all over ¶ the 
Germany, the profit of their people, and ¶ the 
the ſupport of their trade, depends chiefly N cor 
on the vent of their importations in thoſe Nyer 
inland parts of the continent; and they N cha 
know very well, that if they ſhould I cha 
load them with duties, other trading Hand 
places would underſell them, and ruin mas 
their traffick that way. But as to what is N hun 
ſpent in their own country, they are not Whjiq 
wanting to impoſe duties, perhaps as Wt | 
high, and in ſome, higher than ours; Hany 
nor is our management in this affair dif- Wor | 


ferent from that of the Dutch, as to the Mice 
| | matter 
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matter, but only in the manner; for 
where we lay high cuſtoms on importa- 
tions, *tis only on ſuch commodities as 
are not of neceſſity, but rather tend to 
luxury, that ſuch of the ſubjects as can 
afford to ſpend them, may by this way 
of taxing contribute to the ſupport of the 
government; but for thoſe which we 
have a vent for in foreign markets, ſuch 
2 drawback of the duty is allowed, as 
will reduce our cuſtoms on them to be 
no higher perhaps than thoſe of the 
Dutch. As to Hambourg and the Hans- 
Towns, they act upon the very ſame 


principles as the Dutch: but the trade 


of Leghorn is ſomewhat upon a different 
foot, not being carried on ſo much by 
the ſubjects of the Grand Duke, as by 
the merchants of divers nations who 
correſpond there; ſo that this port is as it 
were a great ware-houſe, where mer- 
chants may lay up their goods at a ſmall 
charge, to be ready for tranſportation up 
and down the Mediterranean, as markets 
may demand. And ſuch as this 1s, I am 
humbly of the opinion, we might eſta- 
bliſh at Gibraltar and Port-Mahon. But 
to think it would be an advantage for 
any trading nation to admit all manner 
of foreign commodities to be imported 


free from all duties, is an unaccountable 
| notion g 


16 l. 
notion; and ſtill much leſs ſuitable to the 
circumſtances of our iſland, than to the 
continent: for we have no inland coun. 
tries beyond us, (as they have) with 
whom we can carry on trade by land: but 
what is of the utmoſt conſequence to uz 
is, that by laying high duties, we are al. 
ways able to check the vanity of our peopk 
in their extreme fondneſs of wearing ex. 
otick manufactures: for if it were not for 
this reſtraint, as our neighbours give 
much leſs wages to their workmen than 
we do, and conſequently can ſell cheaper, 
the Italians, the French, and the Dutch, 
would have continued to pour upon us 
their ſilks, paper, hats, druggets, ſtuffs, 
ratteens, and even Spaniſh wooll cloaths: 
for they have the wooll of that country 
as cheap as we, and are become maſters 
of that. buſineſs by the great encourage- 
ment they have given to able workmen 
from other countries to ſettle with them, 
and thereby have prevented the growth 
of thoſe manufactures amongſt us, and 
ſo might have reduced us to the low 
eſtate we were in before their eſtabliſh: 
ment; and therefore it will ever be 1 
maxim ſtrictly to be obſerved by all pru- 
dent governments, who are capable 
manufactures within themſelves, to lay 
ſuch duties on the foreign, as may * 
8 thell 


= 


heir own, and diſcourage the importa- 
tion of any of the like ſorts from abroad. 


11 By this means the French have jn our 
vich . ed Hen manufactorv. 
bu tm nuried up a woollen manufactory, 
ie, and brought it to ſuch perfection, as to 
Us 


arniſh themſelves with all ſuch woollen 


0 goods as they formerly bought of us, to 
5 W 

ple Ia very great value, and are even become 

be ompetitors with us in foreign markets. 
or 


e Hbraltar, the trade of the Mediterranean 
ban wil be open to all the nations of Europe; 
bel, but if it ſhould fall into the hands of 
teh, Spain, it is to be feared, by the {mall re- 
erde they pay to treaties of late, and the 
uffs Wc they now ſee they could make of it, 
ths; the next thing would be to incommode 
atis in our trade and navigation into the 
ſtets up lediterranean; for, as it is part of the 
8e LContinent of Spain, they could, at any 
mente, fuccour it with men and provi- 
em ons, and, with the aſſiſtance of fix or 
tight light frigates, might ſtop up the 
and routh of the Streights, ſo that no ſhip 
low Would go in or out without their permiſ- 
liſh. ion, unleſs convoyed by a fleet of ſhips 
X It war; the expence of which no trade 
he ould bear; for, from the fignal houfe 
eur Gibraltar, they can deſcry ſhips either 
lein the Mediterranean or Oce an, eight of 


en leagues ; and the fame winds that 
| | rr 
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While England is in poſſeſſion of Gi- 
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carry thoſe ſhips into or out of the Med. 
terranean, may alſo carry thoſe frigate 
out of the bay of Gibraltar to intercey 
all ſhips in their paſſage ; and as Gibri. 
tar was never a place of great trade, i 
cannot injure the commerce of Spain fu 
not having it in their hands; for they hay 
the cities of Cadiz and Seville cloſe by i 
without the Streights, and Malaga, Car 
thagena, Alicant, and a great many othe 
trading towns all along the coaſt, within 
the Streights mouth; there muſt be ſome 
other motive that cauſes the Spaniards tg 
be fo frequently deſirous of having Po 
Mahon and Gibraltar: and if we ſhould 
ever be perſuaded to part with them, 
am afraid, when too late, we ſhall ſee the 
true reaſon 1s, that they may, with the 
ſtronger expectation, demand ſomething 
greater of us : but I hope we ſhall neve 
part with thoſe places, without feriouſl 
welghing the conſequences. 

England, above all other places, ought 
to be uſed well by Spain, becauſe we take 
more of their products than all the ret ol 
Europe does beſide ; and even upon th: 
account of trade, if a ſtrict ſearch was ti 
be made in the balance, it would be found 
Spain is as much obliged to us as we are 
to them, for taking off thoſe extraord 
nary quantities of their oil, wine, fruit 
and other productions. 
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If Gibraltar had been delivered to us, 


el. by free conſent put into our hands, it 
Jan: no more than ſome of the mighrieſt 
bk hrinces of the worid have done to other 
bral. 


fading nations; for the Portugueſe do, 
) this day, enjoy, in the empire of Chi- 
a, the town and caſtle of Macao, in the 
ery entrance of the river of Canton, as a 
curity to the European nations that 
rade thither; they enjoy the city of 
02, on the coaſt of Malabar, and 
ad garriſons for the ſecurity of their 
rade in ſeveral parts of India; ſome 
f which they were diſpoſſeſſed of by 
he Dutch and Engliſh. The Engliſh 
aſt-india Company, at this day, enjoy 
ort St. George, on the coaſt of Coro- 
nandel; Fort William, in the Bay of 
zengal, in the mouth of the Ganges; 
zombay, not far from Suratte, the great- 
ſt mart of India; as well as many other 
orts and places, which are allowed as 
edges for the ſecurity of their trade; 
e Dutch have the famous cities of Ba- 
avia and Bantam, and above thirty other 
Ktorics in India. The Spaniards them- 
Ives allowed the Dutch Fort Lillo, on 
e mouth of the Scheld, for and during 
e time they poſſeſſed it, even to their 
litting Flanders, which entirely inter- 
uwied the trade of Antwerp, and the 

| | navi- 
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navigation of the Sche'd ; and yet thy 
, conceſHion was always obſerved, and ne. 
ver made any difference in tne tracle an 
commerce between the two nations. Ml C 
mult be allowed that place was of 15 
quence to Spain, and the trade of lan. 
ders did, in a great meaſure, fall into th 
hands of the Dutch; > but, as betore ob. 
ſerved, Gibraltar was never a place of 
great trade, nor can it injure the com. 
merce Ot Spain to make good their ireaty, 
and confirm the ceſſion thereof, as a fey; 
rity to our trade and navigation. 

It is ſurpriſing that Spain ſhould erg 
their treaties with all other nations, alloy 
the Emperor Flanders, Milan, Napk: 
and Sicily; allow the French that part d 
Hiſpaniola, which they eee 
in time of peace, and yet ſhould chuſe 
quarrel with their greateſt benefactors ; 
a thing that is worth nothing to them; 
but as to us, who are ſo deeply concerned 
in navigation, a protection to our Med 
terranean trade, which it is ſuppoſed tic 

Ingliſh nation will never part with *. 


CHAI! 


* In 1766, an act paſſed for opening and eli 
bliſhing certain Free Ports in the iſlands of jamai 
and Dominica. It is remarkable, with regard to th 
paſſing of this act, that, weighty and important a5! 

make be, and therefore highly deſerving the md 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 5 


Conſiderations upon the general balance. 


Nig . | : 
oy ſT i; a matter of great difficulty to know 
* ö the true balance of trade; ſome expect 


he cuſtom-houſe accounts will ſet us to 


0b. | 
„„Habe, but there may be a great many 


falacics 


ature Celiberation, and much previous enquiry, 
„ to the operation it may probably have upon 
he {pirit of the great act of Navigation; yet the 


La injſters of that time did not adopt the idea till to- 
"Wards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, and then, for the 
ono re reaſons, laid it aſide: but a ſew weeks before 


plez he rifing of Parliament, they ſuddenly changed their 
rt offM@pinion, and brought in the bill, which paſted 


irough a very thin houſe, and without much exa- 
nination. . 


ſe Arguments for the Bill auere as follow : 


em The bill allows foreigners, in foreign veſſels, to 
neo Negroes and Froviſions into any of our 
led ſands, This will, doubtleſs, be ſaid to be contrary 
Ted! o the Cſirit of the act of Navigation; but it is not: 
or the ſpirit of that act is the encouragement of 


* ade, and the extenſion of our ſhipping ; and of con- 
AP (quence, whatever regulations are conducive to this 
nd, thoſe regulations are conformable to tae views of 
ect of Navigation. If we cannot get all the gain 
eie dofire to have in any new branch of trade, we 
ache t not therefore to refuſe thoſe advantages which 
to re dence offers us on ſuch ſuppoſed naſcent branch 
coe merce, which hurts none of thoſe antient diſ- 
2 dons that have been by experience found to - 
Iildeb ; 0 
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falacies in thoſe accounts; a great many 
goods exported may be over-rated, and; 
great 


ſo lucrative. The novel arrangements, with reſpel 
to the propoſed free ports, cannot leſſen our ſhip. 
ping, becauſe they either relate to ſome branch « 
trade at preſent not actually carried on by us, or tend 
to diminiſh none that is now in our hands. Oi 
Hands are in want of Negroes, and Proviſions con. 
fiſting of beef, pork, and butter: we have not thoſe 
articles to the extent needed by them: and our ow 
ſhips furniſh them not in that extent to our We, 
Indian Planters. The riſing price of Negrocs, bech 
butter, and pork, in our lands, prove this fad 
We want all the above articles, not only for the in. 
terior ſupport of our own plantations on reaſonable 
terms, but that we may, by vending them to the 
French and Spaniards in the new world, encrca{s 
our riches, and ſupply ourſelves with new material 
wanted in our home manufactures ; that theſe manu 
faQures, being thus enlarged, may enlarge our ſhip 
ping. It is indeed propoſed by the bill, to intro 
duce into our iſlands thoſe things in foreign bottorn: 
which we cannot be furmſhed with, in a ſufficient 
quantity, on the plan of the Act of Navigation: but 
it is demonſtrable, that the introduction of thoſe ma 
terials in foreign bottoms, in the propoſed manner 
will not in the leaſt hurt our merchants in any brand 
of commerce now in their hands, or which can com 
into their hands upon the plan of the Act of Nai 
gation. Where then is the loſs to our merchantz 
Foreigners may import ſlaves, beef, pork, and but 


{ame conveniences with our own people to carry d 
that trade; and of conſequence, all that our o 
people can bring into theſe ports may be ſold at {ud 
rates as will always ſecure them the 3 

| Po Ixelane 


any 
nd 


rreat 


eat many imported under-rated : be- 
les, it is poſſible to run in vaſt quan- 
tities 


* und, for inſtance, has a ſhorter run to our Weſt 
* ies than any European nations in poſſeſſion of 
: * le commodities ; and therefore the Iriſh may al- 


ys ſecure to themſelves a preference to foreigners 
ll they can bring to thoſe markets of thoſe com- 
ities. The ſame may, with greater juſtice, be 
| of our Americans on the Continent : their con- 
ity muſt ſecure them a preference in the free 
ts for all their productions. As to ſlaves, they 
too valuable a commodity not to be accepted of 
m any hand, and ſo much needed in the Weſt- 
lies, that our own ſlave trade muſt always have 
ouragement enough. If theſe circumitances alter 
he Weſt-Indies, we can ſoon take as much of the 
e trade out of the hands of foreigners, as they 
get poſſeſſion of by a reſtitution of the former 
es of commerce. But the preſent regulations are 
pperly made for the preſent day. There is, how- 
, little reaſon to ſuppoſe, that there will not be, 

ing the life of the youngeſt man now in being, 
great a call for {laves in our Weſt-Indies, that the 
miſſion, propoſed to be granted to foreigners, to 

dort them, will be, during that time, found to 

in no way noxious to our African ſhips : and 

m ſelling thoſe ſlaves again to the French and Spa- 

de, we ſhall reap conſiderable gains, as well as 

ome the brokers of the Weſt-Indies. And as to 
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hants 


1 bud ing into foreign European nations the produc- 
\ve of our Weſt Indian iſlands, pray how much of 
ry e do we now carry into foreign European nations 


ler the Act of Navigation? Juſt none at all. It is 
refore plain, that our loſs in allowing foreigners 
indulgence is exactly Nothing. But if fo» 
pers engage in this trade, our gains will be im- 

1 menſe; 
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tities of goods that we can have y 
account of; and ſome merchants hay 

e 


rr2enſc; for we have enough in the Weſt-Indy 
to ſupply the Britiſh dominions, and all the! 
tions of Europe, with ſugars, which lie uncultivat 
for want of markets. If then we thus extend 9 
markets for the production of the Torrid Zone, t 
returns to our Weſt India Planters muſt be exten 
and the riches thus obtained will, in time, with; 
the other riches of the Weſt-Indies, center in d 
ifland. If our own people will be ſatisfied wi 
moderate prices for their ſlaves and proviſions, i 
' foreigner will ſell his goods while they have any 
diſpoſe of, their connections will always inſure 
them favour upon equal terms; ſo that this pemi 
ſion granted to foreigners, can only be regarded 
being of the nature of a precautionary arrangeme 
in order to prevent our brethren under the To 
Zone, from being hereafter oppreſſed in the m 
ner they have ſo much complained. It is, I thi 
impoſſible, that a free port in the Weſt-Indies, « 
be glutted with commodities of that ſort; an 
therefore, nothing can be more reaſonable, than 
encourage a reſort of foreigners to theſe parts, by 
dulging them in bringing a cargo thither, wit 
hardly can be ſuppoſed too large for a market 
which ſo great a confluence of people conſtantly I, th 
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. ſort, and all in want of proviſions. tlity 
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l The Arguments againſt the Bill were as follow: 15 
| | The reaſons urged are not ſufficient te juſtify In, m 
'Þ open violation of the Navigation Act in the el eaſt] 
i biiſhment of theſe free ports; for let it not be ie; 
'R poſed that I am arguing againſt every kind of i car 
ll. ports; ſince, under certain reſtrictions, they vo or 
1 : 4 

ll. undoubtedly be as beneficial to the mother cout of 
ſ - 

* 

* 
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'e Hered double the quantity of woollens 
Y intend to ſhip off, to diſcourage 


t-Indy 
the 
Itivats 
nd bt 
Ine, ü 
ctenſiy 
with: 


s the colonies ; but I only argue againſt the pro- 


& of the Navigation Act, and directly oppoſite 
he principles and ſpirit of it, by permitting and 


guctions in the new world, to the diminution of 
naval power of this iſland. Moſt of thoſe who 


in ie concerning commerce, being engaged in it 
ed wilſclves, and having their minds warped by long 
ons, Mchments to private gain, either really confound 
any Meir own minds, or endeavour to confound in the 
nſure We: of others, two very diſtinct advantages ariſing 
pemi commerce, namely, that which produced mot 
ded White gain by returning moſt caſh to the kingdom; 
gemenl that which may return perhaps leſs caſh, but 

: TonWloys moſt ſhipping and ſeamen. The latter is 

he mi moſt advantageous to the public, the former to 

Itch iduals. The benefit of the one, and having a 


lies, ffÞctual army of Seamen kept in conſtant pay, not 


t; WF without expence to the public, but employed 
than le time for its good, and ready to be diverted to 
ts, by public ſervice, when wanted, either by force or 
„ Wild, cannot need to be enumerated; and this is 
arket W principal object of the Navigation Act. The 
antly I, the returning caſh to the kingdoms, is of pub- 


lity likewiſe, fince hereby ſums of money are 
ed, and ready to be lent to the public, when 
d; but then this is only a ſecondary conſide- 
, much inferior to the other, becauſe more caſh 
eaſily be returned than can be wanted by the 
je; but more Seamen than may be wanted there 
can be, This encreaſe, then, of trade in this 
or of caſh returned to the kingdom, is not the 
of the Navigation Act, bat is only a concom- 

| I 2 mitant 
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ty of ſuch free ports as ſhall be ſubverſive of the 


ouraging foreigners to become the carriers of our 
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chers from ſending to the ſame 
ket. 

( 


mitant or conſequence, in ſome degree, more or 
neceſſarily connected with the real object, the 
creaſe of ſhipping and ſeamen. When, thereſ 
it is ſaid, “that the ſpirit of that Act was the ency 
of trade and extenſion of ſhipping, it is put 
the laſt firſt, and the firſt laſt; and all the ſubſeq 
reaſoning reſts upon the ſame erroneous and de 
tive principle; I ſay deſtructive principle, forſ 
it is, if, while the trade and returns of caſh be 
creaſing, the national ſhipping and ſeamen be 
miniſhing ; and thus it may be to ſuch a de 
that at length the whole trade and returns of 6 
ſhall be carried on by foreign ſhipping. The ri 
of individuals at home, and of coloniſts abroad, 
hereby encreaſe ; but the power of the public, 
naval and natural ſtrength of the mether co 
may be reduced ſo low, as td be obliged to {ut 
to the inſults not only of forigners, but of our 
colonies, whom we thus nouriſh up to the 
tion of the parent. Let us but keep the real ol 
of the Navigation Act thus clearly in view, and 
difference between the power of the public and 
:ches of individuals; then we can never be d 
ved by any fallacious gloſſes, with which our « 
niſts may attempt to recommend any new re 
tions uſeful to them but detrimental to the mt 
country. Thus, when it is pretended, * thi 
Free Port Bill does not tend to diminiſh any Þ 
of trade that is now in our hands,” the fall 
this aſſertion is evident ; for, as our iſlands are 


ſupplied with flaves and proviſions in our own i *. | 
nothing can be plainer than that the admiſiqf n 
foreign ſhips in the ſame trade muſt tend to if Es 


niſh our own ; or, which is the ſame thing, tt 
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On a former computation made by the 
pector-general of the cuſtoms, the 
in- 


je m 


\ | 


nt the further encreaſe of our own ſhipping. For 
the price of ſlaves and proviſions be riſing, this 
y be a detriment to the gains of the coloniſts ; bur 
an advantage to the mother country, becauſe ſuch 
iing price has all the effect of a bounty; it is a 


Ire or | 
t, the 
therelt 


e ente 


is put ; 
udſe jr to our merchants here to fit out more ſhips, to 
& 7 more induſtrious to procure more ſlaves on the 


of Africa, or ſend more ſhips with proviſions 
our iſlands. Now, what can be ſo abſurd as to 
at the expence of 300,000 l. a year for an artifi - 
bounty on corn to encourage the exportation, 
| enable us to underſel other nations at foreign 


>, for 
aſh be 
1en be 
a des 


s of c 

Phe n kets; and yet, to take away the natural bounty, 

ads ich the circumſtances of commerce offers of their 
7 * . .® ©» 

,ublic, n accord in our own iſlands, by permitting fo- 


pners to carry proviſions there to underſel our 


er co 3 
n; and that to enable foreigners to underſel our 


to ſul ; ENADIE Ts to un 
f our In people, is the intention of this bill, is confeſſed 
he del its advocates; for they complain, that our 
real ofÞ-cbants ſqueeze out exorbitant gains for thoſe ar- 


es;» nay, they even propoſe, that our coloniſts 
re ſhould, through this bill, hereafter buy pro- 
ons and ſlaves ſo cheap as to vend them again 
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ies by taking that gain to themſelves, which, at 
lent, goes to our own merchants here. That a 
unution of our own ſhipping will follow a dimi- 
hon of the profits, and that both will be the im- 
diate effects of the Free Port Bill, ſeems then de- 
nſtrative z but it is pretended, that notwithſtand- 
this, in the end, and by a more diſtant effect, 
immediate evil will be fully compenſated ; for 
regulation will © encreaſe our exportation of 
nfactures, and thereby our ſhipping.” Whether 

I 3 ſuch 


he French ;” that is, ſhould encreaſe their own 


Act. That England, the ſtore- houſe of Europe, 


America equally plentiful and cheap in both artic 


is, I wiſh had been pointed out: in the mean tin 
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importations of Holland's linen for 
year 1703, viz. hollands, damaſks, d 


Pe 


ſuch a diſtant effect will be a recompence for 
immediate detriment I ſhall examine afteryq 
At preſent, having ſhewn that the bill muſt pr 
a diminution of our ſhipping, and a breach of 
Navigation AQ, let us conſider whether it be nat 
unneceſſary breach, and whether the ſame end 
better providing our iflands with ſlaves and pr 
fions might not have been obtained by means peri 
ly conſiſtent with the principles of the Naviga 


regard to corn at leaſt, together with Ireland, 
magazine of fleſh for many European ſtates, 


ſhould not be able to ſupply a few ſugar ill 
with proviſions without calling in the aid of 
reigners, has ſomething in it which ſtrikes onen 
amazement, and is a certain indication that t! 
muſt be ſome peculiar and local obſtacle, which 0 
wants to be removed, in order to have our i: 
ſtored with proviſions in plenty. What this ob 


will mention what I imagine it to be, namely, 
thoſe iſlands do not return a ſufficient product 
lade back all the ſhips, which would be willing 
carry proviſions, if they could be ſure of back 
ding, and therefore the proviſions muſt be ſold 
dear as to pay for both voyages. We know t 
the caſe in regard to the Americans, who prefe 
carry their proviſions to the French iſlands, and 
them cheaper than they would at our own; ber 
they can take in at the French iſlands a back lad 
of molaſſes: whereas, from our own iſlands, 
muſt chiefly return empty, Is not this the caſe 
with proviſion ſhivs from Europe? Now, this 
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pers, borelaps, &c. amounted to 2137011. 
and upon peruſing Aame papers, I had a 
mind to exami he entry of all hol- 
lands, cambricks, and Flanders lace, 
ntered in the year 1723; and I found 


for 
ks, d 


Pe 


de for 


* Hollahd's linen valued at 1489711. tho” 
ach of Mt the ſame time it was ſuppoſed, that 
be nFÞbove five hundred thouſand people, 
ne endiWrnen, women, and children. wore hol- 
nd pri | | | land. 
ns perk anus 
Naviga | 4 95 

;urope cle, ſo far as reſpects the Americans, has, in part, 
lang een removed by the preſent bill, viz. by permitting 
Hates, Wench molaſſes to be imported into the free ports; 
+ aid fo far it has done wilely ; but why did it not go 


uther, and permit French ſugars to be imported for 


10 : beliſh ſhips to take as a back lading to foreign 
1 narkets in Europe, when our owa iſlands had no 
that ü ading for them? If it had done this, then there 


ould be no ſufficient reaſon for permitting foreigners 
p carry proviſions there; becauſe, by ſuch means, 
ur own merchants would have ſent proviſions 
nough, The obſtacle being thus removed, the grie- 


hich 0 
ur 1; 
is ob 


ok ce of the dearneſs of proviſions would have been 
roducÞemoved without any breach of the Navigation Act. 


s to the pretence, that our merchants demand exor- 
itant profits, that is the conſtant clamour of all tra- 
ers againſt one another; each wants to get all the 
rofit, and leave none for his neighbours. It would 
ertainly be better if our own iſlands could ſupply 


„ and Nroduce enough for back lading ; but if they can- 
, becl ot, it is perfectly conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the 
cl 120 igation Act, that we ſhould be the carriers be- 
nds, deen other nations, as we get the freight, and ex- 
e caſe "9 our ſhipping thereby. This expedient of per- 


fitting our own ſhips to bring back to foreign Eu- 
14 5 ropean 
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lands for ſhifting, beſide great quantitit 
uſed for ſheeting and tabling. Reckoy. 

| | | ing 


ing the 
head, 


ſome tir 
ilands w 
as to fall 
time the 
eaſon 0 
nuality « 
done in t 
Ot, aifo 
offer the. 


ropean markets the French produce, has ber 
ſtrongly recommended *, and ſeems to have no rex 
ſonable objection which can be made to it; for if w 
ourſelves do not bring to Europe the French product 
the French or Dutch will do it, and it may be pr 
ductive, in the end, of the greateſt advantages; f 
if hereby we can ſtock our iſlands with proviſions a 
a cheaper rate, they will be able, in time, to affor 
their ſugars cheaper; and when they can afford then 


as Cheap as the French, then our merchants will, i refined ſt 
courſe, bring back for foreign European market purchaſe 
our own ſugars inſtead of French. In regard ot acco! 
terms wi 


ſlaves, there ſeems no neceflity either in this caſe t 
break in upon the Navigation Act; for ſome fr 
eſtabliſhment might have been formed on the coal 
of Africa, to which all nations ſhould be permitted 
to bring ſlaves for ſale; and hence our own ſhip 
might carry them to our own colonies, And thu 
in regard to both articles ſo much wanted there, 
more plentiful ſupply might have been had, and ſuci 
free ports eſtabliſhed, as would be equally uſeful t 
the mother country, as to the colonies. 
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® The paper above alluded to, was as follows: 


The loſs of the foreign ſugar trade muſt be lookel 
on, by all men of ſenſe, as a very capital loſs to thi 
commercial kingdom; and if we reflect on the val 
acceſſion of ſugar land we have acquired in the Wa 
Indies, we muſt regard the reſumption of that trad 
as a matter of the Jaſt conſequence to this nationMeſiarily | 
The advanced price of Muſcavado, or crude ſug mean r 
of the growth of the Britiſh plantations, is an here, N 
ſtruction not to be ſpeedily got over. It 1 elt in th 

| : N WS 0 
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ing the ſhirting but at thirty ſhillings per 
head, that no more than five hundred 
| thou- 


ſome time before the ſugars of the new acquired 
iſlands will come to the Britiſh market in ſuch loads 
as to fall the price of ſugars here, and in the mean 
time the French monopolize all foreign markets by 
eaſon of the lower prices, as well as the ſuperior 
quality of their ſugars. What then, Sir, is to be 
done in this caſe ? Our own iſlands will not, or can- 
ot, afford us ſugars at ſuch a rate that we can 
offer them in foreign markets, either in a crude or a 
refined ſtate. We muſt either ſuffer our merchants to 
Wrurchaſe theſe articles of the French, or they can- 
not accommodate their cuſtomers abroad on equal 
terms with them ; ſo muſt loſe all ſhare of the gains 
ariſing from ſerving foreigners with ſugar. The 
loſs of theſe gains to our merchants, 1s a loſs to the 
nation of all the gains they could make of that 
ade ; from whence, Sir, the conſequence 1s plain, 
hat our merchants ought to be indulged in that trade 
n the interim ; and till our home markets are io 
flutted with our home ſugars, that our planters will 
fer them to us at ſuch low tices that we can ex- 
port them to advantage. Till then we mutt hurt 
he nation by depriving our merchants of an oppor- 
tunity of drawing from the continent the difference 
between the price of ſugars in the French planta- 
ons, or in France, and the price theſe ſugars bear 
n Italy, the Hans Towns, Germany, or any where 
Me abroad. Beſides, Sir, our ſhipping is hurt and 
leſſened by reſtraining our merchants from this 
rade ; for many ſhips and many ſailors would ne- 
teffarily be employed in carrying on that commerce, 
mean not that any of theſe ſugars ſhould be ſold 
dere. No; the Britiſh market ought certainly to be 
left in the hands of the Britiſh Weſt India planter, 
I 5 While 
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thouſand people wore holland, it wou and 
amount to ſeven hundred and fifty thou. and t 
| land dred 
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four 
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while we only accommodate theſe iſlands with ou 
manufactories. But while all the ſugars our ow 
Weſt Indies grow, are ſold within this iſland, it ca 
be no loſs to them that our merchants ſhould gii 
to the nation and themſelves, by ſupplying th 
continent with French ſugars. It is to no purpot 
to alledge, that every hundred of ſugars we by 
from the French planters is a plank in the Freng 
navy; that argument, indeed, might weigh ſome 
what if there was nobody elſe that would buy the 
ſugars for the uſe of the foreign European market 
But while the Dutch are ready to take French fugar 
and ſell them wherever they can, we but hurt the 
nation by declining to ſhare in a lucrative branch of 
trade. I own, it would be more eligible for us t 
ſerve all foreigners with the growth of our plant: 
tions. This, however, in our preſent circumſtance 
appears to be abſolutely impoſſible; and ſince we 
cannot do what we would, prudence direfts us to thy 
next moſt gainful meaſure, and that is, to engage 
in a trade whereby ſpmewhat may be got, thouy| 
not ſo much as we would wiſh. The French, it i 
true, will not be willing that we ſhould interpoſe 
in their ſugar trade. But the wants their 1flands al- 
ways. labour under, of lumber and proviſions, lay 
them under a neceſſity of giving a hearty welcome 
to all ſhips that furniſh them with theſe articles 
which are now only to be had in our plantations in 
America. So that with the growth of our own plan. 
tations, and an aſſortment of our own manufactories 
we may eaſily get poſſeſſion of a quantity of Frenc 
ſugars, large enough to ſupply the demands of our 
cuſtomers on the continent; and it is plain that the 
French ſugars got in this way may really be 2 
| | | ere 
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and pounds; and doubtleſs the ſheeting 
and tabling would amount to one hun- 
(8 dred thouſand pounds more. And the 


cambricks entered from Holland and 


Flanders that year, amounted to twenty 
four thouſand five hundred ſixty ſeven 
pounds, tho* it is become the general 
wear of the kingdom, and almoſt every 
footman hath got a cambrick neckcloth 
or ruffles ; and women of all conſiderable 
families, whether the ladies themſelves 

3 or 


dered as our own production, becauſe it comes into 
the place of that production, and furniſhes us with 
the gains of carriage alſo. So that he muſt be en- 


preclude us of a trade ſo beneficial to the kingdom. 
And I hope the intereſt of Old England will weigh 
ſo far as to engage thoſe in power to lay this trade 
under ſuch reſtraints that the North Americans ſhall 
not have it in their power to cut us out of a branch 
of commerce calculated, and well calculated, for 
enriching Britain only. The ſmuggling ſpirit of 
North America forbids their being allowed to ſhare 
in this branch of commerce; and juſtice dictates 
that the whole of the Britiſh dominions ſhould be 
conſidered as a market for the productions of our 
Weſt Indies, which could not be the caſe if the North 
Americans could find a legal pretence for trading 
with the French iſlands. At home our Cuffomn-— 
houſe officers, and proper regulations, will always 


but the circumſtances of public affairs are quite dif- 
ferent in North America from what they are here. 
| | „ - a 


tirely blind to the intereſt of Britain, who would 


= — 


prevent a bad uſe being made of this trade in Britain; 
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or their ſervants, all uſe it for head dreſſe; 
and ruffles; the whole conſumption i 
thought to ſtand the nation in above two 
hundred thouſand pounds yearly. 

In the ſame account the article of 
Fianders lace, is valued at five thouſand 
eight hundred and thirteen pounds; 
whereas we know one ſuit of head-clothy 
frequently coſts one hundred pounds, and 


In that part of the world there are te be found many 
opportunities of ſmuggling which are wanting in 
England. Here laws and preventive regulations can 
be properly enforced ; there the Cuſtom-houſe off. 
cers dare not do their duty. So that to extend to 
America a permiſſion of the ſort already mention. 
ed and recommended, would end in furniſhing 
them with a pretext to cover every ſort of illicit 
trade which North American avarice would di. 
rect, to the total deſtruction of our manufactories in 
Britain. For theſe reaſons, Sir, I hope proper care 
will be taken that the importation of French ſugan 
into North America ſhall be more carefully guarded 
againſt than heretofore, and that the inhabitants of 
Britain only, ſhall be allowed to purſue the trade f 
importing into Britain, for exportation, thofe French 
ſugars which are to be employed in this branch of 
commerce, It is now full time to confider the con- 
tinent of America as in a ſtate of ſeparation from 
Britain, and to indulge them in no branch of trade 
that can any way contribute to their fpeedy popu: 
lation or growth to importance. We ſhall, I fear, 
find them too ſoon an overmatch for us, and every 
ſtep taken to ſuddenly aggrandize them, wl, I dare 
to ſay, only contribute to their entirely throwing of 
our yoke more ſpeedily. 10 

the 
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the tire of one bride hath frequently come 
to three or four hundred pounds, and 
great numbers of nobility, ladies of the 
firſt rank, even to the merchants wives 
and daughters, vye with one another who 
ſhall appear in the richeſt lace; there's no 
coming to a certainty, but very good 
judges think -this article muſt coft the 
nation above three hundred thouſand 
pounds yearly. _ oy 3 

I give only theſe inſtances, to ſhew 
how uncertain it is to depend upon our 
cuſtom-houſe accounts; for beſide the 
forementioned articles, we have very 
great quantities of muſlin, coffee, tea, 
ſpice, and almoſt all other forts of goods 
run in upon us from Holland, Flanders, 
France, &c. ſo that to take the right 
way of judging of the increaſe or decreaſe 
of the riches of the nation by the trade 
we drive with foreigners, 1s to examine 
whether we receive money from them, 
or ſend them ours; for if we export 
more goods than we receive, it is moſt 
certain we ſhall have a balance brought 
to us in goid and filver, and the mint 
will be at work to coin that gold and 


filver: but if we import more than 


we export, or ſpend our money in 
foreign countries, then it is as certain 


he 
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the balance muſt be paid by gold and 

filver ſent them to diſcharge that debt, 
I have beſtowed ſome time in exami. 

ning what filver and gold was ſhip'd 

out in the year 1723; and it appears we 


ſhip'd in that year to Holland, 


Ounces. 

In filver - - - - 1,810,703 

| In gold - - - 26,753 

To India, in filver - - - - 2,143,086 
In bullion or mel- | 

ted ſilver - E P4300 


Poſſibly there may be ſome entered 
out for Holland, and not ſhip'd as is 
frequently done in other goods; and 
there may be ſome ſhip'd to India, and 
not entred: but certain it is, both pieces 
of eight and bullion are bought and 
ſhip'd off, ſome of which coſt 5s. 4d. 
ſome 5s. 5d. and ſome more per ounce; 
and I believe none ſo low as ſtandard 
or 5s. 2d. for thirty years paſt; and I 
preſume it has not at any time ſold for 
more than 5s. 2d. in Holland: fo that! 
think I may ſafely conclude, that upon 
an average we pay or loſe 4 per cent, 
upon all the ſilver ſhip'd to Holland, and 
we muſt ſuppoſe gold bears ſome propor- 
tion to the ſilver. 
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There is no notice taken of filver or 
gold ſhip'd off to Norway or Sweden, or 
the Baltick, nor the bullion ſent from 
hence to Holland, which we may ſuppoſe 
is generally of our coin'd money melted 
down. What is carried goes away ſecre- 
tly, leſt, by being made public, it 
ſhould lead into an enquiry whence the 
bullion came : what the quantity ſhip'd 
off beſide may be, is impoſſible to guels ; 
however, what appears amounts to above 
two millions ſterling 1n that year, and it 
is improbable any ſum like this can be 
brought into this kingdom from all the 
nations we trade with. We have no bul- 
lion coming to us in gold and ſilver, 
unleſs it be from Portugal and Spain; 
and what we have had of late by our 
South-Sea trade, and from Jamaica, and 
the reſt of our Plantations ; and therefore 
I am fraid that large quantities of our 
coin, now goes away to pay for our 
luxury. | | e 
I expect it will be aſk'd, what reaſo 
there is for ſending ſo much money to 
Holland? it being eee allowed they 
take much more of our goods and mer- 
chandize, than we do of theirs _ 
If the inſpector-general's account be 
right, we have a greater balance of trade 
upon the Dutch, than we have upon 
| Portugal 
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Portugal and Spain both put together, 
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and if we had no other nation to pa 
money to, who are indebted to the Dutch, 
we ſhould, notwithſtanding the ſmug. 
gling trade, receive a balance from 
thence; but as we take ſurprizing quan. 
tities of timber, iron, flax, hemp, linen, 
filk, fine cambricks, Flanders lace, fine 
high priced wines, velvets, brocades, 
and a vaſt number of other things; this 
bullion is ſent to Holland to pay for 
them, and the Dutch manage their trade 
with all thoſe countries with ſo much 
prudence, that they are generally in their 
debt. And to make this more clear, 1 
ſhall propoſe a ſtate of the trade between 
England and thoſe countries from whence 
we have thoſe vaſt quantities of goods, 
for which we are forced to pay the 
balance they have upon us in ready 
money ; I therefore ſuppoſe the ſundry 
kingdoms. and ſtates undermentioned, 
have balances annually paid them by us. 
Upon the war between Sweden and 
Denmark, a great many of their bulky 
ſhips being deſtroy'd, the importation 
of their commodities was chiefly in Britiſh 
ſhipping ; but that war being over, and 
they having again begun to build great 
numbers of ſuch veſſels, the freight of 
their goods is like to fall again into their 

own 
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own hands, and then we may expect the 
balance coming to them will be greater 
upon us than now it 1s. | 

The ſeveral ſums ſuppoſed to be paid, 
are only ſet down to give the reader, 
in a ſhort veiw, ſome idea of the general 
trade we drive, and the great ſums thoſe 
nations draw from us; but not for him 
to depend on as certain balances ; there 
may be more due to ſome countries, to 
other countries there may be leſs, or the 
general balance may be more, or it may 
be leſs; nor do I think it is poſſible; by 


the cuſtom-houſe accounts, or any other 


calculations, to come to a certainty ; 
but by former calculations the ſums ſet 
down here were ſuppoſed to be near the 
balances thoſe countries had upon us; 
and we have reaſon to believe they are 
not leſs now. 5 | 

I deſire others, who have more time 
to ſpare,” will examine into it; and if 
they have reaſon to believe thoſe foreign 
nations draw ſuch large ſums from us, 
how ſerviceable it would be to put thoſe 
obſervations into the cleareſt view poſſi- 
ble : for my own part, I do not pretend 
to have the capacity to repreſent matters 
of this nature ſo perfectly as ſome gentle- 


men can, which makes me defirous to in- | 


eite 
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cite them to employ their thoughts upon 


ſo neceſſary a work. "IJ 
L. and 
We will ſuppoſe the ba- St, 
lance of trade we pay Nor- lenc 
way for timber, &c. over and? 130, ooo dea 
above what my * Nom '| | paig 
us, to be - 0 
The bal 8 der fr... = 
e balance to Sweden for | re: 
iron, timber, &c. + 2 40,00 — 
The balance to Ruſſia for T 
hemp, flax, linen, hides, tal- ſilk 
low, Por ah. * _ —— 
8 | . 
ney 
The balance: to the — * and 
ror's hereditary countries of travi 
Sileſia, &c. for broad and = man 
narrow gulix, pay dowlas ces 


as well as all other forts of 3 400, ooo] affec 


linen, whether from Pruſſia, 


* 


or Switzerland, and all other | | T 

commodities, from Ham- for 1 

burgh, Bremen, c. | 
T 


for their lace and linen, 
threads, &c. 2 ] 
The balar 


The balance to F 8 reigr 
} 2 50,000 | 
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The balance for cambricks 7 
and cambrick lawns, from 
St. Quintin, Cambray, Va- 
lenciennes; and to Bour— 
deaux for claret; to Cham- 
paign and Burgundy for wine; 
to Paris for ſilk and ſilver 
brocades, velvets, &c. and 
great quantities of other 
goods run in upon us -- 


— 


£00,000 


— 


The balance for thrown 
filk for Piedmont, &c. - I a 64 
Jo theſe I will add the mo- 
ney ſpent by young noblemen | 
and gentlemen, upon their 
travels into France, Italy,Ger- 
many, &c. and the remittan- 
ces that are made to the diſ- 
affected who are gone abroad 5 


200,000 


The intereſt paid foreigners 1 200;000 
for money in our funds - - ©? 
The money ſpent upon fo- Y 
reign embaſſies, &c, - - <»-. 


As it is ſuppoſed we have the above 


FF balances to pay, it may be queried-what 
places 
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places we trade with, from whence are 
we ſupplied with effects to anſwer thoſe 
demands; it is apprehended much the 
greateſt part is raiſed out of our own Plan. 
tations, and from Ireland, there bein 

vaſt ſums due from the latter to the noble. 
men and gentlemen of this kingdom, who 
have eſtates there, which is remitted to 
us for the proviſions they ſend to Spain, 


Portugal, France, Flanders, Holland, &c. 


we may add the profits of the Eaſt- 
India trade upon the vaſt quantities of 
goods that are fold for re-exportation; 
tne profits of the African trade, by the 
large ſums of money we receive for ne- 
groes ſold to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
&c. beſides what they ſell to our planta- 
tions, and gold 'duſt brought home, the 
balance we. receive from Portugal; and 
we may mention the balance from Spain, 
tho? I am afraid that is not ſo conſidera- 
ble as ſome imagine, Now if the trea- 
ſure drawn from our Plantation, and from 
Ireland ; and the profits of the aforeſaid 
trades do not diſcharge the above ba- 
lances, the reſt muſt be paid in gold and 
 filver from hence. 


N. B. We have not taken any notice 
iin the above catalogue of thoſe 
nations, which we think take as 

| many 
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< many of our manufactures as we 
do of theirs ; neither do we think 
it neceſſary to give ur thoughts 
what we think thaſe balances may 
be, which we have upon our plan- 
tations, Ireland,' &c. 
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We will ſuppoſe that Thomas London, 
is the general trader for the whole nation 
of England to all thoſe countries that have 
thoſe great balances upon us: he orders 
his correſpondents in Norway, Sweden, 
Ruſſia, Sileſia, Hambro', Bremen, Bru- 
ges, St. Quintin, Cambray, Valencien- 
nes, Bourdeaux, Paris, and Piedmont, 
to draw their ſeveral balances upon his 
correſpondent Andrew Holdfaſt in Am- 
ſterdam, to whom he writes, that he has 
given orders to draw upon him for the 
forementioned balances reſpectively due 
to thoſe ſeveral countries. Thomas 
London goes upon the exchange, em- 
ploys his broker to take up bills, in 
order to pay the ſaid balances; he agrees 
with Iſrael Mendez, and others, for the 
whole ſum; and, as occaſions offer, 
delivers his money to them, and takes 
their bills, which he ſends to Amſterdam 
to diſcharge the bills drawn as aforeſaid. 
Iſrael Mendez, and others, make it their 
buſineſs to buy up pieces of eight moi- 

©] 8 dores, 
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dores, and other gold and bullion, and 
export to Holland to anſwer their 
draughts: this is a ſufficient reaſon 
why v we export ſo much bullion to Hol- 
land. 

I ſhall now propoſe - ſome articles of 
trade and improvements of manufactures 
at home, which, I am firmly perſuaded, 
if well regulated and carried on with 


ſpirit and reſolution, might be made 


many hundred thouſand pounds yearly 
more profitable to the nation than now 
they are; I ſhall begin the catalogue of 
thoſe regulations, by Pong, - 


The encouraging and ma- 4 
king fine lace, velvets, filver 
and gold ſtuffs, and valuing 

ourſelves as much upon ap- 
pearing in manufactures of our > 
own, as the late French King 
and his Courtiers did upon 
wearing their woollens, and 
other manufactures of France) 


300,000 


The wearing fine muſlins? 
and other fine manufactures | 
of India, inſtead of wearing ? 200,000 
French cambrick and cam- | 5 
brick lawns = = == 4 


5 Pro- 


hemp 
tat iT 


Prohibiting the wearing of? 
printed hollands, and printed 
German linen, and confining 
that trade to the wearing of 


Engliſh, vn, _ _ li- 


—A 1 -D/Þ 


Encouraging the ſowing of 
hemp and flax in our Plan- 
tations, and ſupplying our- 
ſelves with part of what we 
uſe from thence, inſtead of 
having all from Ruſſia - -<-- 


Importing raw ſilk from, 
China, and throwing it with 
vater-engines here, inſtead of 
Piedmont ſilk, the cheapneſs 
of which would enable us to 
ſupply foreign markets as 
cheap as any other country 
of Europe „( 7 po 


on fine raw filk to be made 
in Carolina, Penſilvania, &c. 
to anſwer the uſe of Pied- 


Farther improvement ade | 
mont ſilk - - = = 3 
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100,000 


300,000 


100,000 


200,000 
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Plantations, inſtead of having 


„„ ADE 
£ 
na the making) . 
of pig· iron in the Plantations, 
and making it into bar- iron, 
by additional forges to be $ 100,009 
erected here, inſtead of ha- 
ving the whole Som 1 
W 


Diſpoſing of bar- iron, which * 
may be made in the Colonies, | 
to Portugal, Italy, Coaſt of 
Africa, and all other parts of 
the Mediterranean, as well | 
as Turky and India - < - 


200,000 


Making of pot-aſh in the} 
i 30,000 
it from Rulll;  - > = + 


Encouraging our own na- 
vigation, by building large 
bulky ſhips, ſuch as are uſed 
by the Danes and Swedes, 1 
and importing part of N 88 
timber from New-England 
Nova Scotia, and Newfound- | 
1111 aw <3 
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Regulating our trade from 
e Plantations, by ſtrength- . 
ning the act of navigation, in 
ling all ſhips that come 
> Portugal, the . Streights, 
cc, to come to England, and 
y out their money here, and 
that ſhort navigation to 
e Streights, carry our Plan- 
tion commodities as chea 
the French do theirs by 
cir new regulations 


The making of cochineal, 0. 
ling of indigo, encouraging | | 
e planting of cocoa trees, 


d many other improve- 
ents in Carolina, as well as 
e ſugar iſlands - = - 


Lomas 


Supplying the north of 1 
neland, Scotland and Ire- 
nd, with plenty of hemp 
Wd fax from our Plantations, 
duld give employment to a | 
lion of people ſuppoſed to q 
now out of work, allowing 
ch earned one penny a day, | 
d accounting 300 working 
ys in the year - = = =-5 
q K It 
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It is worth while to read over the hiſtañ S0 
of thoſe times wherein our plantation Near 
were ſettled, to ſee the ſpirit, reſolution We 
and indefatigable endeavours of our ance(M'sÞ 
rors. And we are highly obliged to a nobHnorte 
Duke, who has lately revived their ex his d 
ample; to whom (tho' he had not con 
deſired ſucceſs in his generous undem N ® 


king of ſettling St. Lucia) this natinfſ®9"1 
will remain debtors for his publick ſp ubſec 
rited deſign. | 6 quaint 
Upon the firft ſettlement of our cobHeare. 
nies, great ſums of money were iſſued on m 
urch 


of this kingdom for clearing the Jan 
erecting ſugar-works and purchaſin 
negroes to ſupply them, as well as th 


I Vs 
ime, 


tobacco Plantations ; and therefore wh ui 
| our firſt planters ſettled there, they i unſeli 
| general mortgaged their Plantations t git 
w 


borrow money, for which they paid 
large intereſt. 

If we were then capable of raiſing m 
ney for carrying on thoſe deſigns, coul 

| ve now be rouſed up into a ſtate 
| induſtry, how much more eaſily might! 
; be done by the money that is daily pal 
out of the funds; and how much bette 
would it be for the kingdom to impro 
the money to ſuch uſeful advantage 
than to have it remain a char e upon 0 
: eſtates. a 
| 0 
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cared off their mortgages in a little 
ime, not but that ſome of them lived fs 
igh, that they have ſuffered part of the 
ortgage to remain upon their eſtates to 
kis day : but this happens only to ill 
zconomiſts z for I was credibly informed 
by a gentleman from Jamacia, with 
rhom I had ſome diſcourſe upon the 
ubje&t, that a young man of his ac. 
guaintance bought a piece of ground, 
leared it of the wood, and borrowed ten 
zouſand pounds to pay for the land, 
purchaſe negroes, and erect the works; 
d yet by his induſtry, in ten years 


ounds, and had the plantation clear to 


ight be made where induſtry is uſed. 

Some will have the number of negroes 
mployed in our Plantations to be one 
undred and ninety, or two hundred 
Wouſand ; but becauſe I deſire all my 
lculations may rather be within, than 
ceed the common computation, I will 
ppoſe them to be about one hundred 
d fifty thouſand, and the produce ſent 
me from thence of all forts for our 
In conſumption, as well as what was 
<xported, together with the profit of 
r ſhipping employed therein, to be 
6 K 2 about 
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Some of the induſtrious planters then' 


me, he paid off the ſaid ten thouſand 


imſelf; this ſhews the improvments that 
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about 1,500,000. a year; and that par 
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that was re-exported (or carried to foreign vab 
markets) might, before the increaſe of will 
the home conſumption of our ſugar, and ther 
the decay of the re-exportation, amount brec 
to near half that ſum. Now all th * P 
great increaſe of our treaſure proceed I mon 
chiefly from the labour of negroes in the paid 
Plantations; and there is no manner af emp 
doubt to be made, if the ſame ſpirit wa e, 
raiſed in our inhabitants to add to ou ma) 
riches, as was in thoſe perſons who firt MW "cr 
ſettled them, they would find, that by plant 
the labour of the like number of negroe Tl 
employed upon raiſing ſilk, iron, hemp. vaſt 
flax, pot-aſh, and other improvement the ! 
here mentioned, turn to greater account, thoſe 
than ever the ſugar and tobacco Plants. y loz 
tions have yet afforded, "oc 

And the conſideration of having fuck wt” 


a number of people dependant upon us 
for all their cloathing, ought to eſteemed 
a; an additional treaſure, provided we 
put them upon employments which wi 
raiſe money to pay for what they want; 
for we are not to conſider them as va 
rants and neceſſitous perſons, but 
perſons, who, if properly encouraged, 
cannot avoid getting eſtates ; and there 
fore ſupplying them with cloathing ſuit 
ble to their inclinations, (for it is wy 
| | | vable 
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vable that they muſt be all fine abroad) 
will be forty times the profit of cloathing 
them at home with leather doublets, 
breeches or rags; and as great numbers 
of people ſubſiſt upon the intereſt of their 
money in the funds, as it comes to be 
paid off, there will be an opportunity of 
employing it to an unſpeakable advan- 
tage, and the lenders of ſuch money 
may be as well ſecured, and have as large 
oY intereſt for their money as the former 
{planters paid. = 
WW The reafon why the Dutch have ſo 


"the Baltic, &c. is becauſe the trade of 
thoſe countries is not conſiderable enough 
to load a ſhip with any one commodity 
from the place of growth ; but they are 
borced to make up their cargoes in Hol- 
land, as our country ſhop-keepers do at 
London, of a great many particulars, by 
which means the Dutch have a moſt 
prodigious trade for grocery, wine, bran- 
Wy, fruit, oil, and Eaſt-India goods, as 
well as Engliſh manufactures, all over 
Wthe Baltick, Poland, Germany, &c. we 
may gueſs at the largeneſs of their trade 
by the ſurprizing quantities of Eaſt-India 
Foods they diſpoſe of; for tho? their 
Importation from India is ſaid to exceed 
Fours, yet all they bring home is not 


K 13 ſuffi- 


vaſt a trade to Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia, 
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ſufficient to anſwer. their ſales, but fre. 
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quently they buy near half the good 
that are ſold at our Eaſt-India ſales; and 
if it will be allowed they ſupply thoſt 
countries where they trade, with wha 
they want, in proportion to the Eaft 
India goods they import of their on, 


and buy of us, their trade mult be in 


menſely great. 

As Holland is a magazine or collection 
of all the products and manufactures d 
the world, which they diſperſe over al 
Europe, the merchants and ſhop-keeper 
are every where their debtors, and mone 
is brought them from almoſt all countries 
This overbalance of trade makes then 
the centre of exchange to all Europe; 
and we need not admire at it, if we con. 
ſider that this is the path beat out by 
their forefathers, that one generation ſuc- 
ceeds another; and conſtant additions ar 
made in enlarging their acquaintance, 
opening new channels of trade, and it 
bartering commodity againſt commodity 
in which it is faid, the Dutch exceed il 
other nations: and it is reaſonable i 

ſhould be ſo, conſidering the length o 
time they have been in the 


their eſtates being almoſt all engaged it 

trade: for they have not land and rents 

ſufficient to live upon, as we have in 
Eng 


Pr actice 
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very deſireable, ſince the keeping up 
their dykes and ſea-walls, and other 
u taxes, run away with the greateſt. parc 
WM of their income. When our merchants 
"WM and tradeſmen have got plentiful eſtates, 
they turn country gentlemen: but in 
| Holland they are obliged to go on in 
trade, or ſpend out of the capital. 
It is wonderful how a country ſo 
ſituated as Holland is, fo ſmall a compats 
of land, no products of their own to ex- 
port, environed as it were with great 
cities, which are their competitors in 
trade, ſhould ſteer ſo exactly in all their 
commerce, and preſerve ſuch an intereit 
with all the world, that they receive the 
commodities of other countries, and paſs 
; them thro' their own, and do it with fo 
much judgment and application, that 
Wl they keep the diſpoſal of the greateſt 
part of the products of Portugal, Spain, 
and the Streights, which are carried to 
the Baltick, to themſelves, and ſupply 
Bremen, Hambro', Lubeck, Dantzick, 
and other places therewith. | 
Their ſtudy being to bring every thing 
the cheapeſt way to market, they hire 
| ſuch ſhips of ours as carry lumber, and 
other goods from our plantations to the 
aforeſaid places; which being bound 


K 4 * home, 


England; and what they have is not 


— 
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and run away with their trade. 


trade, that they have a balance due to 
them almoſt every where. Is it not then 


and Plantations abounding with proviſion 


| ſhould not be able with them to pay to 


_ inſtead of our own, enable them to thru 


. impoſing high duties upon our manufac- 
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home, take half the freight they can ſend 
their own ſhips out for, which makes our 


the common carriers; for if they did no 
hire them, the Hamburghers, &c. would, 


The like is done by great part of ou 
woollen manufactures, and many other 
Engliſh commodities, which are bought 
up for Holland, and diſpoſed of all over 
Europe by them, among their corre{. 
pondents. | 

Notwithſtanding the Hollanders hay 
all thoſe difficulties to ſtruggle wi 
they can keep ſuch a correſpondency in 


ſurprizing, that we who have a countr 


of all ſorts, tin, lead, copper, coalz 
woollen manufactures, ſugar, . tobaccy, 
&c. enough for our own conſumption 
and large quantities for re-exportation, 
what we want from abroad; inſtead of 
which, we ſend our money to foreignl,.. 3; 
nations, and by employing their poo 


us out of our foreign trade, and by theic.1 te 


tures, ſo clog the exportation of them, 


that it amounts to a prohibition. 
CON 


N. 
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CONCLUSION. 


OON after the declaration of King 
) William's war with France, the pay- 
g our army in Flanders occaſioned 
great remittances z and to anſwer thoſe 
lemands, bullion was ſent from hence, 
hich in a great meaſure put a ſtop to 
ur coinage ; and in as much as foreign 
ommodities drew away a great treaſure 
early, the government took that affair 


to conſideration, in order to put a ſtop 


f France. But that we might not want 
ſupply of what was neceſſary, care was 
aken to have divers manufactures eſta- 
liſhed at home, ſuch as thoſe of alamodes 
d luſtrings, hats, glaſs, paper, as alſo 
f copper and braſs, with other the like 
provements. But upon the death of 
ing Charles the ſecond of Spain, and 
e French King having placed his 
randſon upon that throne, he ſoon 1ntro- 
uced the wearing of French manufac- 
res into that. kingdom, which before 


{ed to be ſupply'd from England, and 


:M'd the trade ſo much againſt us, that 
hereas before the war we uſed to receive 
conſiderable balance from Spain in 

Fx * ſpecie, 


ereto, and more particularly to thoſe 
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inconveniences might be remedied ; m 


us and them, and the damage we ſhoul 


ſpecie, the merchandize and products w 
then took from them, according to th 
opinion of the moſt judicious Span 
merchants, amounted to more than {| 
our woollens exported thither. 

Several gentlemen conſulted how thi 


ny calculations were made, and allo th 


cuſtom- houſe accounts inſpected, dia c 
of thoſe papers were in my hands, whic Virg 
-upon the treaty of commerce with Fran and 
gave ſome inſight into the trade betwe 1 


ſuſtain if that commerce ſhould be EI EI. 


open as formerly; and after ſettling ti Ject « 
treaty of Utrecht, and the acceſſion _ 
King George to theſe realms, our trad urth 
and navigation met with further emba: x P 
raſſments from the Czar of Muſcovy an] **'* 
the King of Sweden, which engage d 
thoſe gentlemen in further confultationf 3'P 
how to ſurmount thoſe difficulties. - The Pan 
had formed a deſign to prevent our bein: ther 
fupphed with naval ſtores from thei with 
dominions otherwiſe than at their ow! * 


prices, and in their own ſhipping. Thi 


put the Lords of Trade and Plantatio eon 
upon enquiry, whether it was poflible t 
| have thoſe naval ftores from our colc 
nies; and accordingly in the year 1716 fre 
meey ſent for ſundry perſons to eonfullff e 


what 2 
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what methods might be taken to raiſe 
and produce them there. Among the 
zeſt, I was alfo required to give my 
thoughts thereupon; and after I had 
given them the beſt information I was 
then capable of, they order to 
commit what I had ſaid to writing, and 
to lay it before them. I had ſeveral 
copies written out; ſome I gave to 
Virginia and New-England merchants, 
and defired they would carefully inſpect 
every particular ; they were fo kind as to 
aſſiſt me; and I did by their approbation 
lay it before their Lordſhips. The ſub- 
jet of that memorial was to ſet forth, how 
pitch and tar might be regulated, and 
further improved; that we might be 
ſupplied with iron from thence , the great 
advantage it would be to have timber 
provided ready for a loading, and large 
M ſhips built, ſuch as are uted by the 
Danes and Swedes for importing it hi- 
ther; that voyages from our Plantations 
with ſuch timber, might be performed 
in as ſhort a time as from Peterſburgh 
or the Bothnick gulph, to England, and 
conſequently a very large ſum of money 
ſaved to the nation, which we now pay 
to the Baltick for thoſe commodities. 
After delivering the ſaid memorial, I was 


frequently required to give my thoughts 
35 =, 8 Con- 
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concerning naval ſtores, and ſundry other 
things; the anſwers to which are con. 
tained in the foregoing chapters: wherein 
is ſet forth, that the hemp and flax we 
have from Ruſſia, comes five or ſix hun. 
dred miles by land, and fome of it ; 
thouſand miles by water carriage, befor 
it is ſhipp'd for England; whereas our 
American colonies, for a vaſt extent, com. 
municate with the ſea by a great number 
of navigable rivers, from whence we may 
be ſupplied with hemp and flax, and 
other naval ſtores to anſwer all our occz- 
ſions, provided a ſufficient bounty wa 
given to encourage the producing and 
importing ſuch commodities from thence, 
An extraordinary board met, where the 
ſecretary of ſtate, and other great men, 
were preſent ; the conſideration of rai- 
ſing naval ſtores in the Plantations was 
laid before them, and the propoſal was 
approved of, and a bill carried into the 
houſe, wherein it was hoped a bounty 
would be given upon hemp, flax, and 
pig-iron, the laſt being an undertaking 
of great expence; but tho? it ſo nearly 
affected the welfare and proſperity of the 
nation, very few gentlemen ſeemed to 
have any notion of the difficulty we were 
under for naval ſtores, nor of the great 
advantage of being independent of all 


foreign 
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foreign powers for thoſe commodities, 
nor apprehenſive of the difference of pur- 
chaling every thing we wanted with our 
ready money from foreigners, and raiſing 
them in our own Plantations, nor of the 
advantages of raiſing materials for em- 
ploying and ſetting to work more than a 
million of vagrant indolent wretches, 
whoſe time is ſpent in corrupting the 


induſtrious, or roving about the kingdom, 


or begging from door to door ; therefore 
thoſe perſons who ſolicited the promoting 
ſo public a benefit were diſcouraged. 
But the great application of the French 
in contriving every thing for the benefit 
of that kingdom, and particularly the 
regulations ſet forth in the edict of the 
27th January 1726, gave ſeveral gentle- 
men hopes that the circumſtances of our 
trade would alſo have been examined into. 
I am perſuaded, if gentlemen would enter 
into the conſideration of the many advan- 
tages that would accrue to this kingdom 


by ſupplying ourſelves with naval ſtores . 


in our Plantations, and providing other 
materials for employing our poor, they 
would not flip ſo fair an opportunity 


as they now have, to engage the people 


Some iron works have been erected at 


a vaſt expence, the undertakers depen- 


ding 
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ding upon ſome encouragement from the 

goverhment; but nothing being done, - 
there ſeems at preſent to be a ſtop put o 
any farther proceedings. There is very ha 
little progreſs made in any of the other 4 
commodities; but ſundry perſons have fr 
been writ to in ſeveral colonies, to enquire * 
into the \probability of producing thoſe < 
of ſilk, hemp, and flax. Inſtructions _ 
have alſo been ſent for making of raw 4 
ſilk to divers of the colonies, and anſwers 7 
have been returned; which ſet forth the oa 
vaſt quantity there is of white mulberry- 


trees for feeding filk-worms in Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, and Penſilvania; E. 
and ſamples of ſilk, much of the ſame 


nature with that we have from Piedmont. = 
, If we could ſucceed in the raiſing of this "- 
f valuable commodity, there would be this p 
3 extraordinary convenience in it, that the D 
0 fame hands which manage this, may alſo h 
de employed in the cultivation of hemp fo 
4 and flax, the ſilk- ſeaſon being only at that | ch 
i time of the year when the others are grow- fo 
( ing; ſo that the one would not interfere th 
| with the other. Nothing 1s more evident, * 


j than that improvements of this kind will 10 

| be a great means of turning the balance 49 

0 of trade in our favour; and indeed it 

ſeems to be a work that ought to be 

undenaken before any other, and very oy 
Wor- 


—— 


worthy the conſideration of the parlia- 
ment, which would fave our foreign 
expence, and greatly contribute to the 


encreaſe of the wealth of the nation: 


but nothing of this kind can be expected 
from the merchant, who only purſues 
his. own buſineſs, and raiſes an eſtate by 
thoſe things which the government per- 
mits the ſubject to trade in; he may get 
4 great deal of riches by importing 
foreign commodities for luxury and ex- 
ceſs, when at the ſame time the nation 1s 
conſuming its ſubſtance, and running 
into poverty. Almoſt all the princes of 
Europe have made chis fo much their 
care, for many years paſt, that I muſt 
confeſs I have admired it has not awa- 
ken'd us. The Emperor, and ſundry 
princes of Germany, Ruſſia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Savoy, and above all France, 
have ſet forth ſo many edicts or decrees 
for regulating their commerce, that if 
they were collected, and ſome able per- 
fon was employed to abſtract thoſe things 
that affect our manufactures and com- 
merce, it would be of excellent uſe to 


fuch as are appointed to negociate our 


affairs abroad. ; 
The care and thought the French mi- 
niſters have employed for promoting their 


_ own: manufactories, and turning every 


article 
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article of their commerce to the national 
advantage, is ſo very remarkable, that! 
do not ſee how they could have taken 
more juſt methods, if they had been bred 
merchants, and their hearts wholly ſet 
upon regulating their commerce; whereas 
with us it hath been rare to find any who 
would allow themſelves the time to think 
properly on thoſe ſubjects, inſomuch that 
when many things have been propoſed, 
which would tend to the advantage of 
our commerce, they have been laid aſide 
as things not worthy of notice. We 
might indeed take example from the 


French in many of their regulations: I 


have ſeen an arret of the French King's 


Council of State, for permitting (under 


certain reſtrictions) the exportation of the 
product of the French iſlands directly to 
the ports of Spain; I thought neceſſary 
to tranſcribe it, and the rather, ſince the 
ſame propoſal has been neglected here. 

* The King being willing to encourage 
< more and more the commerce of the 
French iſlands in America, has cauſed 
to be laid before him in council, the 
« arret of the 20th of June 1698, and 
the letters patent of the month of April 
< 1717, made for regulating the com- 
< merce of the French colonies ; and his 
« Majeſty having judged that it nN 

hs, | * ten 
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tend to the advantage of the ſaid colo- 
* nies to permit the carrying of ſugars, 
and all other goods of the product of the 
| © French iſlands, directly to the ports of 
spain; the report of M. Dodun, coun- 
ſellor in ordinary of the Royal Council, 
comptroller general of the finances, 
being heard, his Majeſty in council has 
permitted, and permits the French mer- 

| © chants to ſend directly from the French 
iſlands in America, to the ports of 
pain, ſugars of all forts, except how- 
| © ever raw, or Muſcovado ſugars ; as alſo 
all other goods of the product of the 

© ſaid French iſlands in America; dero- 

* gating for this purpoſe from the ſecond 
and twenty-ſixth articles of the letters 
patent of the month of April 1717, in 
favour of the merchants of this king- 
dom only; this preſent permiſſion be- 
ing not to be extended to, or enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of the French iſlands 
and colonies. His Majeſty's will is, 

* that the French ſhips which ſhall carry 
goods directly from the iſlands to Spain, 

* ſhall be obliged to come back into the 

* ports of France, from whence they ſet 

* out, on the penalties ſpecified in the 
ſecond article of the letters patent of 

* 1717. It is likewiſe his Majeſty's will, 

* that the French merchants, who ** 
2 


" 
* 
2 
3 
& 
Ft 
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State, his Majeſty preſent, at Marh, | 
the 27th of January 1726. | 


the improvement of their commerce þ 


trade, one of which (Monſ. Huet) ha 


s treaſury. However, it is certain (fat 
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* be concerned in this commerce, ſhal 
be obliged to produce, at the return d 
the ſhips to France, an account of th 
goods they took in at the iſlands, cet. 
tified by the principal officers of the 
farms: and alſo an account of th 
goods landed in Spain, certified by the 
French conſul; on the verification d 
* which accounts ſo certified, the dutie 
of the domain of the weft ſhall be ac. 
* quitted. Done in the King's Council d 


0 $8: 


The miniſters of that nation have had 


much at heart, that they have even ſent 
ſkilful and able men into the principll 
trading countries, to inſpet their ma. 
nagement, and pry into the ſecrets of their 


writ a treatiſe, entituled, a view of the 
Dutch trade; wherein he makes thi; 
remarkable obſervation, ©* That he wrote 
more willingly upon\that ſubject of 
commerce, becauſe (ſaid he) there If 5 
& nothing, in my judgment, ſeems to 
« be ſo little underſtood in Franct, 
<< eſpecially by perſons off publick em- 
« ployments and high poſts, either in 
« the courts of judicature, cabinet, of 


« he) 
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« he) commerce is of fo great impor- | 


« wy that I make no difficulty to 
« ayer, that, according to the conduct of 
G 2 ſeveral ſtates of Europe, there are 
|«/yery few things in government that 
« deſerve more attention than this article 
& of commerce: and to be convinced ot 
te the truth of this, we have nothing elſe 
& to do, but to conſider the difference 
there is between thoſe countries where 
trade flouriſhes, and thoſe countries 
"MW * which have none: if we will remember 
" by that England and Holland, which by 
| 1 reaſon of their ſituation make ſo great a 
figure in the affairs of Europe, regulate 
* * their principal intereſt always with an 
"© eye to their commerce.” But if that 
"Wl gentleman had lived to our time, he 
eu would have ſeen much more reaſon to 
gel have applauded the ſkill and conduct of 
n their own council of ſtate and chamber of 
rel commerce, than to have equalled us 
with the Dutch in the regulation of our 


of 

trade. ; | | 

: Before the beginning of King William's 
0 . | g . 
b, var, our great conſumption of wines 


were thoſe of France; and the higheſt 
that we annually imported from thence, 
lid not exceed eighteen of twenty pounds 
per ton; but Florence wine being the 
drareſt and ſcarceſt, was generally ac- 


7 counted 
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counted the higheſt entertainment; bit 
the prohibition of French wines ſoon mad: 
them ſcarce, and conſequently they be. 
came the moſt faſhionable, and he the. 
neſt gentleman that gave the higheſt price 


for his claret. The gentlemen about Bour. 
deaux that could keep their wine, ſoon 
found out our foible; and inſtead o 
ſelling their beſt; wines at the-prices they 
did before the war, got them up to 80 
per ton, or more; and ſome particular 
1mporters choſe rather to keep up thoſe 
high prices, than to have them cheaper. 
I mentioned to one of thoſe importers the 
great folly I thought\it was to raiſe the 
price upon ourſelves ;\ he replied, the 
greater prices they gave abroad, the grea. 
ter profit they could get by it ; gentlemen 
would not think it good, unleſs it coſt 
them five or fix ſhillings a flaſk. How- 
ever, I believe this evil might be remedied, 
and thoſe very wines bought abundantly 
cheaper; for no other nation pretends to 
give the one half of what we now give. 
Such extravagancies have often appear- 
ed in this kingdom, and the government 
have taken ſome care to reſtrain them; | 


do not here only point at the dearbought 


wines, but alſo the wearing of gaudy ſilks, 
ſuperfine cambricks, high priced laces, 
velvet cloathing, and other foreign ma- 

5 nufactures, 
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nufactures, which is now become a faſhi- 


on not only among the ladies, but even 
among our gentlemen. 

In Edward the third's time, laws were 
made againſt wearing foreign manufac- 


tures, and Queen Hlizabeth was ſo ap- 


prehenſive of the ill conſequences of wea- 
ring out-landiſh ſilks, &c. and the dan- 


ger there was of the nobility and gentry 
lquandering away their eſtates, that ſhe 


began the reform herſelf, and order'd all 
her court to follow her example. 

The care that Lewis the fourteenth 
took to engage all his ſubjects to wear 
the manufactures of their own country, 
is alſo worthy of imitation ; and when 


the court appeared in the utmoſt ſplen- 
dor, every thing muſt be of the manufac- 


ture of France, or fall under his diſplea- 


ſure ; upon which I have made ſome ob- 


ſervatigns. 3 8 
In {he reign of his late Majeſty, ſome 
ſteps were taken towards the better regu- 


lating our trade; the time for drawing 


back the duty on ſundry goods was 
lengthened, the want of which before, 


occaſioned the ſending over ſeveral of the 


O 


products of our plantations to Holland, 
© to lie by, for a market; and inſtead of 
their ſending for our goods, they had the 
advantage of long warehouſe rent, and. 
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commiſſions paid them for what ly iſ © 
w_ | R 

The duty on timber from aur Plant. 
tions was taken off, which has been: 
very great advantage to our navigation; 
for when our ſhips go to Virginia, ar the 
ather calonies, if they cannot meet with 
a full loading, they now fill up their ſhips 
with pipe-ſtaves, boards, and timber of 
— Finds ; by which means they ef. 
ten make quicker voyages; whereas be. 
fore they ſometimes lay in the country 
ſix, eight, or ten months, whilft the 
worms were eating out their bottoms. 
Regulations were made in the book of 
rates, and all commodities were rated, 
which was no ſmall encouragement to the 
fair trader. But there remains much 
more to be done to bring the balance of WW... 
trade more in eur favour; ſuch as the Ne: 
giving encouragement for building large N ure 
bulky ſhips, in imitation of the Danes Nyha 
and Swedes ; as alſo for providing and ig... 
laying loads of timber ready in proper N abre 
places, that ſhips may be loaded in 2 Hin t 
few days; and this will promote the our 
bringing of timber. from New England, N vidi 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; en- ¶ and 
couraging the making of pig: iron, the ¶ our 
raiſing of hemp, and flax, making of I hon 
Pot-aſh in the colonies, the raiſing of ſilk 

in 
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ln Wh. Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Pen- 
ilvania, ſupporting and ing our 


ta vgar plantations ; and, as much as pof- 
. le, to encreafe our exportations, not 
þ 


only to Holland, Hamburgh, and the 
Baltick, but to o new channels of 
rade for all our plantation commodities 
nto Portugal, Spain, and the Mediter- 
anean. 

We ſhould hkewife encourage the 
planting of tea, coffee, cocoa nuts, in- 
ligo, cochineal, and many other things, 
in ſuch of our plantations as may be ca- 
pable of producing them. And I doubt 
not if thoſe were once begun, other per- 
ſons would make large improvements in 
carrying them on : So that if the govern- 
ment would purſue thofe methods with 
reſolution, and the exceſs and luxury 
we are running into, were in fome mea- 
ſure reſtrained, I am of opinion, that 
what we might ſpare out of the exceſ- 
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abroad, and ſave by raiſing naval ſtores 


our ready money to the Baltick, &c. pro- 
d, viding materials for carrying on the ſilk 
and linen manufactories for employing 
Jour poor at home) would exceed two mil- 


I; 
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five quantities of goods we have from 


in the colonies (for which we now pay 
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tempts, without ſome aſſurance of the 


take the ſame methods which we ſee 


and that two thirds of it was then re- 


2 — 


„6„%ͤ; 


As private perſons are always cautiou 
of adventuring their fortunes in new at. 


countenance and aſſiſtance of the public, 
we are not to expect that ſuch undertz 
kings will be carried on to effect, till we 


practiſed by the French, who give al 
manner of encouragement, and diftin- 
guiſhing favours to all ſuch as attempt 
new improvements in their plantations, 
aſſigning them land, furniſhing them 
with ſeeds, plants, and other requilites, 
at the charge of the government. 

It is faid, that thirty or forty year 
paſt, our plantations yielded us yearly 
about forty thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, 


exported; but now the caſe is ſo much 
altered, that it is doubted whether we 
export one ſixth part of what we import, 
The French, by peopling their colonies 
from France with poor induſtrious per- 
ſons, and having land granted them at 
St. Domingo for little or nothing, and 
ſupply'd, as *tis ſaid, by the government 
with negroes, to pay for them when they 
are able, have beat us already out of great 
part of the ſugar trade; and it is to be 
feared, if ſome care is not taken to re- 
pleniſn our ſugar plantations, by encou- 

| raging 
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racing ſome induſtrious perſons to enlarge 
them, we ſhall have no other advantage 
of our ſugar trade left us, but ſupplying 
ourſelves with what we want. 

There is alſo ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe our 
nemies will bring their tobacco ſettle- 
ments on the Miſiſſippi to perfection, which 
ay alſo diminiſh our exportation of that 
ommodity. However, I hope Engliſh 
nduſtry and frugality wil/be rouzed up, 


plantations, navigation and trade, as in 
he days of Queen Elizabeth ; towards 
hich, the granting out the ſpare lands 
belonging to the crown in the colonies, 
o ſuch as ſhall undertake to ſettle upon 
hem at eaſy quit-rents, payable in ſome 
ompetent time after ſettled, would be a 
ch Nreat encouragement : nor can I appre- 
we end that thoſe lands can be made fo 
rt, Profitable to the crown in any other way; 
ies Ind it would be many ways more advan- 
er. Nageous to the nation that the property 
at Mould be kept in the crown; for we have 
ind Neen that noble colony of Carolina, the moſt 
ent Improveable, in my apprehenſion, of any 
hey f our colonies ; yet, while it was the 
eat Property of particular perſons, ſupplied 
be s with little more than one commodity 
re- f rice (though it was capable of many 
ou- ther valuable ones) and was liable to be 
ing! * | over- 


and the ſame ſpirit appear to encreaſe our 


I} 
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over-run by the French, Spaniards, au 
Indians, for want of a ſufficient pry 
tection. | | 

The buſineſs is to regulate all thok 
undertakings, and to ſend proper perſons 
to direct them, and money to ſuppon 
them; which I think needs not be a gre 
deal: however, what is expended up 
this occaſion, would be only a little ri. 
ſed by the nation; which would, I be. 
lieve, in a ſhort ime, be abundanth 
repaid, and be the beſt harveſt that ever 
the nation reaped ; and I doubt not but 
ſome fund might be found out for that 
purpoſe, which would be to the ſatisfac. 
tion of almoſt every. body ; and I hope al 


thoſe good things will be effected by oui 


preſent moſt gracious King and his Parlia 
ment; and that ſucceeding ages wi 
have occaſion to bleſs the memory of 
prince ſo beneficent and zealoufly incl 
ned to promote the welfare of all hy 
people. | 
After all, it will hardly be poſſible t 
bring any of thoſe improvements to the 
deſired perfection, without a ſteady reſc 


lution in the goverament to ſuſtain an 


ſupport them, and, as it were, to car 
them in their arms; for new enterprize 
will alway be ſubject to accidents and di 
couragements too difficult for privat 
„ perſo 
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derſons to ſurmount, without the aſſi- 
ance of the public, as occaſion may re- 
guire; of which we have a plain inſtance 
1 our attempt upon pitch and tar; for 
he encouragement whereof, a large boun- 
was given for ſeveral years, till it came 

o be imported in ſuch vaſt quantities, 
hat we had not only enough for our 
onſumption, but even to export to our 
eighbours ; from which great plenty, 
ewere ready to perſuade ourſelves, that 
his buſineſs was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
d therefore neglected the continuance 
f the bounty, ; ſince which the impor- 
tion of thoſe commodities from Ruſſia, 
veden, and Norway, is reaſſumed ; for 
ou$ they are furniſhed with large bulky ſhips 
purpoſe for carrying lumber goods, 

ey ſail their ſhips ſo much — 
an we can ours, that they can afford the 
eight three or four ſhillings per barrel 
FWecaper than we; ſo that we are likely to 
> ſoon beaten out of that trade again, 
e tapleſs we ſhall better ſecure it to our- 
ves, either by renewing the bounty, 
advancing the duty upon foreign pitch 
d tar: this bounty was given to pitch 
cam tar a great many years before any 
Ing was done in it; but at laſt the dii- 
ointment and neceſſity the govern- 
vaat found themſelves under, ſtirred 
L 2 | them 
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them up to perſuade ſome. public-ſpirit 
men in the plantations to begin upon it 
and ſome perſons were fent over, who u 
derſtood the making of it, to inſtri 
them ; and when they once found out th 
art, the want of employment in the pla 
tations made great numbers of peo 
put themſelves upon that manufacture, 

An act of parliament was granted | 
the zd and 4th of Queen Anne, for nin 
years, giving a bounty on hemp, a 
was renewed in the 12th of her reign | 
eleven years longer, and to the end: 
next ſeſſion of parliament z but for wa 
of ſome great men to countenance th 
raiſing it, nothing has been done; and: 
that act is near expired, if any propre 
is made in raiſing hemp and flax, 
bounty muſt be renewed upon hemp, a 
alſo the ſame upon flax; and ſome mh 
in power muſt ſtretch forth their han 
to help it forward, as was done in f 
caſe of pitch and tar. 

As this is a matter which deeply ca 
cerns the welfare of the nation, and 
their whole dependance is upon the K 
and Parliament, the neceſſity of pro! 


for employing ' our poor at home, 
humbly offered to their conſideratio 


and as bountics, and other encoury 
| mel 
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nents, have been a mighty happineſs to 
is nation, unforeſeen advantages would 
don accrue to us, if ſufficient encourage- 
nent for providing and railing naval 
ores was giwen. 5 

It is worth obſervation to reflect upon 
he riches that have been brought in to 
bs upon the bounties given upon corn. 
ormerly, when corn happened be very 
ow, the farmers forbore ſowing, and 
hat neglect frequently ended in a ſcarcity 
once in three or four years; which put 
s often under the neceſſity of ſending 
broad for corn: but this bounty has en- 
ouraged the farmers to keep on their 
llage ; by which, when any of our 
eighbouring nations want, we have been 
apable of ſupplying them; and we ſel- 
Jom want a demand once in three or four. 
rears, which indeed proceeds from the 
Il economy of thoſe nations we ſupply ; 
or they will not let their corn go out of 
dne pariſh or diſtrict into another; and 
herefore their farmers do not ſow more 
than they expect a market for; and if 
heir crops fail, they are under a neceſſi- 
y of being ſupplied from abroad. I men- 
jon this to ſhew the benefits that have 
Faccrued to this nation by the aforeſaid 
bounties. | 


mel = 3 'The- 
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The trade of a nation is of mighty con. 
ſequence, and a thing that ought to be 
teriouſly weighed ; becauſe the happinek 
or misfortunes of ſo many millions depend * 
upon it. A little miſtake in the begin. 2 
ning of an undertaking, may ſwell to a vey 


great one. A nation may gain vaſt rich s 
by trade and commerce, or for want d : 
due regard and attention, may be drain. 5 

| {er 


ed of them. I am the more willing 1 
mention this, becauſe. I am afraid the 
preſent circumſtances of ours carries out 
more riches than it brings home. & 
there is cauſe to apprehend this, ſurely it 
ought to be looked into; and the more, 
ſince, if there be a wound, there are re. 
medies propoſed, which, if rightly ap- 4, 
plied, will make our commerce flouriſh, 
and the nation happy. 
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urn 


HF foregoing treatiſe having met 
with ſo favourable a reception, as 
that a NEW edition is deſired ; it hath 


been thought fit to add, by way of ſup- 


plement, ſome further arguments and ob- 


| {ervations made by Mr. Gee, upon a ſub- 


ject which he had ſo much at heart, as 
that, when any thing came into his mind, 


| which he judged might in any meaſure 


conduce to the further illuſtrating the ad- 
vantages of trade, and to ſhew of how 
great importance it is to this nation to 


promote and encourage it by all the me- 


thods we are capable of, he committed 
the ſame to writing; and theſe memoirs 
conung to hand fince his deceaſe, are 
here communicated, that his labour and 
pcod intentions herein might not be loſt 
{© the public. 

Several ingenious treatiſes have. been 


written upon trade by Mun, Smith, Sir 


William Temple, Sw Joſiah Child, that 
wich is entituled, Britannia Languens, 
Kc. all which are well worth the peruſal 
of all gentlemen, who deſire to inform 
themſelves groundedly in that ſubject ; 


in the laſt mentioned of which, there are 
4 ſeveral 


| 
j 
f 


ſeveral obſervations which deſerve to be 
remarked : he tells us, that, in Edward 
the third's time, ſuch care was taken for 
the improvement of our trade, as that in 
his 28th year, the value of our expon 
amounted to 291, 484 J. and our imports 
to no more than 38,9701. fo that the bx 
lance was then 254,214 l. in our favour; 
a vaſt ſum, if we conſider the difference q 
the value of money in thoſe days, to 
what it is now. But the moſt effectual 
meaſures for the general promotion of 
our trade were never entered into til 
Queen Elizabeth's time. She made laws 
for employing the poor, and gave all 
poſſible encouragement for foreign ma- 
nufacturers to come and ſettle among us, 
She ſent embaſſadors to Turky, Perſia, 
India, Muſcovy, and other nations, to 
find out markets for our manufactures, 
and to ſettle treaties of commerce ; and 
ſhe ſent abroad her ſhips to make dilco- 
veries in America, and began the eita- 
bliſhment of our colonies there; and we 
| ſoon found the good effect of this pru- 
dent ceconomy ; our coin increaſed ; out 
merchants built ſhips of force; our ſca- 


men multiplied, and the royal navy grew | 
up to a formidable ſtrength ; fo that we 


were enabled not only to defend ourſelves 


againſt the ambitious enterpriſes of the 
| King 
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King of Spain, the moft powerful prince 
of that time, but even to defeat hig (as 
they boaſted) invincible Armado, and 
this ſcheme, ſo well formed by that glori- 
ous Queen, gave ſuch a ſpring to the 
genius of the nation, that the merchants 
vaſtly enlarged their exportations, and 
carried on their buſineſs by the meer dint 
of their own induſtry, without almoſt 


| any care taken by the government to pro- 


mote our commerce in the two ſucceeding 
reigns: and hence came in ſuch a flow 
of wealth upon us, that the national ſtock 
of ſilver and gold continued to increaſe 

igiouſſy for many years: to prove 
which, and to ſhew alſo when it began 


to decreaſe, he gives us the following 


account of the coinage at the mint, from 
a tract ſtating the coinage of ſeventy-ſix 
years, which was printed and laid before 
the parliament in the year 1675, begin- 
ning the 41ſt of Elizabeth, which was 
anno 1599, and divided into four pe- 
riods, ending at 1675. | 


_ Oct. 1599, 
to March 1619, . 
being 20 W, dees 
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OY ieee 
being 19 years, ( 229922042 A, 120, 729]. oc 
coin'd rl 
ſhey 
From Mar. 1638 . Fre 
to May 1 — 5 rege ries. 
being 19 years, 7333521 l. 04335479. way 
coin'd — & 1 
From May 1657 4 > 
to Nov. 1675, 1 eee my 
being 18 1-halfe 223 5970 559045545“. 2 
© years, c@in'd — MR 
| | "Ek 
Which ſudden and large decreaſe ſhews t 
evidently, that after the reſtoration, our i © c 
former frugal way of living was ſoon “ 1 
changed into extravagance and excels ; iſ *© a 
and that inſtead of bringing back gold and i © r 
filver from the markets where we ſold our p 
merchandize, we made our returns 1n « t. 
ſuch commodities as ſerved to feed our i © e 
luxury; for as we encreaſe the expence of] * a 
foreign manufactures, wines, and other « x 
needleſs commodities, the balance of our « f 
trade muſt needs decreaſe accordingly. MW © r 
The ſame author mentions a treatiſe writ- I t 
ten by a gentleman bred under Moni,  *© 
Colbert, which he gave to the King in ſb *I 
manuſcript ; which coming afterwards to iſ * \ 


. 


be printed about the year 1664, the gen- 
tleman 
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tleman fell into diſgrace, and was ſent to 
the Baſtile, and afterwards baniſh'd ; out 
of which he quotes ſeveral paſſages, part 
of which will be worth tranſcribing, to 
ſhew the projects entertained by the 
French, in order to eſtabliſh manufacto- 
ries, and raiſe a naval power, and pave the 
way to an univerſal monarchy ; ſuch as: 
The ſtate is no further powerful, than 
jn proportion to its public treaſure. 
& The foundation of the wealth of a ſtate, 
& conſiſts in the multitude of its ſubjects 
« for *tis men that till the ground, that 
« produce manufactories, that manage 
« trade, that go to war, that people 
& colonies; and, in a word, that bring 
„in money. There cannot be too great 
ea number of huſbandmen in France, by 
<« reaſon of the fertility of the country to 
«* produce corn, which may be tranſpor- 
&« ted, and therefore we ought to make 
« great ſtores of it, and have it as much 
« as may be in readineſs—handicrafts- 
« men and artificers are no leſs uſeful ; 
&« for, beſides that manufactures do kee 

« men at work, they are the cauſe that 
ce the ſilk, wool, ſkins, flax, timber, 
« and other commodities that grow in 


France, are made uſe of; which being 


I wrought up into wares not made in fo- 
: « reign 


* 
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reign parts, the country people find 
a vent for them. And we may grow 
further into the making of more valu- 
able manufactures, as we now do of 
hats for Spain, and ſtuffs for all Eu- 
rope; a matter of great conſequnce: 


for this quickens trade, and makes 


money paſs to and fro, which pro- 
motes the public, and therefore every 
one's private advantage. There muſt 
be merchants alſo, for without their 
induſtry our commodities might be 


lock'd up in warehouſes. All things 


conſpire to give France hopes of ſuc- 


ceſs; the work, however, 1s ſuch as 


muſt be leiſurely carried on, and pet- 
fected. by little and little; ſo great a 
deſign continually alarming Europe, 
Aſia, Africa, and America, friends 
and foes, the precipitation of it would 
be its ruin: fix or ten years time 
ought to be allowed for 1t.—— The 
King may keep 100 gallies and 100 
ſhips in the Mediterranean, and 200 fail 
upon the Ocean: the more veſſels he 
ſhall have, the more able he muſt be 


to recover the expences made about 


them : the ſea will yield maintenance 
for the ſea by commerce or war: there 
is timber in France; there is cordage; 
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there are ſails; there is iron and braſs, 
&c. when things have taken their 
courſe, ſeamen will be had in time, 
and the profit that will increaſe will 
afford ſtore, and bring them in from 
all the parts of the world : the fleets 
which the King needs keep upon the 
Ocean will make him maſter of all the 


powers and trade of the North; yea, 


tho' Holland and England ſhould unite 
againſt France, they could not avoid 
their ruin in the end; for how could 


the one or the other make good their 
commerce, {which is all they have to 


truſt to) if they were forced to keep 


great Armado's to continue it. The 


point of Britain is the gate to enter in- 
to and go out of the channel, fifty ſhips 


of war at Breſt would keep thoſe gates 


faſt ſhut, and they would not open 
them but by the King's command. 
Thus there would need no war to be 
made almoſt for all theſe things, nor 
his. Majeſty's forces hazarded : it will 
be ſufficient to give his orders to 
foreigners ; nor will it be difficult to 
cut them out work in their own coun- 
tries, and by that means ftay their 
arms at home, and make them ſpend 
their ſtrength there. - His Majeſty's 
| LP power 
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e power being thus ſtrongly ſettled in 


5 — ſea, it will be eaſy to ſecure the 
commerce of France, and even draw 


cc 


merchants thither from all parts ; I fay 


ce ſecure, for till this be done, it will 
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always be uncertain and dangerous. 
It muſt ſtudiouſly be prevented, 
that commerce introduce not into the 
ſtate ſuperfluity, exceſs and luxury, 
which are -often followed with ambi- 
tion, avarice, and a dangerous corrup- 
tion of manners. It were to be 
wiſh'd the King did add to his king- 
dom all the low countries to the Rhine, 
which would make him maſter of the 
North ſeas. It would be convenient 
that he had Straſburg, to keep all 
Germany quiet. He had need to have 
Franche Comte, to lay a reſtraint upon 
the Switzers. Milan i7 neceſſary in 
reſpect of Italy. Genoa would make 
the King maſter of the Mediterranean 
ſea. Sicily might eaſily make an in- 
ſurrection. Portugal is a perpetual 
inſtrument for weakening Spain. The 
Venetians and people of Italy are wiſe; 
to reduce them to our intention, we 
muſt work by down-right force. The 


Pope will ever reſpect France, becaule | 


of the country of Avignon, Holland 
| « will 
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46 will keep themſelves to our alliance as 
« much as poſſibly they may: they are 
« rich; it is expedient the King did in- 
« terpoſe in their affairs, and that ſome 
«. diviſions were ſown among them. The 
« Switzers are mercenary,who will always 
« ſerve the King for his money. The 
« King of Denmark is a Prince whoſe 
« ſtate is but ſmall. The Swedes will 
« never break off from the intereſt of 
« France. We ought to conſider all the 
&« inſtruments which for our money we 
« may make uſe of to divert the forces 
« of England and Holland, when his 
« Majeſty makes any * which 
« pleaſes them not. The friendſhip of 
« Turky is very good for France.” Laſt- 
ly, he ſpeaks of the Engliſh, © as eaſy to 
« be conquered, having no friends, and 
« is poſitive that a war with France 
« would ruin them in three or four years, 
« and that no peace ſhould be made with 
« them, but upon conditions of the 
« greateſt advantage to France, unleſs 
« the King thinks fit to defer the execu- 
« tion of his projects for another time. 
« But that the league with Holland 
« ſhould be renewed, and they put into 


« a belief, that France ſhould give them 


« all the trade ftili, becauſe they have 
| < the 
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cc the knowledge of it, and are proper 


ce for it; but that the French (as it is to 
“ be ſuggeſted) has no inclination that 
« way, and nature cannot be forced: 
ce they muſt be told they are come to the 
& happy time for advancing their affairs, 
« and ruining their competitors in the 
« ſovereignty of the Northern ſeas.” 

Nov if we conſider how much of this 
polite ſcheme has been put in practice 
fince the year 1664, and that the prodi- 
gious improvement of trade in that king- 
dom was the principal means which 


raiſed Lewis XIV. to that extorbitant 


power, by which the liberties of Europe 
were brought into extreme danger, we 
may be convinced of how great impor- 
tance it is to us to put in uſe all the means 
that nature has given us for the advan- 
cing our commerce; unleſs we will ſub- 
mit to ſee ourſelves worked out of what 
we now have by our wiſer neighbours, 
to their enriching and our umpoveriſh- 
ment. | | 

And if we ſhould make a compariſon 


between the natural advantages of both 


countries, the ballance ſeems to lie on 


our fide : for inſtance, France yields 
great quantities of corn, but the harveſts 
m England are generally more _— 
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and do not ſo often fail as theirs. They 
raiſe great quantities of hemp and flax for 
their manufactures: we raiſe ſome in 
Britain and Ireland; but we might raiſe 
as much as we pleafe in our American co- 
lonies, where we have land as good as any, 
and for a twentieth part of what it is worth 
in France; ſo that if our people were aſſiſt- 
ed at the public expence in the begin- 
ning, they would ſoon be able to furniſh 
us with thoſe materials much cheaper 
than they can raiſe them in France. - The 
French have plantations of mulberry- 
trees, and produce great quantities of 
filk; our colonies abound with thoſe 
trees, and we want nothing but indultry 
to ſupply ourſelves with ſilk cheaper than 
they have it in France. They have iron 
and copper oar; we have it in much 
greater quantity both at home and in out 
colonies, and can raiſe it to a greater pro- 
fit. They have wines and brandy, which 
yield them vaſt ſums yearly; and as the 
woods in our colonies abound with wild 
vines, there 1s no doubt but that with 
due cultivation, ſome of thoſe climates 
(eſpecially Carolina, which lies the moſt 
ſoutherly) would produce as good wines 
as yr in Europe; nor are they leſs pro- 
per for the production of oil, raiſins, 


figs, 


r 
figs, currans, &c. the French have {alr, 
and we have falt ſprings ſufficient to ſerve 
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not only ourſelves, but even to export, 
if the public would be at the expence of 
improving the water-carriage as far as it 
is capable. France has indeed wool of 
its own, but of ſuch a quality, that it 
will not ſerve to make their manufactures 
without a mixture of ours, which it is in 
our power to hinder them of, and ſecure 
the manufacturing to ourſelves. Beſides, 
England abounds in tin, lead, coals, and 
leather for exportation, which France has 
not, but buys from us: we have allo 
great quantities of excellent oak for ſhip- 


building, wherein they are deficient ; nor 


have they a ſufficient ſtore of fleſh for 
victualling their ſhips, in which we and 
Ireland abound, ſo as to ſell to them and 
other countriess We had formerly a 
profitable trade by re-exporting our ſu- 
gars; but the French, by enlarging their 
ſugar plantations, and their better ma- 
nagement, have ſo much underſold us of 
late, that they have, in a manner, bea- 
ten us out of that trade : which yet we 
might recover, if proper meaſures were 
taken, Thus it 1s apparent, that we 


may at leaſt equal ourſelves with the | 


French 1n all the natural privileges that 
| : CO- 
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contribute to a flouriſhing trade, and the 
acquiring of national wealth; and that 
'tis only owing to the great care and ap- 
plication of their miniſters to aſſiſt and 1 
encourage their ſubjects in every branch | 
of trade, that has enabled them to out- by! 
ſtrip us ſo much of late years in the im- [|| 
provement of it; and if they ſhould con- [OR 1 
tinue to exert their policy in that way, J 
whilſt we remain careleſs and negligent, {Io 
the conſequence muſt needs be, that-they 1 
will encreaſe in riches and power, and we ml 
ſhall decreaſe in both : for if our trade [|| 
falls off, and our artificers ſhould be | [6 
forced to ſeek employment abroad, the Be 
price of proviſions, and conſequently the | : 

value of our lands muſt fall, and our BI 
houſes, in cities and towns, ſtand empty, 1 
as they do in Antwerp, Piſa, and many 
other places where trade has forſaken | [| 
them: and as *tis evident that the nation |} 

| 
| 


grew rich in the laſt century, ſo *tis as | 
viſible that we have ſpent more than our E 
income, and that the ballance of trade has | 
been againſt us for ſeveral years; ſo that { || 
if due care be not taken to give our poor 44 
a full employment, and to ſtop the inun- lj 
dation of manufactures and unneceſſary 'M 
commodities from being poured in upon l 
us from ſo many parts of Europe, (and ji! 

which 


— 


2 
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which daily encreaſe) we may well expect 
to be much poorer at the end of this cen- 
tury than we were at the beginning. 
The proper means to diſcourage the im- 
portation of foreign manufactures, and 
to promote the encreaſe of our own, ts to 
lay ſuch duties on the foreign, as may 
encourage our people to vye with them; 
and this we have formerly practiſed in 
ſome inſtances to our advantage; but we 
ſhould go on farther, and advance the 
duties on all ſuch foreign manufactures, 
which we might well ſupply ourſelves 
with, in ſuch a proportion, as that our 
manufacturers might be enabled to afford 
what they make cheaper than they could 
be imported: and if the impoſt upon 
timber from Norway and the Baltick 
were doubled, that would probably give 
encouragement for the building of bulky 
cheapfailing ſhips, whereby we might be 
able to ſerve ourſelves with great part of 
the timber-trade from our own colonies, 
which might in time become a very pro- 
fitable article to us. It may here alſo be 
proper to note an ill cuſtom practiſed by 
the people in our colonies, which is their 


ſetting on fire, in the ſpring, the leaves | 


that fall in the woods, whereby the young 
ſapplings that are ſpripging up are de- 
| i ſtroyed, 
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ſtroyed, inſomuch that the oaks they cut 


are ſuppoſed to be of ſome hundred years 
ſtanding, fo that the timber we have 


from thence has not the ſpirit and ſtrength 
which 1s found in young timber of a 
competent growth; and I think that it 
might become the-care of rhe government 


to put a ſtop to this enormity, 'for tis a 


pity that we ſhould be deprived of having 


fection. It is ſaid that logwood has bee 

raiſed from ſeed in the moiſt lands of the 
Bahama lands, _ that it might eaſily 
be pr ted there, (and probably in 
mal ens ee our colonies) a as to ſe 
ſufficient quantities to ſerve ourſelves, 
and to export as we now do; and cer- 
tianly ſuch an attempt were well worth 
encouragement, whereby the lives and 
liberties of many of our people might be 
ſaved from the danger to which they are 
now expoſed to get it in the Bays of 
Campeaohy and Honduras; and as ſuch 
bulky commodities conduce much to the 
encreaſe of our navigation, we ought to 
quicken the genius of our people by giv- 
ing them all proper encouragement and 
aſſiſtance for the attempting all ſuch ex- 
periments which ſeem rational and prac- 
ticable, and do manifeſtly tend to the 


ſo uſeſul a commodity in its greateſt . 


Im- 
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improvement of our commerce; and 
though the government ſhould put them- 
felves to a conſiderable expence in this 
way, it would be but like the huſband- 
man's ſowing his ſeed plentifully upon 
land, from whence he might reaſonably 
expect to reap a more plentiful crop; and 
tis very probable that for every 1009l. 
diſpenſed by Monſieur Colbert for the 
improving the trade, manufattures, 
and plantations of France, he lived to 
ſee 100,000]. returned for it, but ſome 


perhaps may object, that whilſt tlie nation's 
debts lie ſo heavy upon us, we have no 


fund out of which money can be ſpared 
for ſuch purpoſes ; but then they ſhould 
conſider, that the readieſt way to enable 
us to pay our debts, would be to purſue 
ſuch prudent meaſures, as would appa- 
rently encreaſe the riches of the nation, 


and whatſoever ſums were neceſſary for 


that end, ought to be looked upon to be 
as well beſtowed, as upon any other ſer- 
vices; nor ſhould we heſitate the ſparing 
it even out of the land tax; for as the 
poor's rates are raiſed in the ſame man- 
ner, the ſucceſs which might reaſonably 
be expected from ſo many improvements 
which we are capable of, would ſoon 
enable us to leſſen the poor's rates abun- 

| dantly 


— — 
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dantly more than ſo moderate a ſum as 
would be requiſite for this purpoſe ; for 
leſs than one penny in the pound upon 
land annually appropriated to it, might 
be ſufficient to ſet all the wheels in mo- 
tion; beſides, as ſoon as any of theſe un- 
dertaki»gs were tolerably ſettled, the 
charge would ceaſe. 

Iron is a commodity of which we uſe 
great quantities, and wherewith we for- 
merly ſupplied ourſelves in good part, 
when the Swedes were forced to carry 
theirs to Dantzick and other places to be 
made fit for uſe, from whence it was 
again reſhipped for England and other 
countries; but when they got workmen 
from Germany, and found the: way to 
perfect it within themſelves, they impor- 
ted it directly hither, and underſold ours 
ſo much, that many of our forges, in ſe- 
veral parts of the kingdom, were laid 
down; inſomuch that when I was lately 
at Haſlemere in Surrey, they told me, 
that within theſe ſixty years there had 
been nine or ten forges within a few miles 
of that place, whereof there were only 
two now remaining; the reaſon for which 
is evident ; for with us wood will yield 
ten ſhillings per cord (and in ſome places 

much more) where there are forges ; at 
which 
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which price, what will make a ton from 
the oar into bar iron, and coft eight or 
nine pounds, whereas 1n nes they 
have it for cutting; which is ſo large a 
advantage in that one article, that We 
muſt not pretend to hold the making 
bar iron from the oar in England, but 2 
our people in America have alſo their 
wood for the cutting, a reaſonable en. 
couragement being given to them - ſend 
us pig iron from thence,” we mig - con- 
vert it into bar iron, and afford it cheaper 
than what can be brought in from any 
part of Europe, which would fave us a 
. article in the balance of our trade: 
but we ought not to expect that private 
perſons will adventure their eſtates in ſuch 
undertakings, unleſs our government vil 
imitate the practice of France, to gee 
up and encourage an infant trade a this 
nature by public largeſſes; and a _ 
ent proviſion might ealily be made for 
this, by a ſmall advance of the anti 
all bar iron imported ; out of W "6 a 
competent bounty might be allowe " 
Pig iron imported from the colonies, - 
our people were well eſtabliſhed in - 
buſineſs : (the ſame method might alſo 
be taken for encouraging them 0 = 
production of hemp) and *tis — 
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ſtrable, that if the pig iron were brought 
us from America, it would turn to as 
much advantage as if the oar were raiſed 
in England: nor have gentlemen any 
cauſe to fear the lowering the price of 
their wood lands: for, on the contrary, 
this would rather be a means to raiſe 
them, becauſe of the great quantities of 
wood that would be uſed to convert the 
pig into bar iron, and thus we might 


ſave the large ſums we pay for what 


is now brought from Sweden, and other 
foreign countries, which is greater than I 
could have imagined, till I had lately ſeen 
an account of the whole quantity of iron 
exported from Stockholm and Gotten- 

burgh, to the ſeveral parts of Europe, in 
1 year 1729; whereby it appears, that 
there was ſhipped for Great Britain and 
Ireland, from thoſe two ports only (be- 
-ides what we had from Spain, Norway, 
and Ruſſia) above 19,000 tons, and but 
little above 12,000 tons to all the other 


ports of Europe, and to France particu- 
1 larly not 200 tons; ſo careful is that go- 
| 


ernment not to buy from other countries 
hat they can poſſibly ſupply themſelves 
vith at home; a policy which naturally 
tends to make them grow rich, whilſt we 
re conſuming our wealth through our 
negligence and luxury. 


Ka. 
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Great Britain, with its „ e 
is, doubtleſs, as well able to ſubſiſt with. 
in itſelf, as any nation in Europe : we 
have an induſtrious enterpriſing people, 
fit for all the arts of war or peace: we 
have proviſions in abundance, and thoſe 
of the beſt ſort, and are able to raiſe ſuf. 
ficient for double the number of inhabi. 
tants; we have the very beſt materials 
for cloathing, and want nothing either 
for uſe, or even for luxury, but what 
we have at home, or might have from 
our colonies; ſo that we might create 
ſuch an intercourſe of trade among our 
ſelves, and between us and them, as 
would maintain a vaſt navigation, even 
though we traded to no other parts: and 
as linen is the manufactory wherein we 
have been the molt deficient, Ireland has 
of late years made a very great improve. 
ment therein : for a while indeed they 
were not able to give their cloth the per: 
fection of colour; but when ſuch buſineſs 
is once ſet on foot, and men are hear- 
tily engaged in it, time and induſtry 
wul overcome difficulties, which ſeemed 
at firſt to be inſurmountable ; and they 


have now found out the art of managing 


their flax ſo well, as that I have lately 


ſeen of their cloth as white as any Gulick 


Holland; and, for its ſervice in tk: 
| weat- 
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wearing, it is faid to exceed it much. At 
Glaſgow and St. Johnſtoun in Scotland, 
they ſpin the fineſt thread in Britain, and 
ſuch as might well ſerve to make cam- 
bricks ; and if the public would be at 
the expence of ſetting up and maintain- 
ing ſchools in proper places in Ireland, 


Scotland, and the North of England, 


where proviſions are cheap, to inſtruct 


the children of the poor in the ſpinning . 


of linen to the higheſt perfection, *tis ve- 
ry probable, that as our people did im- 
prove in their experience and knowledge, 
we might be able, in a few years, to fur- 
niſn ourſelves and our colonies entirely 


| with that commodity, from the coarſeſt 


to the fineſt ſorts, and thereby fave thoſe 
vaſt ſums we now pay for it to Holland, 
Flanders, Germany, Ruſſia, &c. the ſame 
care might alſo be taken to improve the 
woollen and filk manufactures in the 
South and Weſt parts of England: and 
thus the people of all our dominions 
might be moſt profitably employed, and 
ſettled in a mutual dependance upon each 
other; thoſe in America to raiſe iron, 
hemp, flax, ſilk, &c. and ours to manu- 
facture them at home: but we ought al- 
ways to keep a watchful eye over our 


colonies, to reſti ain them from ſetting up 


M 2 any 
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retrieved: and, as I have obſerved, that 
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any of the manufactures which are carried 


on in Britain, whereby they would do us 
much hurt, and themſelves no good; be- 
cauſe their labour might be more profi- 
tably employ'd in raiſing the product of 
the country; and any ſuch attempts 
{ſhould be cruſhed in the beginning; tor 
if they are ſuffered to grow to any ma- 
turity, it will become difficult to ſuppreſ 
them, and ſeem a greater hardſhip to the 
people. 

To conclude ; if what has been ſaid in 
the foregoing papers ſhall convince gen- 
tlemen, that the trade, and conſequently 
the wealth and power of the nation hath 
been for ſeveral years paſt, and yet is ina 
declining ſtate, but that if we will exert 
ourſelves, we have ſtilFxeſources in our 

ower to retrieve it; 'tis to be hoped that 
all ſuch who are in ſtations which render 
them capable of pertorming ſo beneficial 
a ſervice to their country, will apply thei 
thoughts, their care, and their intereſt, 
to procure the ſpeedy execution of ſome 
at leaſt of thoſe valuable improvements 
which have been humbly offered to ther 
conſideration ; always remembering, tat 
the lofing of time often proves to be th: 
loſs of opportunities that can never vc 
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at the opening of every parliament, four 
grand committees are always appointed, 
viz. for Religion, for Courts of Judica- 
ture, for Grievances, and for Trade, of 
which I have never known either to fit : 
if that honourable houſe would be plea- 
ſed to take theſe matters into their conſi- 
deration, nothing ſeems to me to be a 
more efficacious way to induce them to 
take the moſt proper meaſures to repair 
our former neglects, than the orderin 

the committee for Trade to {fit conſtantly 
to receive and examine ſuch propoſals and 
informations as might be offered to them, 
and to hear and judge of ſuch matters as 
might come to be debated before them; 
by which means gentlemen might come 
gradually to be ſo well inſtructed in com- 
mercial affairs, that they would not be ſo 


ſubject to be miſled by the plauſible ar- 


guments of partial men; and might gro- 


up to be as it were a genuine repreſcn- 
tative of trade in the Flouſe of Commons. 
"Tis true indeed, that a conſiderable 
number of merchants are always choſen 
into that houſe; but then it has been 


obſerved, that by the mutual oppoſition. 
of thoſe who are engaged in different in- 


tereſts, they rather puzzle than give light 
to the argument in debate; and I muit 
M 3 confeſs, 
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confeſs, that I have uſually found gen- 
tlemen more ready to entertain right no- 
tions of commerce, as it reſpects the ad- 
vantage or. diſadvantage of the public, | 
than moſt men in trade; few of whom, | 
though otherwiſe knowing and well ſkilled 
| in their own way, give themſelves the 
| trouble to look further than what con- 
cerns their own particular intereſt, 
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CONCERNING THE 


TRADE with PORTUGAL. 


By an ENGLISH MERCHANT. 


HE Portugueſe themſelves carry 

on no commerce of conſequence 

with any European dominions : 
the Britiſh, French, Dutch, Germans 
{of various countnes, who all go un- 
der the denomination of Hamburghers). 
Danes, Swedes, Spaniards, and moſt of 
the ſtates of Italy, having factories and 
conſuls ſettled in Liſbon : and ſome of 
them, particularly the Engliſh, have the 


ſame at Oporto; alſo a few houſes in Vi- 


ana, Figeira, Faro, and likewiſe on the 
iſland of Madeira. Of theſe people the 
Portugueſe merchants purchaſe the neceſ- 
fary commodities for their India, Guinea, 
and Brazil commerce ; as the town and 
country dealers do thoſe for their home 
conſumption. And the fame merchants 
purchaſe of the natives, or take in barter, 


the ſeveral products of their dominions, 


which they export to the countries proper 

for their ſale. | 
The native exports of Portugal are 
wine, lemons, oranges, dried figs, ordi- 
M 4 nary 
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27 
nary raiſins, almonds, ſalt, oi“, cork, 
ſhumack, tunny-fiſh, and other ſmaller 
articles. Wool uſed likewiſe to be ex- 
ported in conſiderable quantities, but the 
extraction of it from that kingdom is now 
prohibited. However, I believe the Dutch 
do get a good deal of it off ſtill, under 
the name of Spaniſh wool, by the help of 
forged certificates, and falſe-ſwearing ; of 
which bad practice the Portugueſe make 
as little ſcruple, for gain, as even the 
worſt of our own countrymen. nee, 
The commodities the Portugueſe bring 


from their foreign dominions, and fel}. 


(chiefly at Liſbon) for other European 
countries, are diamonds of Brazil and In- 
dia, ſugars, tobacco, Brazil wood of ſe- 
veral forts, cocoa-nuts, coffee, cotton, 
pepper, ſeveral forts of drugs, ſome infe- 
rior kinds of ſpices, whalebone, raw and 
tanned hides, elephants teeth, arrack, 
orchella, citrons, and, occaſionally, China 
ware, Indian filks, and cotton piece goods. 
To theſe exports I ſhall venture to add 
ſilver and gold. The former, as no pro- 
duct of their own, is allowed to be ſhip- 
ped off by entry and licence. 
15 not, except for corn, in times of great, 
want, and, by ſtipulation, for ſome ar- 


_ ticles they receive from Sweden, as I 


have been informed. But in either of 
thoſe caſes, the procuring of the licence 
| would 


The latter 
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that it is rarely, if ever, ſolicited. How- 
ever, in their exports, gold muſt be, and 
is, underſtood as a commodity, which 
Portugal ought to wink hard at the ex- 
traction of, or they could not themſelves 
even get it from America, or carry on 
any of their other commerce ; and have 
now only to add, on this head, that Bri- 

tain receives as ſmall, or a ſmaller pro- 
portion of gold than any other nation 
trading with Portugal, as will be apparent 
from a general view of their commerce, 

notwithſtanding the whole weight of that 
accuſation 1s levelled at us, through folly 
and ignorance in ſome, and from a want - 
of ſpirit, reſolution, and abilities 1n 

others: for Portugal, of all kingdoms in 

the world, has the leaſt reaſon to miſuſe 

or affront Great Britain. 

The imports in Portugal, for their 
home and colony conſumptions, are al- 
moſt all things neceſſary for the ſupport, 
convenience, ornament, or luxury of life. 


The kingdom of Portugal (in which I 


include Algarve) is a long but narrow 
| tract of land, bordering on the great 
Weſtern Ocean. It is fruitful, eſpecially: 
its vallies, and many of its plains, in 
wine, oil, fruits, and grain: but their 
crops of the latter are, "of ail, the moſt 
uncertain; and particularly for wheat ; 
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would be attended with ſo much trouble, 


r 
of which grain the great city of Liſbon 
never receives, even in the moſt favour- 
able years, more than a third part of the 
native growths for its annual conſump- 
tion: and I believe 1 may ſay near the 
ſame proportion is wanting of barley, for 
the feeding of their horſes, mules, and 
other cattle. The country is very moun- 
tainous, and the mountains in general 
are barren; being moſtly rocks of coarſe 
marble; ſome of them quite naked and 
craggy, others covered with a ſhallow 
ſoil, and, in general, exceeding ſtony, 
In their level country they have very ex- 
tenſive ſands, many of the looſe, red, 
and heavy ſort; others of the white and 
lighter kind. The country is alſo very 
Hl watered, eſpecially in their Southern 
Provinces, which prevents their being 
well peopled or cultivated, as, from a 
want of that element, the poor inhabi- 
tants ſuffer greatly, particularly by the 
loſs of their cattle in dry years. 
However, the ſoil and climate being 
more kindly in the Northern Provinces of 
the kingdom, thoſe are, in all reſpects, 
better peopled, as well as cultivated : 
and from that part of the country, and 
their iſlands, Brazil has been principally 
fupplied with inhabitants ; while their 
ſettlements in India and Guinea have been 


recruited from the South, moſtly by trani- 
| | ported 
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ported felons and vagabonds ſent from 
Liſbon ; in which city, pride, lazineſs, and 
vice, (as in our own gay metropolis) are 
predominant qualities; inſomuch that the 
children of Lifbon are branded for worth- 
leſſneſs, even to a proverb. 

In fine, the nature of their govern- 
ment, which is entirely abſolute, has too 
ſtrong a tendency to oppreſſions deſtruc- 
tive of induſtry, eſpecially in thoſe parts 
of the country where the climate 1s an 
additional encourager of lazineſs, as well 
as the promoter = rig To which ma 
be added, the invincible pride of all noble 
and genteel families, every branch of 
whom will abſolutely ſtarve rather than 
uſe any ſort of employment for their ſup- 
port. But above all, the burthens of 
prieſts, friars, nuns, and the ſuperſtiti- 
ous influence they have over the people, 
as well as an univerſal litigious diſpoſi- 


tion in the whole nation, conſpire to 


make every order of the people in that 
country poor. Then, joined to the na- 


tural ſtenitity of the ſoil, the number of 


ſoldiers neceſſary to garriſon a country 
which is almoſt all frontier, and whoſe 


pay is ſo ſmall as to oblige them to a life 


of celibacy ; and the neceſſary drafts of 
people for their immenſe extent of territo- 
ry in America, keeps the mother country 
continually weak in people. So that _ 
5 0, 
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do, and muſt always, depend chiefly on 
the ſuccoars and ſupplies of other nations, 
both for their protection and ſubſiſtence. 


But the all-wiſe diſpenſer of bleſſings, . 


to {upply their deficiency in ſtrength and 
the extent of kingdom, as well as of the 
exterior wealth of the earth, and even in- 
duſtry, has given them a treaſure from 


under it. Their gold and diamond mines , 


have enabled their monarchs, of late, to 
figure amongſt the great potentates of 
Europe, and made them generally reſpec- 
ted from the convenient and neceſſary 
commerce carried on to. their dominions, 


greatly benefical to all. The people of 
Portugal, in general, look on no nation 


with ſo evil an eye as Spain: France 
they have no affection nor eſteem for; 
and always expreſs a juſt ſenſe of the natu- 
ral connection they have with us in com- 
merce and intereſt, as well as a faith and 
reliance on our ſupport in times of need. 

I ſhall now return to the diſcuſſion of 
commerce ; and, for the reaſons given 
above, mult obſerve, the native poverty 
of Portugal was ſo great on the diſcove- 
ry of their gold mines, that they would 
have found it impoſſible to have worked 
them, but from the credit given by other 
countries, and particularly Great Britain, 


in the nece flary commodities for that pur- 


pole. And as their returns of bullion 


_ aug» 
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augmented, their credit from us, and by 
degrees all other countries, grew greater: 
and, though now conſiderably enriched 
themſelves, they ſtill work their very 
mines, and carry on almoſt all -their co- 
lony commerce, and much of their home 
trade, with foreign capitals. For they 
are truſted with all articles of traffic till 
the returns come round: inſomuch that 
the merchants of other countries not only 
ſtand the diſburſe of the - coſt of their 
goods, and the charges of tranſporting 
them to Portugal, but alſo of the King's 
duties there (which are very high on 
moſt of the articles that are re-exported) 
till, as I faid before, the returns for 
them' arrive. A cuſtom and confidence 
ſo greatly advantageous to the King as 
well as the ſubjects of Portugal, that the 
foreign merchants ſettled amongſt them, 
eſpecially the Engliſh, ought to live un- 
der the faireſt and ſtrongeſt protection, 

even had they no treaty to exact it; be- 
cauſe on the ſupport of the foreign facto- 
ries that neceſſary credit muſt depend: 
for without ſuch merchants or factors re- 
ſiding in the kingdom, no ſuch credits 
could, with ſafety, nay, abſolutely would, 
be given. And it as ſtrongly behoves 
every nation that would preſerve his com- 
merce to that kingdom, to ſupport its 
merchants eſtabliſhed there; otherwiſe the 
| trade 
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trade of that country will go gradually 
declining, and at laſt be entirely loſt. 

I will now give an account of the com- 
merce of other European nations with 
Portugal, both in reſpect to their impor- 
tations in that Kingdom, and exportation 
from it. | . 

And, to begin with their moſt remote 
trade, I ſhall include in one article the 
whole Baltick coaſts, or the commerce of 
all countries within the Sound. The com- 
modities from whence, are flax, hemp, 
Ruſſia leather, Ruſſia linen, fail-cloths, 
won (wrought, caſt, and in bar) copper, 
timber, planks and boards (not only for 
the King's ſhip yards, and all cther ſhip 
work, but alfo for building of their belt 
houſes, and other works, where durable 
wood is required) coarſe linens of feveral 
kinds, wheat, rye and barley, in very 
conſiderable quantities ; bees-wax, pipe 
ſtaves, ſtock-fiſh, pitch, tar, and other 
commodities. _ | 

The exports from Portugal to the Bal- 
tick, are ſome cargoes of ſalt, a few le- 
mons and oranges, a little arrack, and a 
meer trifle of wine; ſo that the balance 
paid in ſpecie mult be exceeding great. 
From Hamburgh, and other neigh- 
bouring ports, are imported immenſe 
quantities of German linens, of all kinds 
and qualities; and, occaſionally, many of 
the Baitick commodities, The 
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. 3 exports for 3 n, and its 
neighbouring ports, are ſome ſalt, fugar: 
and — DF a little — 
and arrack, a few lemons, oranges, and 
dried figs ; fome Cocoa nuts, coffee, cork, 
citrons, a few India goods occaſionally, 
and other trifling articles ; the whole of 
which, however, cannot amount to one 
quarter of the value of their imports z 
confequently the balance paid in ſpecie 
muſt be very great. It is, however, to 
be acknowledged, the filver imported in- 
to Liſbon is chiefly in return for German 
linens, and ordinaryEngliſh woollen goods; 
a a trade greatly beneficial to Portugal. | 

From Holland are imported great 
quantities of fine thin woollen cloths, 
hair camblets, linen, ſpices, cordage, an- 
chors, and all ſorts of naval ſtores ; moſt 
of the Baltick commodities, all kinds of 
grain, prodigious quantities of ſmall 
round cheeſes, coach horſes, arms, am- 
munition, and accoutrements of war, In- 
digo, toys, and other articles. 

The exports for Holland are a few le- 
mons, oranges, and dried figs; a ſmall 
quantity of wine, ſome candied citrons, 
orchella, wool (under certificates of its 
being Spaniſh) ſeveral cargoes of ſalt; 
diamonds, whalebone, a few ſugars and 
tobaccos, Brazil wood, ſome cocoa nuts, 
coffee, Brazil hides, India goods, in con- 

ſiderable 
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ſiderable quantities, when to be had at 


public fale ; cork, ſhumack, canes for 
weavers, and other articles. The: balance 


paid by Portugal to Hollayd in ſpecie, 


and abſolutely carried over in their own 
ſhips, &c. 1s very great. 


The French ſend to Portugal fine wool: | 


len cloths, various kinds of ſtuffs, parti- 
cularly a ſort of black goods, called drug- 


gets, of which they ſell immenſe quanti- 
ties for the habits of the clergy (having 


thereby entirely deſtroyed the conſump- 


tion of Engliſh crapes, once a very im- 
portant article of our trade) wrought ſilks, 


a great quantity of linens and cambricks, 


| dreſſed calves ſkins (another branch taken 
from us) hats, filk ſtockings (both of 


which articles they are alſo getting from 
us) all ſorts of toys, furniture, ribbands, 
and moſt of the ornamental parts of fe- 


male dreſs; grain of all kinds, when they 


have it to ſpare, and ſometimes in im- 
menſe quantities; claret, champaigne and 
brandies, though prohibited, are ſmug- 

led in; as are flowered and figured ſilks, 
gold and ſilver laces, India goods, and 
other contraband commodities: they like- 
wiſe import printed books, ſome ordinary 


ſorts of cutlery ware, and abundance of 
ſmaller articles, which it would be too 


tedious to enumerate. By the help of 


wool ſmuggled from . they have made 
attempts 
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attempts to rival us in our great article of 
long bays, but hitherto without ſucceſs. 
God grant their future endeavours, aided 
by our inattention, may not bring ſuch a 
project to bear. — Be 

The French take from Portugal ſome 
raw hides, a ſmall quantity of fruit, a few 
cocoa nuts, and, occaſionally, a little pep- 
per; alſo ſome Brazil wood and orchella. 
They formerly, likewiſe, uſed to receive 
ſome Brazil diamonds ; but, I think, they 
now prohibit the importation of them in 
France. So that Portugal pays them a 
very great balance in bullion, and for ar- 
ticles, in general, the leaſt neceſſary of any 
they import. „ 

The Portugueſe take from Spain im- 
menſe quantities of cattle, both for labour 
and ſlaughter, a great deal of Biſcay iron, 
a vaſt many cheap wrought ſilks and vel- 
vets (moſt of which are ſmuggled, to de- 
fraud theKing of his duties) many cargoes 
of a thin, ſtrong kind of ruſhes, for ordina- 
ry cordage, and other uſes ; printed books, 
ſome dried raiſins, and, occaſionally, corn 
and oil, and ſome other commodittes. 

The Spaniards take from Portugal, cu- 
red tunny fiſh, ſome tobacco, a few ſugars, 
ſome cocoa nuts, which are ſmuggled in, 
as is alſo a vaſt quantity of ſpecie ; ſome 
part of which balance Portugal, however, 


gets from them again, by the ſame me- 
| thod, 
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thod, in another part of the world. To 
this article I muſt alſo add, the vaſt ſums 
of money Portugal pays to Spain for the 
labour of the people of Galicia, who are 
the principal ordinary working perſons at 
Liſbon, and in many other cities; they 
come young into Portugal, where they 
work hard, and fare hard, for a conſider- 
able number of years; and then retire, 
with incredible ſums, tor ſuch people, to 
their own country. | | 


The Italians import into Portugal im- 


menſe quantities of wheat, a great deal of 
barley, and alſo a good deal of Levant rice, 
Vermichelli; and oil, occaſionally. They 
tikewiſe import prodigious quantities of 
writing paper, avaſt abundance of wrought 
ſilks and velvets, coral, and many expen- 
five curioſities ; great quantities of glaſs 
beads, for their Guiney and home con- 
ſumption, a great many cotton goods (by 
ſpecial licenſe, from Malta) many toys, 
and other inferior articles; not to parti- 
cularize religious traffic, which is very 
great and public. 5 

The Italians export from Portugal, 
hides, a conſiderable quantitiy of ſugars 
and tobaccos, cocoa nuts, pepper, ordi- 
nary ſpices, elephants teeth, Brazil wood, 
ſome drugs, and an immenſe quantity of 
bullion. Inſomuch that, of late, while 
gold bore ſo high a price in England, 


it 
has 
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has been a drug all over Italy : a circum- 
ſtance well worthy of Britiſh obſervation 

and attention. | 
Having thus given an impartial ac- 
count of the commerce carried on betwixt 
Portugal and other European territories, I 
ſhall now proceed to give an acount of 
our trade with Portugal, evidently advan- 
tageous to both kingdoms in a mere com- 
mercial light ; to Great Britain, as we 
furniſh them with commodities that em- 
ploy many of our people, and procure us 
alſo a balance in bullion; to Portugal, as 
we ſend them little but what is cheap, of 
. uſe, nay, I may ſay of almoſt abſo- 
ute neceſſity for their ſubſiſtence, and re- 
ceive from them in return moſt of their 
native and many of their colony commo- 
dities, which, in general, are articles of 
luxury with us, and ſome of them ſuch as 
we could be ſupplied with cheaper from 
other countries. Whereas they take no 
one article in preference from us, not even 
the ſingle one to which we have an exclu- 
ſive right, by the treaty of Queen Anne, of 
ſupplying, I mean cloths; ſince it is no- 
torious all the fine ones they uſe go from 
France and Holland, while we religiouſly 
obſerve our obligation in the treaty, by 
admitting their wines at one third leſs du- 
ty than is paid for thoſe of France: and 
if our more ordinary doths have ſtill a 
5 con- 
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conſiderable vent there, as well as in Spain, 
it is ſolely owing to our being yet able to 
furniſh them much cheaper than any 
other country can do; but how long we 
may continue able to do ſo, I ſhall not 
preſume to ſay, unleſs ſome of our bur- 
thenſome taxes are timely taken off, and 
the extraction of wool from Ireland as well 
as England, can be more effectually pre- 
vented; though by what methods to be 
accompliſhed I ſhall not pretend to ſay. 

The exports from England to Portugal 
are, long bays of all kinds, Colcheſter 
bays, Spaniſh, Yorkſhire, and ſome few 
Glouceſter cloths ; long ells, ſhalloons, 
lays, ſerges; Spital-fields, Norwich and 
Coventry ſtuffs of various kinds; printed 
linens, watered tabbies, ſilk and worſted 
ſtockings, hats, great quantities of Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield wares, ſome 
wrought plate, lead, ſhot, copper, pew- 
ter, tin, coals, corn of all kinds, pulle, 
flour, biſcuit, iron hoops, toys, watches, 
arms and accoutrements of war, ſome 
cordage, ſhip chandlery articles; and, in 
fine, almoſt every thing produced or 
made here that is uſeful and cheaper than 
in other countries. | 

From Scotland they have barley and a 
little cured ling. 8 

From Ireland they receive butter in 

great quantities, ſalted beef and pork, 
15 ſalted 
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ſalted falmon, and hake, ſome ordinary 
camblets, barley and pottatoes. 

From Newfoundland, New England, 
and Nova Scotia, dried cod fiſh, and par- 
ticularly from the former place, in great 
quantities. | 

From Carolina, ſeveral cargoes of rice. 
From New York, Philadelphia, Virgi- 
nia, and Maryland, wheat flour, Indian 
corn, biſcuit, pipe ſtaves, bees wax and 
lumber. 

They alſo buy moſt of their commer- 
cial ſhipping from us, ſome river built, 
by order, but moſtly of Old or New 
England conſtruction, that have been uſed, 

We export from Portugal almoſt all the 
wines that are ſhipt from their whole do- 
minions, including their Weſtern Iſlands 
and Madeira. The ſame of lemons and 
oranges, ſalt for all our fiſheries, and moſt 
of our colony uſe in North America: for 
our fiſheries in England and Scotland 
and to Ireland prodigious quantities, for 
their fiſheries, exported proviſions, and 
whole national uſe; dried figs, raiſins, 
almonds, cork, ſhumach, orchelli, citrons, 
ſugars, of late, in very great quantities, 
for Ireland, near, if not quite ſufficient 
for that kingdom's conſumption ; and 
from thence I have heard a great many, 
when refined, have been run into Eng- 
land ; the whole to the great reproach of 

our 
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our colony magagement,as is alſo our traffic 
there in French ſugars. Diamonds, both 
of Brazil and India, Brazil woed, arrack, 
and, occaſionally, other Indian commo- 
dities, which our ſhips ſmuggle into ma- 
ny parts of the Britiſh dominions; oil, 
when they have it to ſpare, and at rea- 
ſonable rates; and ſometimes cocoa nuts, 
elephants teeth, drugs, a few tobaccos, 
and other articles | 
N. B. I have not placed their cotton 
amongſt the exports for any particular 


country, as hitherto they have received no 


great quantities from Maranham, and 
there are generally bidders upon it of all 
nations, who ſend it to thoſe places, where 
it 18 moſt hkely to turn to account, the 
importation, I think, being prohibited no 
where. | | 

From this ſhort view of the particulars 
of the Portugal commerce, which I have 
impartially given (and flatter myſelf it 
will be judged by experienced perſons to 
be very faithful) it is fully apparent that 
our trade with Portugal, is the leaſt bur- 
thenſome and diſadvantageous to them 
of any ; that in no article do we enjoy 
any preference, or receive any favour ; 
but, on the contrary, in the branch of 
fine cloths, a manifeſt injury. 

In an account of ſo general and exten- 
_ five a trade, it cannot be expected I _ 
aſcer- 
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aſcertain quantities, as ſuch a taſk muſt 
have been 3 labour of years; 
and even with the utmoſt exertion of 
toil, art and expence, could never have 
been made perfect. Every man verſed in 
the trade, or that takes informations, may 
readily determine, from a view of the ex- 
ports. and imports, as I have put them 
one againſt the other, that the balance 
muſt be very great which Portugal pays to 
every country in Europe : and that | Wn 
us ſhe receives hardly one article of luxu- 
ry, nothing but the very cheapeſt and 
moſt uſeful of our commodities ; and that 
from the many articles we take in return 
(all things of leſs abſolute uſe to us) ſhe 
pays us a ſmaller balance 1n proportion, 
than to any other nation ſhe trades with. 

[ ſhall now recommend a few points to 
the immediate conſideration of whom they 
may concern, and conclude. = 

And firſt, I recommend to ſome ſub- 
ſtantial fabricant, or public-ſpirited gen- 
tleman, to endeavour, in ſome place where 
labour is cheap, to ſet up a manufacture 
on foot that may rival the black French 
druggets; an article which, if it could be 
brought to bear, would employ every in- 
habitant of a conſiderable village. 

Secondly, To ſome of our Northern 
counties, or to Ireland, I recommend the 
making the ſort of cheeſes ſent by the 

Dutch 
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Dutch to Liſbon, of which many cargoey 
g in\a year: and I cannot think but in 
our country they are to be made cheapcr. 

Thirdly, To whom 1t concerns, to ſup. 
port and exrend our hat trade, chiefly by 
preventing the ſale of beaver to the French, 
and to encourage the importing of greater 
quantities of it. 

Fourthly, Improving our ſilk ſtockins 
buſineſs, as much as poſſible, in point of 
cheapneſs and quality: particularl, i 
gauze fabrics. 

And fifthly, I humbly recommend t 
the conſideration of the legiſlature, the 
taking off, if poſtible, the duties on ſoup 
and candles, as articles that muſt and do 
greatly affect all our low priced manufac- 
tures ; of which kinds the bulk of ow 
exports are now become. And, I think, 
if an equivalent is neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of government, the tax in licu ſhoul( 
be laid on luxury, which is grown to ſo 
dangerous and ſhameful a pitch in Br. 
Fain. | 
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